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XUM 


Stati  of  die  Bahometkii  In  Inches  and  decimals,  and  of  fafenhelt’s  Thbi-* 
HOMETER  in  the  ojien  air,  taken  in  the  morning  before  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  Inches  and  decimals,  from 
the  51(1  of  December  1787,  to  the  30th  of  January  1788,  near  the  foot 
of  Aidiur’s  Seat. 

Thermom.  Barom.  Rain.  Weather. 
Morning.  Noon. 

^787.  Deci3i  36  41  29.65  Cloudy. 

1788.  Jan.  I  47  48  29.475  -  Ditto. 

2  45  46  28.725  0.C3  Rain. 

3  3*  39  28.65  ®*03  Ditto. 

4  37  41  29.075  0.02  Ditto. 

5  38  41  29.295  -  Clear. 

6  30  35  29.49  -  ■ '  Cloudy. 

7  33  40  3°*05  -  Clear. 

•  8  j8  38  30.4  0.08  Rain. 

9  34  38  30‘43  0-03 

,  10  32  37  30.3  ,  -  Clear. 

II  26  35  30.25  - -  Ditto.- 

^  12  43  46  30.125  - —  -  'Ditto. 

13  41  40  29.798  0.04  Rain. 

,  14  28  29  30.3  -  Clear. 

*5  25  34  30.4  -  Ditto. 

16  39  42  30.75  --  Ditto. 

17  39  43  30.1  -  Ditto. 

•  18  44  37  29.4  0.18  Sleet. 

*9  40  43  30'*y  -  Clear. 

;  20  38  45  29.99  0.01  Ditto 

21  46  46  29.488  0.30  Sleet. 

22  33  35  29.765  0.06  Ditto. 

23  43  47  29.3  -  Clear, 

24  48  50  29.  0.14  Sleet. 

-5  34  3®  29.86  -  Clear. 

26  35  4a  29.5  .o.t  Cloudy. 

27  39  44  30*075  -  Clear. 

28  36  43  30.-  —■  Ditto. 

'  29  39  44  20.3  0.01  Cloudy,  fm.  ihotr. 

30  27  39  30*445  -  Clear. 

Total  Rain,  1.03 

Thermometer.  Barometer. 

Days.  Days. 

24.  50  created  height  at  noon.  30.  .  30.445  created  eleraxiMr 

1  j.  25  lead  dittO|  morning.  3.  28.65  lead  ditto. 
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VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

B  A  L  G  0  N  I  E  CASTLE. 

BA  L  G  O  N I  E,  one  of  the  feats  of  the  Earl  of  I.even,  is  plcafantly 
Gtuated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Levcn  in  the  county  of  Fife.  It 
came  into  the  pt>irefrion  of  the  family  near  200  years  ago ;  fince  which 
time,  the  apartments  on  the  North  and  Eait  (ides  of  the  Court  have  been  ad* 
ded.  There  is  no  account,  nor  even  tradition  with  refpeft  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Tower :  It  is,  however,  a.  noble  edifice,  and  one  of  the  moll  compleat 
that  is  to  be  met  with  perhaps  in  any  country.  It  forms  an  oblong  fquare,  of 
60  feet  by  50 ;  with  walls  90  feet  high  and  7  feet  thick :  and  the  Gtuation  is  ren* 
dcred  (Irongcr,  on  account  of  the  building  being  placed  within  a  Roman  en* 
trenchment ;  part  of  which,  an  angle  and  two  fides,  is  Hill  remaining.  This 
Caflle  Hands  on  the  top  of  a  bank,  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
The  Caflle-Green,  (a  fine  field  of  10  acres,)  a  garden  of  14  acres  inclofed  by 
a  wall  1 2  feet  high,  with  other  level  grounds,  altogether  forming  a  beautiful 
rich  plain  of  confiderable  extent,  are  planted  in  a  Hile  much  more  magnificent 
than  was  commonly  ufed  in  early  times.  " 


To  tfie  Publilher  oftht  Eoimburoh  Magazine. 

S  I  R, 


Your Correlixindent  in  yonr  Ma¬ 
gazine  of  September  laH,  now  a- 
gain  in  your  Magazine  of  December, 
makes  his  appearance  with  anew  attack 
on  Mr  Whitaker,  on  which,  in  ray  turn, 

I  fend  you  the  few  following  (Irifhires: 

The  bond  of  afibciation  upon  Queen 
Mary’s  forced  refignationof  the  Crown, 
with  the  liH  of  fubferiptions  fiibjoincd 
to  it,  “  there  is  the  llrongeft  reaion  to 
think,  (fays  Mr  Whitaker)  has  palTed 
“  through  the  hands  of  forgery,  and 
that  forgery  has  been  bufy  in  enlat- 
“  ging  its  fill  of  fubferibers.”  See  the 
Bond  and  LiH,  Anderfon,  vol.  11. 
p.  231. 

The  two  fubferiptions  following 
Murray’s  arc  the  l^ls  of  Huntly 
and  Argyle ;  both  of  thofe  noblemen, 
known  to  be  of  the  number  of  Queen 

A 

*  CauLib.  Col,C.l.fo] 


Mary’s  firm  friends,  and  adherents  to 
her  in  her  greateH  troubles.  Is  there 
not  reafon  fi-om  thence  to  fufpe(H,  that 
their  names  have  been  foiHed  into  this 
paper,  which  they  never  law  ?  But  let 
us  hear  the  litdt,  which  is  this,  that  the 
above  noblemen,  and  others  prefent  in 
Parliament,  “  folemnly  frotejied^  at  the 
“  time  of  voting,  that  they  confentit  to 
“  na  hurt  of  the  Queens  MajeHies  per* 
**  fen,  eHait  roial,  nor  crown,  farther 
**  than  hir  Hienefs  wald  apprieve  hir* 
“  felf,  being  at  libertie,  nor  wald  voit  in 
ony  thing  concerning  hir  Graces  ho* 
**nor  nor  lyfe,but  planelyopponit  tham- 
“  felves  in  the  contrare,  hvwbtit  thay 
“  have  eanjit  infert  vther  fays  in  ttair 
pretendit  ailes,  and  will  fuffer  in  mt 
<4  wayes  thair  clarkis  to  gilf  forth  the 
forfaidproteHatiouns*.”  This  paper 
L  2  it 

io  202.  Good.  II.  i6y« 


4  uhifwer  to  Remarks  on  Whitaker*/  Vlnikattun  ^Q^Majy. 

is  figncd  by  Lords  Boyd,  Herris,  Li-  efcape  from  Lochleven.  For  this  Dou- 
s’ingftone,  &c.  the  Queen’s  Commif-  glas  quotes  no  lefs  than  two  authori- 
fiouers  1 6th  0<5l.  i  j6?  ;  was  prefentit  ties.  Firll,  a  MS.  in  the  Advocates 
to  Queen  Elifabetli’s  Commiffioners,  Library :  and,  fecond,  Crawford’s 
and  was  never  cohiradi(5Ved.  Was  Peerage,  who  qttotes  a  charter  of  King 
Mi  Whitaker  rafh  in  furpeiffing,  after  James  VI.  of  the  lands  of  Torthorald, 
this  public  proteflation,  that  many  in  favour  of  Michael  Lord  Cailyle, 
rames  were  foifted  into  this  falfe  lift,  who  is  there  defigncd.  Prater  et  Hares 
witliout  authority,  and  in  defiance  of  Jacobs  Dosnini  Carlyle. 
truth  ?  Your  Correfpondent  does  not  According  to  troth  tbefe  autliors, 
chule  to  touch  upon  this  point.  He  James  jrrecedes  Michael,  who  fuceed- 
cautioufly  gives  it  a  go-by.  Let  us  ed  to  James  as  Prater  et  Hares  in  the 
now  go  on  to  Lord  Carleill’s  fubferip-  barony  of  Torthorald. 
tion  in  the  above  lift :  it  Hands  thus  ;  But,  fays  your  Correfpondent,  this 
Michael  Lord  Carlcyll,  •with  my  hand  charter  in  favdur  of  Michael,  as  bro- 
at  the  pen,  Al.  Hay,  Notarius. — It  ther  and  heir  to  James,  is  all  imagina- 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  famous  ry  ;  for  he  has  fearched  the  regilter 
bond  and  lift  mentions  only  the  year  of  charters  under  the  great  feal,  from 
(  1567),  but  has  no  particular  date  of  the  year  1536  to  1588,  and  he  can 
the  day  apd  month  when  fqbfcribed,  find  no  fuch  charter  as  the  above, 
nor  witnefles  to  the  fubferiptions.  Mi-  He  muft  be  extrenrcly  anxious  in- 
chacly  Lord  Carleyll,  it  appears  could  deed  to  fettle  this  important  point,  if 
not  write  his  name.  He  touched  the  he  thinks  it  Ib  ;  and  therefore  I  fcruple 
pen  ;  fo  we  muft  take  Alexander  Hay  not  to  give  him  a  little  further  trouble, 
Nntarius’s  own  fubfeription  for  this.  Is  as  I  certainly  Hiall  not  take  it  my  felf. 
this  noted  perfon’s  veracity  to  be  dc-  Crawford  is  an  inaccurate  writer,  but 
pended  upon  ?  niger  eji,  htinc  tu  Roma-  he  is  no  forger.  When  he  quotes  a  wri- 
«<  caveto  I  He  was  a  moft  aftive  tool  ting  in  ipfifliinis  verbis^  as  he  does  the 
of  Murray’s.  He  was  clerk  to  his  above,  and  concerning  a  family  now 
fecri-t  council.  He  compiled  the  fa-  extinft,  where  he  had  no  intcreft  to 
mous  adt  of  council  alferting  the  pre-  induce  him  to  deceive,  I  incline  to 
tended  letters  of  the  Queen  to  Both-  believe  him,  as  Sir  R.  Douglas  did. 
well,  (which  firft  owed  their  birth  to  One  miftake,  however,  he  probably 
that  very  council)  to  be  fuhjcrivit  by  did  make.  It  is  not  ufual  in  a  charter 
the  Queen,  when  in  their  very  next  to  defign  the  grantee  as  Heir,  or  by 
apjiearance  before  the  Parliament  they  the  degree  of  confanguinity  to  his  pre- 
had  no  fubfeription.  The  famous  con-  deceflbr.  But  when  the  fucceftion  is 
feflion  of  N.  Hubert,  who  could  nei-  taken  up  by  the  fervice  or  return  of  an 
ther  write  his  name,  nor  probably  read  inqueft,  then  the  degree  of  relationfliip 
write,  is  figned  by  this  aflive  and  ufe-  to  the  prcdecelTor  is  particularly  mcn- 
ftil  notary.  May  we  not  fufpedl  every  tioned  in  the  rctour,  or  return  of  the 
thing  that  comes  from  fuch  contamina-  inqueft,  on  which  follows  the  King’s 
ted  hands  ?  precept.  Crawford  probably,  for  I 

Let  us  now  confider  Mr  Whitaker’s  only  make  a  conjedlure,  mifquotes  the 
argument :  word  carta  in  place  of  retornatus.  In 

Alichael  Lord  Carlyle,  is  a  fubferiber  the  Records,  the  Writing,  if  worth  the 
to  the  bond  1567  on  Queen  Mary’s  fearching  for,  may  poifibly  be  found,  or 
refignation.  On  the  autKority  of  Sir  perhaps  not ;  as  I  believe  the  records 
Robert  Douglas’s  Peerage,  James  of  fpeciall  retours  do  not  go  fo  far  back 


Ijord  Carlyle  is  mentioned  by  him  as  as  1529,  the  date  quoted  by  Crawford, 
one  of  the  fubferibers  to  the  bond  of  Your  Correfjxrndent  concludes 
•ftbeiation  in  favour  of  Queen  Mary,  with  an  air  of  triumph  on  the  MS. 
in  the  following  year  15^,  upon  her  quoted  by  Douglas  containing  the 

boat! 


Further  Rtmarh  on  Wliitaker*/  Vindication  e/Q^JAxtJ,  f~ 


bond  of  aflbciation  of  the  bobility  in 
favours  of  the  Queen  in  May  1568, 
the  lad  in  the  lift  of  which  is  Carleil. 

But  what  may  furpiife  Mr  Whitaker, 
“  fays  he,  no  chriftian  name  is  affixed 
to  it.”  The  inference  from  his  whole 
|)aper,  he  concludes,  is,  that  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  public  inftrument  1567 
remains  unihaken.  1  beg  leave  to 
differ  from  your  Correfjwndent.  Wa¬ 
ving,  for  a  moment,  the  imincible  ob- 
jedtion  to  the  fubfcrij)tions  of  the  Earls 
of  Argyle  and  Hunily,  which  he  has 
fuj'prelfed,  the  fubfeription  of  the  laft 
bond,  fimply  Carleil,  Ihews  that  it  could 
not  be  the  fignature  of  Michael,  who 
could  not  write  his  name  only  two  or 
three  months  before,  when  Alexander 
Hay,  notary,  figned  for  him.  But 
the  MS.  of  the  bond  of  May  1588  will 
not  decide  this  point,  it  beats  to  be  on¬ 
ly  a  copy  made  from  the  otiginal  bond 
which  is  in  the  Paper-office  at  London, 
and  the  copy  plainly  appears  to  be  ve¬ 
ry  inaccurate  in  taking  down  the  fub- 
feriptions :  for  example,  the  lift  be¬ 
gins,  Archbald  Earl  of  Argyle,  George 


Earl  of  Huntly,  Hew  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,  David  Earl  of  Crawford.  But 
the  writer  of  this  copy,  probably  tiring 
of  taking  down  the  chriftian  names, 
after  the  above  four  Peers  leaves  out 
the  chriftian  names  of  all  the  other ' 
Peers,  and  of  Lord  Carlyle  among  the  ■ 
reft.  To  decide  therefore  this  quef- 
tion,  which  your  Correfpondent  thinks 
of  fuch  importance,  he  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  origbal  bond  and  lift  in 
the  paper-office. 

As  he  concludes  his  paper  with  a 
falutary  admonition  to  Mr  Whitaker, 
to  take  heed  on  whatjground  he  (lands, 
1  (hall  venture,  in  my  turn,  to  give  a 
piece  of  advice  to  your  Correfpondent, 
which  is,  that, — when  he  means  feri- 
oufly  to  confult  his  adverfai  y,  and  fup- 
port  his  own  caufe,  by  eftablKhing  the 
authenticity  of  the  bond  and  lift  1567, 
he  will  fairly  take  in  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment  ;  the  principal  part  of  which  he 
has  left  out,  to  wit,  the  objeiftions 
of  Mr  Whitaker  to  the  (ignaturet  of 
the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyle. 

1  am.  Sir,  icc. 


To  the  P  u  1 

SIR, 

S  in  confequcnce  of  the  labours  of 
Mr  Whitaker,  every  thing  con¬ 
cerning  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  be¬ 
come  interefting,  your  readers  will  learn 
with  plearure,that  “  in  November  1561 
“  (he  went  to  bed  about  nine,  and  there- 
fore  in  April  (he  would  be  in  bed 
“  before  ten.’*  Volume  iii.  p.  334. 

Every  accurate  auth»)r  writes  fyllo- 
giftically,  although  without  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  fyllogifms. 

The  argument,  at  full  length,  runs 
thus : 

“  She  who  goes  to  bed  about  nine 
in  November,  ouould  be  in  bed  before 

•*  ten  in  April. - But  Queen  Mary 

went  to  bed  about  nine  in  Novem- 
“  ber  ; — Ergo<\ie  ivoulJ  be  in  bed  be- 
fore  ten  in  April.” 

As  to  the  ituyor  propofttion,  it  re¬ 


t  L  I  s  H  E  K. 

quires  no  proof,  becaufe  it  is  plain  that 
(he  who  goes  to  bed  about  nine  in  No¬ 
vember  •would  be  in  bed  biftbre  ten  in 
April. 

The  minor  is  thus  proved,  “  on  the 
“  1 6th  November  1561  Queen  Mary 
“  was  not  in  bed  about  nine  o’clock." 
Keith,  p.  204. 

When  we  have  well  fecured  the  ma¬ 
jor  and  the  minor  points,  ergoy  mutt  o- 
bey  its  rulers. 

Indeed  (hould  it  happen,  that,  at 
fome  given  time,  between  November 
and  April,  Queen  Mary  was  mt  in 
bed  even  at  midnight ;  ergo  might  take 
heart,  and  fay,  that  major  and  minor 
put  words  in  her  mouth  which  had  ne¬ 
ver  entered  into  her  imagination,  and 
(he  might  demand  a  new  trial  by  fyllo- 
gifm.  1  am,  &c. 


Modern 


Modem  Vijliry  of  Boxing. 

This  rdence, peculiarly  Englilh,  “  The  known  hardinefs  and  intre- 
which,  though  faihionable,  is  pidity  of  thefe  two  men  will  render  it 
rot  yet  licenfed,  and  affords  an  indance  needlefs  to fayany  thing  intheirpniife. 
of  the  repugnance  that  may  for  a  time  “  Gentleman  are  defired  to  come 
fubfift  between  the  laws  and  the  man-  foon,  for  as  this  battle  has  been  defer- 
ners  of  a  nation,  was  once  as  regular  red  a  fortnight,  at  the  ]>articular  defire 
an  exhibition,  as  we  now  fee  at  any  of  of  feveial  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen, 
the  places  of  publick  amufement,  the  a  full  houfe  is  early  expetSled. 
theatres  done  excepted.  It  was  en-  “  There  will  be  fcveral  bye-battles, 
couraged  by  the  hrll  ranks  of  the  nobi-  as  ufual,  particularly  one  between  the 
lity,  patronized  by  the  firft  fubjeft  in  noted  Buckhorfe  and  Harry  Grey,  for 
the  realm,  and  tolerated  by  the  magif-  two  guineas  ;  and  a  good  day’s  diver- 
trates.  Before  the  eftablilhment  of  fion  may  be  depended  on.  ” 

Broughton’s  amphitheatre,  a  Booth  Daily  Advertifir, 

was  ere(5ted  at  Tottenham  Court,  m  April  26.  1742. 

which  the  proprietor,  Mr  George  Tay-  “  At  the  Great  Booth,  at  Totten- 
lor,  invited  the  profeflbrs  of  the  art  to  ham-Court,  on  Wednefday  next,  the 
difplay  their  Ikill,  and  the  publick  to  28th  inflant,  will  be  a  Trial  of  Man- 
be  prefent  at  its  exhibition.  The  brui-  hood  between  the  following  cham¬ 
fers  then  had  the  reward  due  to  their  pions  : 

prowefs,  in  a  divifion  of  the  entrance  “  Whereas  I,  William  Willis, 
money,  which  fometimes  was  an  hun-  (commonly  known  by  the  name  of  th« 
dred,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Fighting  Quaker)  having  fought  Mr 
The  general  mode  of  (haiing  was  for  Smallwood  about  twelve  months  fince, 
two  tbirds  to  go  to  the  winning  cham-  and  held  him  tl^  tightefl  to  it,  and 
pion,  while  the  remaining  tliird  was  brui  fed  and  battered  him  more  thaqi 
the  right  of  the  lofcr;  though  fome-  any  one  he  ever  encounteied,  though  I 
times,  by  an  exprefs  argreeinent  of  the  had  the  ill  fortune  to  be  beat  by  an  ac* 
panies,  the  conqueror  and  the  vanquifli-  cidental  fall ;  the  faid  Smallwood, 
ed  Ihared  alike:  which  is  to  be  tire  fludied  with  the  fuccefs  blind  fortnne 
lule  in  the  approaching  fight  between  then  gave  him,  and  the  weak  attempts 
Humphreys  and  Mendoza.  of  a  few  vain  Irilhmen  and  boys  that 

We  have  lately  feen  in  fom.e  of  the  have  of  late  fought  him  for  a  minute 
papers,  an  Advertifement  Extraordi*  or  two,  makes  him  think  himfelf  un- 
nary,  as  »  fatire  on  the  prefant  rage  for  conquerable  :  to  convince  him  of  the 
this  gymnafUck  excrcife  ;  but  how  lit-  falfity  of  which,  I  invite  him  to  fight 
tic  extraordinary  it  would  have  apjrear-  me  for  ten  pounds,  at  the  time  and 
ed  about  half  a  century  ago,  we  may  place  above-mentioned,  when  I  doubt 
judge  from  the  following  advertife-  not  but  I  fhall  prove  what  I  have  affert- 
ments,  which  are  taken  from  a  news-pa-  ed,  by  pegs,  darts,  hard  blows,  falls 
per  of  thofe  times.  and  ciofs  buttocks. 

Novetfiher  22,  1742.  William  Willis.’* 

“  This  is  to  acquaint  all  true  lovers  “  I,  Thomas  Smallwood,  known  for 
of  manhood,  that  a?  the  Creat  Booth,  my  intrepid  manhood  and  bravery  oa 
Tottenham-Court,  to  morrow,  being  and  off  the  ftage,  accept  the  challenge 
the  23d  inflant,  it  is  believed  there  of  this  puffing  Quaker,  and  will  fhew 
will  be  one  of  the  mod  fevere  Boxing  him  that  he  is  1^  by  a  falfe  fpirit,  that 
Matches  that  has  been  fought  for  many  means  him  no  other  good  than  that 
years  between  '  he  fhould  be  chadifed  for  offering  to 

Richard  Hawes  Backmaker,  and  take  upon  him  the  arm  of  flefh.  ” 
Thomas  Smallwood,  for  50 1,  Thomas  Smallwood.’* 

AVr, 


Broughton’/  *fkatte. 

A^o/p,  Tlie  doors  wll  be  opened  uniformity  of  the  language  (hews  that 
at  ten,  and  the  combaunis  mount  at  all  die  advertifcments  from  the  Tot- 
iwelvc.  •  lenham-Court  Booth  were  written  by 

“  There  will  be  feTenil  bye-battles,  one  perfon,  who  was  employed  for  the 
as  ufual  i  and  jiarticularly  one  between  purpofe.  We  find,  indeed,  that  thi* 
John  Divine  and  John  Tipping,  for  tj-as  really  the  cafe  ;  and  that,  in  the 
five  pounds  each.”  true  fpirit  of  the  herolck  ages,  a  poet 

May  4,  1742.  undertook  to  celebrate  the  exploits  of 

**  At  the  Great  Bwth,  at  Totten-  thefe  champions  ;  and  that  poet,  our 
ham-Court,  to-morrow,  the  5th  of  readers  perhaps  will  be  a  little  furpri- 
May,  will  be  a  Trial  of  Manhood  zed  to  hear,  was  no  leis  a  man  thaa 
between  the  following  champions,  viz.  Mr  Theophilus  Cibber. 

“  Whereas  I,  John  Francis  (com-  The  Tottenham  Court  Booth  was 
tnonly  known  by  the  name  or  the  the  only  llage  on  which  thefe  Profef-< 
Jumping  Soldier)  who  have  always  fors,  or  as  they  called  themfelves* 
had  the  reputation  of  a  good  fellow,  Mailers  of  the  Boxing  Art,  (fifplay- 
and  have  fought  feveral  bniifers  in  the  ed  their  prowefs,  till  Broughton,  ea> 
flreet,  &c.  nor  am  afraid  to  mount  the  couraged  and  patronized  fome  of  the 
Bage,  elpecially  at  a  time  wlien  my  nobility  and  gentry,  built  his  ampl)i> 
manhood  is  called  in  quedion  by  an  theatre  in  Oxford  Road.  This  place 
Irilh  braggadocio  buffer,  whom  I  was  finiihed  174*.  George  Taylor, 
fought  in  a  bye-battle  fome  time  fince  the  proprietor  of  the  booth,  was  hinw 
at  Tottenham  Coun,  for  twelve  mi-  fclf  a  veiy  able  pra^tioner,  and  wel^ 
nutes,  and  though  I  had  not  the  fuc-  corned  every  champion  who  offered 
cefs  due  to  my  courage  and  ability  in  himfelf  to  fight,  by  giving  him  what 
the  art  of  boxing,  do  invite  him  to  was  called,  in  the  cant  language  of 
fight  me  fur  two  guineas,  at  the  time  thofe  bruifers,the  truth  of  a  good  drub* 
and  place  above-mentioned,  when  I  bing. 

doubt  not  but  I  lhall  give  him  the  truth  The  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
ofa  good  beating.  John  Francis.”  tronized  this  excrcife,  and  among 

“  I  Patrick  Henley,  known  to  e-  whom  were  reckoned  the  firft  charac- 
very  one  for  the  truth  of  a  good  fellow,  ters  in  the  kingdom,  having  complain- 
who  never  refufed  any  one  on  or  off  ed  of  the  inconveniences  fuBained  at 
the  Bage,  and  fight  as  often  for  the  di-  the  Tottenham  Court  Booth,  they  pro- 
verfion  of  gentlemen  as  fur  the  money,  vailed  on  Mr  Broughton,  who  was 
accept  the  challenge  of  this  Jumping  then  rifing  into  note  as  the  firB  brui- 
Jack,  and  lhall,  if  he  don’t  take  care,  fer  in  London,  to  build  a  place  better 
give  him  one  of  my  brothering  blows,  adapted  for  fuch  exl.ibitions.  This 
which  will  convince  him  of  his  igno-  was  accordingly  done,  in  1743,  prin- 
rance  in  the  art  of  boxing.  cipally  byfublcription,  behind  Oxfbrd- 

Patrick  Henley.”  road.  The  building  was  called  Brough' 

This  laB  advertifement  appeared  al-  ton’s  New  Amphitheatre ;  and,  be- 
fo  in  the  Daily  Advertifer,  and  is,  to-  fides  the  Bage  for  the  combatants,  had 
gether  with  the  others,  a  curious  fpe-  feats  correfponding  to  the  boxes,  pit, 
ciraen  of  the  boafting  Byle  ufed  by  and  galleries,  much  in  the  fame  man- 
thofe  boxers  in  challenging  each  other,  ner  with  thofe  at  ABley’s.  The  foU 
-It  muB  not,  however,  be  fuppofed,  lowing  advertifement,  in  the  Spring  of 
that  the  challenges  were  penned  by  the  1 743,  announced  the  opening  of  it  to 
ref|ie(Bive  parties — by  the  generality  the  publick,  though  feveral  matches 
of  thefe  men,  the  art  of  writing  was  had  been  fought  in  it  before.  . 
not  efteemed  a  manly  or  anhonourablc  March  lo^ 

vccompliHuneQt.  Beltdcs  which,  the  At  Broughtoa’s  New  Amphi¬ 
theatre, 
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theatre,  in  Oxford-road,  the  back  of 
the  late  Mr  Figg’s,  on  Tuefday  next, 
the  I  jth  inft.  will  be  exhibited.  The 
true  An  of  Boxing,  by  the  eight  fa¬ 
med  following  men,  \iz.  Abraham 
Evans,  Sweep,  Belos,  Glover,  Roger 
Allen,  Roben  Spikes,  Harry  Gray, 
and  the  Clog-maker.  The  above-faid 
eight  men  arc  to  be  brought  on  the 
ftage,  and  to  be  matched  according  to 
the  approbation  of  the  gentlemen  who 
fhall  be  plcafed  to  honour  them  witli 
their  company. 

“  Note.  There  will  be  a  Battle 
Royal  between  the  noted  Buckhorfe 
and  feven  or  eight  more  ;  after  which 
there  will  be  feveral  By-battles  by  o- 
tbers. — Gentlemen  are  defired  to  come 
•betimes,  by  reafon  of  the  number  of 
batdes. 

“  The  doors  will  be  opened  at  nine, 
and  fome  of  the  champions  mount  at 
eleven. — No  perfon  to  pay  more  than 
a  Dulling.” 

This  undertaking  of  Mr  Broughton 
juftly  gave  alarm  to  the  projrrictor  of 
the  Tottenham-Court  Booth,  who  im¬ 
mediately  engaged  Taylor,  Stevenfon, 
James,  and  Snudlwood,  four  hrit-rate 
champions,  under  articles,  like  regular 
performers,  not  to  fight  on  any  Dage 
but  his.  Mr  Broughton’s  advertife- 
luent  was  anfwered  by  tire  lollowlng 
appeal  to  tire  publick  : — 

Tff  all  Encouragers  of  the  inanly  art  of 
Boxing. 

“  Whereas  I<r  Broughton  has  ma- 
Jicioufly  advertifed  feveral  battles  to  be 
fought  at  his  ampiritheatre  on  Tuefday 
Bext,  the  ijch  of  March,  in  order  to 
detriment  me,  who  fight  Mr  Field  tire 
fanre  day  at  Tottenham-Court,  1  think 
it  incumbent  «n  me  to  undeceive  gen¬ 
tlemen,  by  informing  them  the  greatcll 
part  of  the  perfons  mentioned  to  fight 
there  never  intended  any  fuclr  thing, 
®r  were  ever  ac<]uainted  witir  it ;  there¬ 
fore  hope  tlris  afiertion  will  be  under- 
fiood  (as  it  really  is)  a  fpiteful  undcr- 
taking. 


't  Thcoti'e. 

“  Mr  Broughton  has  likewife  infert- 
ed  in  his  bills,  that  there  never  was  a* 
ny  impofition  on  the  champions  who 
fought  at  his  amphitheatre,  and  has  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear, 
which  gentlemen  will  be  fenfible  of, 
when  an  account  of  his  exadlions  are 
fet  forth  at  large  in  print,  which  will 
be  done  with  all  expedition. 

“  And  to  convince  Mr  Broughton 
that  I  have  no  difguD  to  his  amphi¬ 
theatre,  I  am  willing  to  meet  him  there, 
and  fight  him  for  an  hundred  ]x>unds, 
whenever  he  pleafes  ;  not  in  the  leal! 
regarding  (as  he  exprefies  himfelf)  the 
valour  of  his  arm.  G.  Taylor.” 

March  I2,  1743. 

Mt  Broughton,  in  his  reply  to  this 
declaration.  Dated,  that  he  had  built 
his  theatre  at  the  exprefs  folicitation 
and  defire  of  the  publick  ;  that  it  had 
coil  four  hundred  pounds,  of  which 
eighty  were  by  contribution  ;  and  that, 
having  himfelf  been  at  the  expence  of 
what  was  required  beyond  that  fum,  he 
thought  it  but  fair  and  reafonable  that 
he  ihould  appropriate  to  himfelf  a  third 
part  of  the  money  colleded  at  the  door, 
the  reD  going  to  the  clianipions. 

All  the  principal  avuteurs  and  en¬ 
couragers  of  the  fcience  gave  their 
fandion  to  Broughton’s  caufe  ;  and  in 
the  end  all  the  profefibrs  were  obliged 
to  come  over.  Taylor,  and  the  others, 
finding  tliat  their  exertions  could  not 
prevent  the  Tottenham-Court  Booth 
from  being  deferted  for  Broughton’s 
more  commodious  theatre,  like  tiie  fe- 
ceding  aiDors  in  the  Haymarket,  gave 
up  the  conteD  ;  and  ou  condition  that 
Mr  Broughton  engaged  to  make  good 
to  them  the  lofs  incurred  by  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  tliAr  articles,  they  agreed  to 
leave  the  Bootii,  and  to  fight  no  long¬ 
er  but  on  his  Dage. 

Mr  Broughton  thus  became  foie  ma¬ 
nager  and  proprietor  ot  the  boxing  the¬ 
atre,  engaged  all  the  firD  periunners, 
and  reared  many  pupils,  who  were  af¬ 
terwards  ex>>eit  profcilurs  of  this  gym- 
BalUck  art. 


Modem 


Msctern  Siitirifis — Pdfty  — Spirit  of  levelling — Attack  of the  King  *. 

Mr  Pope  has  Introduced  a  har-  main  of  real  genius  to  recommend 
mony  of  verfc  which,  however  them !  They  would  not  be  read,  not- 
difficult  to  invent,  is  imitated  with  cafe,  withftanding  their  glare  of  epithet  and 
,  The  clofe  of  the  fenfe  in  couplets,  and  their  fonorous  numbers, 
the  frequent  antithefes  in  the  fecond  It  is  ufual  with  thefe  works  to  rife 
line,  arc  features  fo  prominent,  that  an  to  uniTcrfal  lame  immediately  on  publi- 
artill  of  inferior  Ikill,  a  mere  fiber  cation  ;  to  balk,  like  the  ephemera,  in 
imu!^  is  able  to  copy  them,  and  to  pre-  the  funlhine  for  a  day,  and  then  to  fall 
ferve  a  rcfemblance.  into  a  fudden  and  irretrievable  obfeu- 

His  tninllatiun  of  Hornet  is  a  trea-  rity. 
fory  of  iplendid  language  ;  and  he  wlio  One  of  the  principal  arts  of  their 
has  lludied  it  will  not  find  himfelf  at  a  writers  is  to  fecure  attention  by  feizing 
lofs  for  Ihining  epithets  adapted  to  the  topic  of  the  hour,  by  filling  their 
every  occafion.  I  dctrai^  not  from  his  poems  svith  the  names  of  perfons  who 
merit ;  for,  as  the  improver  of  Englilh  are  the  fubjeft  of  converfation  at  the 
verlification,  as  the  introducer  of  a  moment,  and  by  boldly  furprifing  their 
brilliant  didion  unknown  before,  he  readers  with  attacks  on  the  moll  rel^ 
Kits  iulllyobt:uncd  univerfal  fame.  pe<51able  charaflers,  or  at  Icall  on  per- 
Uut  tliat  which  is  laudable  in  him  fons  who,  from  their  rank  and  their  of- 
-as  the  inventor,  cannot  entitle  his  mere  flees,  provided  khey  are  tolerably  de- 
imitators  to  any  great  applaufe.  They  cent,  ought  to  be  exempted  from  riru- 
may  be  called  good  verfifiers,  pretty  lent  abufe  and  public  ^loquy.  It  is 
poetallers,  but  they  cannot  rank  with  the  intcrell  of  the  community,  .that  per- 
their  mailer  as  a  poet,  or  an  original  fons  of  high  ilations,  whole  exam}de 
improver  of  verlification.  is  powerful,  and  whofe  authority  ought 

While  they  exercifed  their  imitative  to  carry  weight,  Ihould  nut  be  held  out 
ikill  on  fubjeds  not  at  all  injurious,  to  the  vulgar  as  objc<lls  of  derifion.  If 
they  might  obtain  approbation,  and  they  have  common  failings,  or  have 
would  certainly  efcape  cenfure ;  but  been  guilty  of  human  errors,  a  veil 
the  candid,  the  moderate,  and  impar-  (hould  be  thrown  over  them  for  the  fake 
tial  pit  of  mankind,  hare  lamented  of  decorum,  and  of  that  beautiful  order 
that  they  have  Itolen  the  graces  of  in  fociety  which  conduces  to  a  thou- 
Po)>e’s  verfification  to  decorate  and  fand  beneficial  purpofes. 
recommend  a  kind  of  fatire,  abound-  But  a  fpirit  of  levelling  high  charac- 
ing  in  virulent  and  prfonal  invedtve.  tors  and  rank  is  one  of  the  dilKn- 
1  am  fcofible  that  feme  works  of  guifhing  marks  of  the  prefent  times, 
this  kind  have  been  extoHed  in  the  It  was  introduced  by  what  is  called 
higliell  terms  ;  but  I  know,  at  the  the  Oppolition.  Unfortunately  fo* 
fame  time,  that  the  extravagant  ap  all  that  is  decent,  and  honourable,  and 

{ilaufe  was,  in  great  meafurc,  the  ebul-  right,  it  has  been  judged  expedient 
ition  of  prty-zeal,  or  of  that  unhappy  tliat  Government,  or  the  Minillers  of 
difpfition  of  the  human  mind  which  Government,  Ihould  be  conilantlv  em- 
prompts  it  to  rejoice  in  feeing  elevated  barrafled  by  a  (landing  Oppontioo. 
merit  or  rank  degraded  by  defamation.  The  tools  employed  by  the  leaders  of 
Take  away  from  fuch  poems  the  pr-  this  Oppofition  are  often  fuch  as  are 
funality,  the  local  and  temporary  allu-  only  fit  for  dirty  work.  Unable  to 
(ions,  and  liow  fmall  a  jiortiuu  will  re-  clTeifl  any  more  laudable  puipdfe,  they 
VoL.  VH.  No.  37.  B  have 
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have  been  employed  to  afperfe  the 
charafters  of  the  temporary  pofleffors 
of  office,  and  its  confcquent  powers 
and  emoluments.  Not  fatisfied  with 
attacking  the  Political  perfons,  they 
have  dared  to  go  farther,  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  privacies  of  family  retirement, 
and  to  fpare  neither  age  nor  fex,  in 
divulging  whatever  envy  has  fuggelt- 
td.  The  poetical  fatirift  has  been 
called  upon  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
condufting  the  levelling  engine.  Some 
read,  and  are  pleafed  with  verfc,  who 
would  have  overlooked  the  inveftive 
in  humble  prole.  Good  ver fillers  have 
been  found,  and  the  moll  exalted  per- 
ft.ns  in  the  kingdom  cruelly  hitched 
in  a  rhyme,  and  thrown  out  to  the 
Tulgar,  to  be  tolTed  about  by  the  tongue 
of  Infamy. 

Every  loyal  fubjefl,  every  gentle¬ 
man,  every  confiderate  father  of  a  fa¬ 
mily,  every  man  of  common  huma¬ 
nity,  is  hurt  at  the  cruel  and  opj'iobii- 
ous  treatment  which  the  King,  tl)e  ve- 
ry  fountain  of  honour,  has  ex]>criknced 
from  the  hands  of  rhyming  ruflihBs. 

Great  pretenfions  to  good  humour, 
mirth,  and  gaiety,  are  made  by  the 
latirills  ;  but  the  pretenfions  are  a  veil 
of  gauze.  It  is  eal'y  to  fee  through 
the  pellucid  difguife,  the  fnakes  of  en¬ 
vy,  the  horrid  features  of  malice,  the 
yellow  tinge  of  jealoufy,  the  diflortions 
of  difappointment  grinning  with  a  Sar¬ 
donic  Imile. 

Hie  nigrx  fuccus  luliginls,  hcc  ell 

iErugo  mera. 

But  as  a  veil  is  ufed,  as  diverfion 
and  pleafantry  are  promifed,  and  as 
detraflion  from  illullrious  merit  is  but 
too  agreeable  to  moll  men,  the  poems 
are  read,  and  do  much  mifehief  in  tlie 
fiiort  period  of  their  exillcnce. 

TJie  pain  they  give  to  individuals, 
who  are  burned  with  a  caullic,  yet 
are  conlcious  of  having  given  no  pio- 
vocation,  is  enough  to  render  the  prac¬ 
tice  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  who 
conlider  duly  how  much  a  feeling 


mind  fullers  on  fuch  occafions,  and 
how  little  right  a  dark  and  malignant 
all'aflin  can  have  to  infli^  a  punilh- 
ment  w'lthout  an  ofrence,  to  bring  an 
accufation  without  coming  forward  as 
the  accufer. 

Thepra^Hcc  is  injurious  to  the  pub* 
lie,  as  it  tends  to  difcourage'the  growth 
of  vinue,  and  all  honell  attempts  to 
be  diftinguilhed  by  merit.  Such  at¬ 
tempts  of  nectflity  render  a  man  con- 
fricuous ;  and  he  no  fooner  becomes 
lu,  than  he  is  confidcred  as  a  proper 
mark  for  Scortl  to  Iheot  at,  and  for 
Envy  to  afperfe.  A  man  may  be  afraid 
to  exert  himfelf,  when,  every  Hep  he 
advances,  he  is  tlie  more  in  danger  of 
attrading  notice,  and  conlequently  of 
becoming  the  mark  at  which  the  ma- 
Icv'olent  may  be>:d  their  bowi,  and Jlyxit 
out  their  arro^'t,  even  hitk  r  •wordt. 

What  a  triumph  to  villany,  profli¬ 
gacy,  and  ignorance  ;  when  virtuous 
and  innocent,  and  inoffenlivc  charac¬ 
ters  are  fingled  out  for  that  fatire 
which  thcmlclves  only  can  deferve  ! 

This  is  a  vit  digna  lege  regi.  Ex- 
poHulation  is  in  vain  ;  and  laws,  which 
might  rellrain  it,  will  not  Ik  duly  ex¬ 
ecuted,  in  a  country  where  licentiouf- 
nefs  is  unfortunately  confidcred  as 
elfential  to  tlie  exiltencc  of  civil  li¬ 
berty. 


Of  affeHed  Senfihility  /  a  Lamentation 
over  an  unfortunate  Anitnalcule* . 
Elinda  was  always  remarkably 
fond  of  patlictic  novels,  tragedies, 
and  elegies.  Sterne's  fentiment^  beau¬ 
ties  were  her  peculiar  favourites.  She 
had  indeed  contra£led  fo  great  a  ten- 
dei  uefs  of  fenfibility  from  fuch  reading, 
that  (he  often  carried  the  amiable  as 
weaknefs  into  common  life,  and  would 
weep  and  ligh  as  if  her  heart  was 
breaking  at  occurrences  which  others, 
by  no  means  deficiait  in  humanity, 
viewed  with  indiflerence.  She  could 
not  bear  die  idea  of  killing  aoimalt 
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for  food.  She  deteded  the  fpons  of 
filhing  and  hunung,  bccaufe  of  their 
ineffable  cruelty  She  was  ready  to 
faint  if  her  coachman  whipt  his  horfes 
when  they  would  not  draw  uj>  hill ; 
and  fhe  actually  fell  down  in  a  fit  on 
a  gentleman’s  treading  on  her  favour- 
rite  cat’s  tail,  as  he  eagerly  (looped  to 
fave  her  child  from  falling  into  the 
fire. 

As  (he  was  rather  of  a  romantic 
turn,  (lie  would  frequently  utter  fen- 
timental  foliluquies  on  benevolence  and 
humanity  ;  and  when  any  catadrophe 
of  a  pathetic  nature  occurred,  (he  ge¬ 
nerally  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  by 
writing  a  lamentation.  I  |irocured 
from  one  of  Ijer  friends  the  following 
piece,  with  libeny  to  preleat  it  to  the 
public  eye. 

Belinda,  it  feems,  was  at  her  toi¬ 
lette,  adorning  her  treffes,  when  an 
animalcule  of  no  great  repute  in  the 
woi  Id,  but  who  often  obti  udes  where 
he  is  not  welcome,  fell  from  her  beau¬ 
tiful  treffes  on  her  Qeck.  In  the  iirit 
emotions  of  her  furprife  and  anger  (he 
feized  the  little  wretch,  and  crulhed 
it  between  her  nails,  till  it  expired 
with  a  found 

Atuvvrir  it 

as  Homer  exprelTes  the  exit  of  his 
heroes. 

The  noife  and  the  fight  of  the  vif- 
cera  foon  recalled  her  fenllbility,  and 
(he  thus  expreffed  it : 

“  Thou  jX)or  partaker  of  vitality, 
farewell.  Life  undoubtedly  was  fweet 
unto  thee,  and  1  have  hadily  deprived 
thee  of  it.  But  furely  the  world  was 
wide  enough  for  thee  and  me  ;  and 
it  was  ungenerous  to  murder  one  who 
fought  an  afylum  under  my  follering 
proteiflion. 

”  Becaufe  thou  art  minute,  we  are 
inclined  to  fupjHife  thee  infenfible. 
But  doubtlcfs  thou  hadll  nerves  and 
delicate  Icnfations  proportioned  to  the 
finenefs  of  thy  organs.  Perhaps  thou 
hadd  a  partner  of  thine  affetlions,  and 
a  numerous  progeny,  whom  thou  faw- 
cd  riling  to  matuiity  with  p  ireutal  de¬ 


light,  and  who  are*  now  left  deditiite  of 
a  protector  in  their  helplefs  infancy. 

“  Thy  pain  is  indeed  at  an  end  ;  but 
I  cannot  help  deploring  the  unfeeling 
cruelty  of  thofe  who  deprive  the  fmall- 
ed  rejitUo,  to  whom  nature  has  given 
breath,  of  that  life  which,  though  it 
apjKars  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  thoughtlefs,  yet  is  fweet  to  the 
meaned  animal — ouas  fweet  to  thee, 
thou  departed  animalcule.  Alas,  that 
1  mud  now  fay  wuj  fvxet  to  thee  ! 
Did  I  poffefs  the  power  of  refufeiu- 
tion,  1  would  re-animate  thy  lifclefs 
coqife,  and  ch>.Tilh  thee  in  the  warmed 
corner  of  thy  favourite  dwelling-place. 
But  adieu  for  ever  ;  for  my  with  is 
vain.  Yet  if  thy  (hade  is  dill  confei- 
ous,  and  hovers  over  the  head  it  once 
inhabited,  pardon  a  hady  of  vio¬ 
lence,  which  1  endeavour  to  expiate 
with  the  tear  of  i'ynipathy  and  the  figh 
of  fenfibility.” 

Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli. 

I  am  informed  that  the  drawer  of 
her  writing-table  is  full  of  elegies  and 
elegiac  fonaets  on  rats  and  mice 
caught  in  traps,  and  of  tom-tits  and 
robin  red  -  breads  killed  by  fchool- 
boys.  I  remember  to  have  heard  a 
mod  pathetic  elegy  recited  on  the 
death  of  a  red-brealt,  but  can  only  rc; 
colletd  one  pathetic  Erot^u, — “  Who 
“  killed  Cock  Robin  ?” 

There  is  alfo  a  fublime  deification 
of  an  earth-worm  wliich  (he  once  ac¬ 
cidentally  trod  upon  as  (he  was  en-  , 
deavouring  to  rclcue  a  ily  from  a  fen¬ 
der  in  the  garden.  It  concludes  thus  : 

But  ceafe  to  weep — no  more  to  crawl 
In  the  dark  earth  beneath  yon  wall, 

On  liiow-whitc  pinions  thou  (halt  rile, 
Aud  clauii  thy  place  in  yonder  ikies. 

r.fis,  toads,  bats,  every  thing  that 
hath  lite,  has  a  claim  to  her  tendered 
compalfiun.  And  certainly  her  ten- 
dernefs  to  them  does  her  honour  ;  but 
the  excelEve  fenfibility  which  their 
(lighted  fuilcrings  feem  to  occafion, 
gives  room  to  lufpe<d  that  (he  is  not 
without  adcvtation.  Wlut  is  lb  fm- 
>  i  guliu 
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gular  and  exccIHvc  can  fcarccly  be  na* 
turai. 

Having  heard  andobferved  (o  much 
of  her  delicate  feelings  for  the  irrar 
tional  creation,  1  was  naturally  led  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  her  beha¬ 
viour  in  the  more  intcrclfing  attach¬ 
ments  of  private  life.  1  expeftcd  to 
find  that — flie,  of  courfe, 

Like  the  needle  true, 

Turn’d  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  wo. 

And  turning,  trembled  too. 

The  following  is  the  refult  of  my 
invclligation.  Her  temper  was  fo  va¬ 
rious  and  violent  that  her  huftand  was 
often  obliged  to  leave  his  home  in 
fcarch  of  peace.  I  heard  he  had  juft 
recovered  from  a  fit  of  illnefs,  during 
the  whole  of  which  (lie  had  feldom 
vifited  him,  and  (hewn  no  folicitude. 
She  had  fat  weqnng  over  a  novel  on 
the  very  day  on  which  his  fever  came 
to  a  criiis,  and  the  phyficians  had  de¬ 
clared  his  recovery  dubious.  On  his 
recovery  he  had  gone  on  a  voyage  to 
the  Eart  Indies,  by  her  advice,  for 
the  improvement  of  his  fomine.  He 
took  leave  of  her  w;ry  aftc^tionately  ; 
but  file  was  drefling  to  go  and  fee  Mrs 
Siddons  in  Caiifta,  and  could  not  pof- 
fibly  fpend  much  time  in  a  formal 
parting,  which  was  a  thing  fhe  above 
all  things  detefted  1  But,  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  fhe  fainted  away  in  the 
boxes  on  Mrs  Siddon’s  firft  entrance, 
before  the  actrefs  had  uttered  a  fyl- 
lable ! 

Two  fine  little  boys  were  left  un¬ 
der  her  care,  without  couitroul,  du¬ 
ring  their  fatlicr’s  abfencc.^  The  little 
rogues  had  fine  hcaltli  and  fpirits,  and 
would  make  a  noife,  which  (Ire  could 
not  bear,  as  fhe  was  bufy  in  preparing  to 
afl  a  capital  part  in  the  Orphan,  jt  a 
private  theatre  built  by  a  man  of  ror- 
tane  and  faflrion  for  his  own  amufe- 
ment.  She  determined  therefore  to 
fend  the  brats  to  fchool.  Indeed  fl(e 
declared  in  all  companies,  Arc  thought 
it  the  firft  of  a  motlicr’s  duties  to  take 
care  that  her  children  were  wr  II  edu¬ 
cated-  She  thaclbrc  fent  them  out- 


fidc  paflengers  by  the  ftagc-coach  to 
an  academy  in  Yorkfhirc,  wlrcre  fhe 
bad  ftipulared  that  they  (hould  not 
come  home  in  the  holidays,  and  in¬ 
deed  not  till  their  father  arrived  ;  for 
fhe  Was  meditating  a  new  tiagedy,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  the  Dilbell  Mother, 
or  the  Widowed  Wife. 

Though  fhe  v  as  not  very  fond  of 
her  hufband,  who  was  a  plain  good 
roan,  without  any  pie  feclingt,  and 
was  difpleaftd  with’  her  children, 
whofe  noife  interrupted  her  ftudics, 
yet  I  took  it  for  granted,  tbot-lhe  who 
fpoke  fo  feelingly  of  diflrcfs,  of  bene~ 
volence,  of  humanity,  of  charity,  and 
who  lympathifed  with  the  poor  beetle 
that  wc  tread  upon,  could  nut  be  but 
profufely  beneficent  to  all  her  fellow- 
creatures  in  aflliiflion  who  folicited  her 
afliftance  ;  but  I  was  here  alfo  great¬ 
ly  miftaken.  A  workman  in  flopping 
up  her  windows,  in  confequcncc  of 
the  late  commutation  tax,  fell  from  a 
feaffold  tlircc  (lories  high  and  broke 
his  leg.  The  paflengers  took  him  up, 
knocked  at  the  door,  aud  dofired  he 
might  be  admitted  till  a  furgeon  could 
be  fent  for  ;  but  I  heard  her  as  I  paf- 
fed  by  declaring,  in  a  voice  that  might 
be  heard  from  the  ftair-cafe  on  which 
(lie  flood  quite  to  the  end  of  the 
ftrcct — “  He  fliall  not  be  brought 
“  here — e  fliall  have  a  great  deal 
“  of  trouble  with  him.  Take  him  to 
the  hofpitai  immediately  ;  and  (hut 
“  the  dqor,  d’ye  hear,  John.”  The 
palTengcrs,  left  time  fhould  be  loft, 
hurried  the  poor  man  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  public  houfe,  where  the  honeft 
landlord,  with  a  pot  of  porter  in  his 
hand,  and  an  unmeaning  oath  in  hi$ 
mouth,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Let  him  in  ?— 
“  aye,  and  welcome.  Here,  Toro,  fee 
“  him  laid  on  my  own  bed,  and  let 
“  him  have  every  thing  ncccflary  ; 
“  and  if  he  never  pays  me  its  no 
”  great  matter. — Come,  here’s  to  his 
“  getting  well  ag.un  foon.  Poor  man— 
**  I  war  rant  now  he  has  a  w’ifc  an4 
”  family  that  muft  ftarve  till  he  gets 
“  about  again — but  they  (han’t  nei- 
“  ihcr — I’ll  nicution  it  to  our  club— 
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M  They  are  all  hearty  ones,  I  know, 
“  and  will  fubfcribe  handfomely.” 

The  truth  was,  that  the.  man  had  a 
wife  and  family,  as  my  landlord  con- 
jefiured,  and  is  commonly  the  cafe.  I 
heard  that  he  went  next  morning  to 
Belinda  with  a  petition,  drawn  up  ve> 
ry  pathetically  by  a  lawyer,  who  ne¬ 
ver  ga\x  any  thing  himfelf.  Belinda 
had  given  orders  to  the  fervants  to 
fay  (he  was  not  at  home  if  any  body 
Ihould  call  that  week.  For,  indeed, 
flic  was  exceedingly  engaged  in  pen¬ 
ning  an  elegy  on  the  lap-dog,  who  had 
•  died  of  a  loofenefs  ;  and  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  finiih  her  addrefs  to  the  Dut- 
chefs  on  the  hardiiilps  of  the  Lbour- 
ing  poor. 

1  was  fatisfied  w'ith  thefe  inquiries, 
and  began  to  lofe  my  veneration  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  exquilite  fen- 
Gbiiity,  of  delicate  feeling,  and  the 
moll  refined  fentiment;  believing  firm¬ 
ly,  that  there  is  more  good  fenfe  and 
true  kindnefs  in  the  plain  motherly 
houfewife,  who  is  not  above  her  do- 
medic  duties,  and  in  the  honell  man 
of  common  fenfe,  than  in  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  pretenders  to  more  benevo¬ 
lent  fenfatiuns,  or  finer  feelings ^  than 
belong  to  other  people  ot  equal  rank, 
opulence,  and  education. 


A  Ramble  of  a  Benevolent  Man*. 

Vir  bonus  ell  qui  prodeft  quibus  potell, 
nocet  nemini. 

S  I  R, 

The  weather  was  remarkably  fe- 
renc,  and  1  refolved  to  leave 
my  book-room  to  enjoy  the  vernal  fca- 
fon.  1  walked  carclefsly  from  field  to 
field,  regaled  with  tlie  fweet  fmells 
which  arofe  from  tlie  new-mown  hay, 
and  cheared  by  every  appearance  of 
plenty  and  tranquillity.  External  ob- 
jt<2$  have  a  powerful  cffeil  in  foothing 
the  mind  of  mao.  1  found  mylelt 

*  From 


fympathizing  with  the  appearance  oC 
happinefs  around  me.  Every  ruder 
pallion  was  lulled  to  red,  my  heart 
glowed  with  benevolence,  and  I  en« 
joyed  for  a  Ihort  time  a  date  of  per¬ 
fect  felicity. 

As  I  roamed  without  any  fettled 
purpofe,  my  feet  carried  me  to  the 
city.  Curiofity  led  me  with  the  crowd 
into  the  Sclfions  Houfe ;  and  as  1  had 
jud  left  a  beautiful  feene,  in  which  all 
was  peace,  1  could  not  but  be  parti¬ 
cularly  druck  with  the  contrad  of  the 
prefrnt  nciie  and  tumult.  I  heard  two 
trials,  in  one  of  which  a  wretch  was 
convi(5lcd  of  murder,  and  in  the  other 
a  caufe  was  in  debate  which  appeared 
to  involve  great  numbers  in  the  crimes 
of  fraud  and  perjury.  The  altercation 
of  the  pleaders,  and  the  prevarication 
of  the  witnelTes,  contributed  to  corn* 
plete  a  fcenc  by  no  means  adapted  to 
infj)ire  exalted  ideas  of  human  nature. 

I  hadily  left  the  place,  when,  tomry 
mortification,  I  found  that  in  the  ve¬ 
ry  court  of  judice  I  had  been  robbed 
of  my  watch  and  handkercliief.  While 
I  was  lamenting  my  lofs,  and  encou¬ 
raging  fome  fentiments  perhaps  rather 
too  unfavourable  to  my  fpedes,  I  wan 
fuddcnly  involved  In  a  crowd,  collcded 
with  eager  curiofity  to  fee  two  hack¬ 
ney-coachmen  terminate  a  difpute  by 
the  exertion  of  their  drength  in  fiogw 
combat.  The  parties  were  nearly  e- 
qual,  and  terrible  was  the  coailid.' 
The  blows  relbunded  at  a  great  dif- 
tance,  and  prefently  I  beheld  them 
both  covered  with  blood  and  dirt, 
(hocking  figures  to  the  imagination.  " 
The  fpeclators  cxprclTed  no  widt  that 
the  combatants  might  be  feparated  ; 
but  feemed  delight^  when  a  violent 
blow  took  place,  and  dilappointed 
when  it  was  fpent  in  air.  I  wiihed  tn 
interfere,  and  promote  an  amicable  ad- 
judroent  of  the  matter  ia  difpute ;  buf 
I  found  my  efforts  ineffeduai.  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  propofe  the  feparation  of  tho 
poor  creatures,  who  were  thus  cruelly 
bruifing  each  other,  to  a  jolly  batcher, 
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fix  feet  high  and  tliree  fe  n  broad ;  but  coffce-houfe,  and  fcek  airufcment  by 
he  gave  me  an  indignant  look,  and  a  pcntfal  of  the  new's-pajiers.  I  fat 
threatened  to  knock  me  down  if  I  down,  ami  hajipcned  to  call  my  eye 
dared  to  interpofe.  •  I  found  indeed  over  the  lad  column,  which  conlilled 
that  the  combat  afforded  exquifite  in  nothing  but  narrative*  of  rapes,  rob- 
pleafure  to  the  crowd.  Some  rubbed  btrics,  and  murders.  Tl'.o’  I  knew 
their  hands  with  glee,  foine  (ilently  that  this  was  not  at  all  uncommon, 
grinned,while  others  vociforated  words  and  that  everyday’s  paper  of  intelli- 
of  encouragement,  and  others  fltipped  gcncc  could  furnifli  fomething  of  a  fi- 
for  joy.  Great  pleafures  are,  how-  milar  hillory,  yet  being  in  a  molan- 
ever,  of  no  long  duration,  and  this  a-  choly  mood,  I  was  particularly  Hi  uck 
mufement  was  terminated  by  one  of  by  it,  and  h;ilfily  lajing  down  the  pa- 
the  combatants  ceafing  to  rile  on  re-  per,  and  paying  for  my  diih  of  coffee, 
ceiving  a  violent  droke  on  his  left  I  put  on  my  hat,  and  rcfolvcd  to  walk 
temple.  Down  he  fell,  and  the  ground  to  my  little  rural  retirement,  about  four 
(hook  under  him  ;  and  though  he  at-  miles  from  this  turbulent  feene. 
tempted  three  times  to  rife,  he  was  As  1  walked  along,  1  could  not 
unable  to  cffedl  his  purpofe ;  and  the  help  calling  to  my  mind,  with  fenti- 
whole  circle  agreed  that  he  was  as  ments  of  extreme  regret,  the  pleafing 
dead  as  a  door  nail.  The  conqueror  ideas  with  wliich  I  fet  out  in  the 
had  only  loft  three  of  his  fore  teeth  morning.  All  was  then  tranquillity 
and  one  eye,  and  all  agreed  that  he  and  benevolence.  But  I  liad  feen,  in 
had  acquitted  himfelf  like  a  man.  the  fpacc  of  a  few  hours  only,  fuch 
The  crowd,  which  had  been  fo  much  piOures  of  human  mifery  and  perveife- 
delighted  with  the  fray,  no  fooner  faw  nefs,  as  could  not  but  occ.ifiOn  unea-b 
k  concluded,  than  with  looks  of  dif-  finefs  in  a  mind  not  utterly  deftitute 
appointment  they  began  to  difjjcrfe.  of  fympathy. 

I  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  Surely,  faid  I,  nature,  or  the  God 
the  ftaie  of  the  vanquiflitd  party,  and  of  nature,  never  intended  that  man 
found  him  ftill  alive,  though  almoft  in  Ihould  be  fo  degraded.  It  is  paffion' 
need  of  the  means  which  are  ufed  by  which  deforms  the  beauty  of  the  mo- 
the  humane  fociety  to  accompliih  his  ral  world  ;  it  is  wickednefs  and  the 
complete  revival.  An  officious  ac-  negleft  of  religion  which  renders  man 
quaintance  haftened  to  his  afllftance  more  ndferable  than  the  brute,  who  is 
with  a  dram  of  brandy,  which  contri-  happy  in  his  infenfibility.  What  then 
buted  greatly  to  accelerate  his  rcco-  can  I  think  of  thofc  writers  who  ar- 
very.  He  no  fooner  lofe  than  he  gue  in  defence  of  immorality,  and  a- 
poured  forth  a  volley  of  dreadful  im-  gainft  revelation  ?  What  of  thofe  gb- 
precatiens  on  his  limbs,  which  had  vernors  of  the  world,  who  beftow  no 
already  fuffered  extremely.  Inftead  attention  in  preferv-ing  the  morals  of 
of  thanking  me,  or  any  of  the  lpc(fta-  the  common  people,  and  encouraging 
tors  who  had  endeavoured  to  reftore  the  teachers  of  fuch<  doctrines  as  con- 
him,  he  fwore  if  we  did  not  ftand  out  duce  to  the  raifing  of  the  reptile  nan 
of  his  way  he  would  fell  us  to  the  from  the  voluntary  abafement  in  which 
ground.  We  readily  gave  w-iy,  when  his  evil  inclinations  are  able  to  involve 
the  hero,  putting  on  his  cloaths,  walk-  him  ?  Let  the  magiftrate,  the  clergy, 
fd  away,  turned  down  an  alley,  and  the  rich  and  powerful  of  every  occu- 
W-as  feen  by  us  no  more.  paiion,  whofe  example  is  irrefiftible. 

My  refleftions  on  this  feene  were  exert  themfelves  in  diffufing  virtuous 
fuch  as  tended  to  the  degradation  of  principles  and  prafliccs  among  the  peo¬ 
ny  fpecies  ;  and  net  being  in  very  pie  at  large.  Such  benevolence,  more 
good  fpirits,  I  deterraiaed  to  entc;  a  beneficial  than  all  pecuniary  bounty, 

confidcred 
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confidcrcd  only  as  preventing  tempo¬ 
ral  mifery,  caufes  man  to  approach 
nearer  to  his  benignant  Maker  than 
any  other  conduft.  To  that  Maker, 
faid  I,  let  thofe  who  have  charity  ap¬ 
ply  themftlves  in  prayer  for  tl  e  dimi¬ 
nution  of  evil  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
extenlton  of  Ivappinefs  and  peace. 

.  I  was  muGng  on  fueh  fubjci5tt,  when 
I  found  myfelf  at  the  door  of  my  lit¬ 
tle  cottage.  The  evening  was  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  clouds  in  the  Welt  wcie 
variegated  with  colours,  fueh  as  no 
pencil  has  yet  been  able  to  imitate. 
My  garden  breathed  odours,  and  dif- 
played  the  bloom  of  (hrubs,  fueh  as 
might  adorn  the  Elyfian  Gelds  of  the 
poets.  AH  confpired  to  reftore  the 
tranquillity  of  the  morning;  and  when 
I  retired  to  reft,  my  fpirits  being  com- 
pofed,  I  foon  funk  into  a  fweet  deep, 
pleafingly  interrupted  in  the  morning 
by  a  dream,  which,  as  it  appeared  to 
have  fome  conne^Hon  with  the  ideas 
which  I  had  entertained  in  the  day, 
I  lhall  relate. — 

I  thought  1  was  on  a  large  plain 
covered  over  with  flocks  of  innumer¬ 
able  fheep.  They  ap])earetl  to  ftraggle 
without  a  guide.  Many  had  their 
fleeces  torn  by  brambles,  fome  were 
loll  in  a  barren  wildernefs,  others  were 
purfued  by  wolves,  and  not  a  few  were 
conllantly  engaged  in  annoying  each 
other  with  their  horns.  There  was  a 
general  bleating  in  a  tone  expreflive  of 
great  didrefs.  I  pitied  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures,  but  law  no  hopes  of  affording 
them  relief,  till  I  turned  my  eyes  to 
the  eadern  part  of  the  plain,  when  I 
beheld  a  venerable  diepherd  with  his 
crook  inviting  the  Iheep  into  a  fold. 


through  which  ran  a  delightful  dream 
of  clear  water.  Many  rufhed  in,  and 
began  to  drink  with  avidity.  The  al¬ 
teration  in  their  appearance  w'as  in  the 
highed  degree  pleadng.  The.  lambs 
l^ayed  about  without  any  fear  of  the 
wolf,  and  the  fheep  lay  and  balked  in 
the  funfhine,  or  fought  rededunent  in 
the  cool  lhade.  The  ihepherd's  looks 
were  benevolent  beyond  exprellioo. 
He  made  ufe  of  every  enticement  to 
bring  the  diccp  into  the  fold,  but  tha- 
ny  would  not  hear  his  voice,  and  fonw 
leemed  to  hear  it,  but  perverfcly  ran 
away  from  him.  I  faw  thofe  who  were 
fo  unha]>py  as  to  refufe  to  enter,  pe- 
rifh  miierably  by  falling  from  rocks, 
by  famine,  by  the  violence  of  the 
wolf,  and  by  difeafe.  I  turned  d-om 
the  painful  profpedl  to  fee  the  good 
diepherd  and  liis  fold ;  and  I  thought 
at  the  clofe  of  the  day  he  led  the 
fheep  into  a  green  padure,  the  verdure 
and  fertility  of  which  was  increafed 
by  the  gentle  river  which  bowed  thru*- 
the  middle  of  it. 

I  was  fo  delighted  with  the  foene, 
that  I  was  going  to  call  out  to  the 
diepherd  in  an  extafy  of  joy,  when  I 
awoke. 

I  could  not  but  lament  the  abfonce 
of  fo  pleaflng  a  vifioc  ;  but  the  avo-- 
cations  and  ncccfGties  of  life  called 
me  foom  my  bed,  which  I  left  vwth 
rcfoladons  of  devoting  the  red  of  my 
life  to  the  alleviation  of  evil  wherever 
I  (hould  find  it,  and  to  the  fccuring 
of  His  favour  who  can  lead. me  from 
the  vale  of  mifery  to  the  waters  of 
comfort  and  the  fountain  of  life. 

1  am.  Sir,  your’s,  &c. 

A  Contemplative  Ramblek. 
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July  *o*'\  AT  E  left  Bagnere  de 
178’'.  VV  Luchon,  and  eroded 
the  mountains  to  Viclk,  the  fird  town 
Qn  the  Spaoidi  fide.  The  Pyrenees 


are  fo  great  an  objc£l  of  examination, 
in  whatever  light  they  are  confidcred, 
but  efpecially  in  tliat  of  agriculture, 
that  it  would  be  adding  a  great  deal 

too 
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too  much  to  the  length  of  this  paper  bling  into  the  plain,  from  the  attacks 
to  fpeak  of  them  here  ;  I  lhall  on  an-  of  the  froft,  and  the  melting  of  the 
other  occafion  be  particular  in  defcri-  fnows,  the  flope  to  the  river  being 
bing  the  hulbandry  praiflifed  in  them,  fprcad  with  fragments.  Met  here  with 
and  at  prcfent  flop  no  longer  than  to  pieces  of  lead  ore  and  manganefe.  On 
mention  the  pafturage  of  Catalonian  the  northern  ridge,  bearing  to  the 
fteep  in  them.  By  a  little  detour  out  Weft,  are  the  paftures  of  the  Spanifti 
»f  our  direft  road,  and  by  palling  Hof-  flocks.  The  ridge  is  not,  however, 
pital,  which  is  the  name  of  a  folitary  the  whole  ;  there  are  two  other  moun- 
wrctched  inn,  we  gained  the  heights,  tains,  quite  in  a  different  fituation, 
but  free  from  fnow,  which  the  Spiini-  and  the  flieep  travel  from  one  to  ano- 
ards  hire  of  the  French  for  the  paftu-  ther,  as  the  pafturage  is  Ihort  or  plcn- 
rage  of  their  flocks.  I  muft  obfcrve,  tiful.  I  examined  the  foil  of  thefe 
that  a  conGderable  pan  of  the  moun-  mountain-paffures,  and  found  it  in  ge- 
tains  belong  in  propcny  to  the  com-  neral  ftony  ;  what  in  the  Weft  of 
munities  of  the  refpeeftive  parifhes,  and  England  would  be  called  a  ftone  brajh^ 
are  difpofed  of  by  what  we  fhould  call  with  fome  mixture  of  loam,  and  in  a 
theVeftry:  they  hire  a  very  conCderablc  few  places  a  little  peaty.  The  plants 
range  of  many  miles.  The  French  moun-  are  many  of  them  untouched  by  the 
tains,  on  which  they  pafture,  are  four  fheep  :  many  ferns,  narciffus,  violets, 
hours  diftant  from  Bagnerc  de  Lu-  ti.c.\3i\xX.\iyx:Vi^K,  (poterium fmguiforha) 
chon,  and  belong  to  that  town  :  thofe  and  the  narrow-leaved  plantain  (plan- 
hours  are  more  than  20  Englilh  miles,  tago  lancnlata)  were  eaten,  as  may  be 
and  are  the  moft  diftant  part  of  the  fuppofed,  clofe.  I  looked  for  trefoils,- 
parifh.  To  arrive  at  them,  wc  fol-  but  found  fcarcely  any.  It  was  very 

apparent,  that  foil  and  peculiarity  of 
herbage  had  little  to  do  in  rendering 
thefe  heights  proper  for  flieep.  In  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  tops  of 
mountains  half  the  height  of  thefe,  for 
we  were  abtive  fnow  in  July,  are  bogs; 
all  are  fo  which  I  have  feen  in  our 
iflands  ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  proportion  of 
dry  land  is  very  trifling  to  that  which  is 
extremely  wet.  Here  they  are  in  ge- 


lowed  the  liver  Pique,  which  upon 
the  maps  is  fometimes  called  the  Nefte. 

The  whole  way  it  runs  in  a  torrent, 
and  falls  in  cafeades  of  many  ftories, 
formed  either  by  large  pieces  of  rock, 
or  by  trees  carried  down,  and  ftopjied 
ky  ftones.  The  current,  in  procefs  of 
ages,  has  worn  itfelf  deep  glens  to 
pafs  through,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  tumbling  of  the  water  is  heard, 

but  can  be  feen  only  at  breaks  in  the  ncral  very  dry.  Now  a  great  range  of 
wood,  which  hang  over  and  darken  dry  land,  let  the  jilants  be  what  they 
the  feene.  The  road,  as  it  is  called,  may,  will  in  every  country  fuit  Iheep. 
paflTes  generally  by  the  liver,  but  The  flock  is  brought  every  niglit  to 
hangs,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  one  fjiot,  which  is  fituated  at  the  end 
like  a  Ihelf  on  the  mountain  Gde,  and  of  the  valley  on  the  river  I  have  mcn- 
is  truly  dreadful  to  the  inhabitants  of  tioned,  and  near  the  port  or  paftage 
plains,  from  being  broken  by  gullies,  of  Picada.  It  is  a  level  fpot  flielter- 
and  Hoping  on  the  edges  of  precipices:  ed  from  all  winds.  The  foil  is  8  or 
it  is,  however,  paflable  by  mules,  and  p  inches  deep  of  old  dung,  not  at  all 
by  die  horfes  of  mountains.  The  vale  inclofcd  ;  and  from  the  freedom  from 


grows  fo  narrow  at  laft,  that  it  is  not 
above  103  yards  wide  in  fome  places. 
The  general  feene  at  laft  has  little 
wood.  The  mountainson  the  South  Gde 


wood  all  around  it,  feems  to  be  cho- 
fen  partly  for  fafety  again!!  wolves  and 
bears.  Near  it  is  a  very  large  ftone, 
cr  rather  rock,  fallen  froth  the  moun- 


£ni!h  in  a  pyramidical  rock  of  micace-  tain.  This  the  Ihepherds  have  taken 
*us  fchatus,  which  is  egoftanUy  turn-  for  a  ihcheri  and  have  built  a  hut 
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It ;  their  beds  are  ftieep-flcins, 
Biid  their  doors  fo  fniall  that  they 
crawl  in.  I  faw  no  place  for  fire,  but 
they  have  it,  fince  they  drefs  here  the 
fledi  of  their  (he^,  and  in  the  night 
fometimes  keep  ou  the  bears,  by  whir¬ 
ling  fire-brands  }  four  of  them  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  flock  mentioned  above  lie 
here.  Viewed  their  flock  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  by  means  of  our  guide  and 
interpreter,  made  fomc  inquiries  of  the 
fla-pherds,  which  they  anfwered  rea¬ 
dily,  and  very  civilly.  A  Spaniard 
at  Venafque,  a  city  in  the  Pyrenees, 
gi\'es  600  litres  French,  (the  livre  is 
lo^d.  Engl.)  a  year, for  thepaflurage 
of  this  flock  of  2000  iheep.  In  the 
winter  he  fends  them  into  the  lower 
parts  of  Catalonia,  a  journey  of  1 2  or 
13  days,  and  when  fnow  is  melted 
enough  in  the  fpring,  they  are  condu(5t- 
ed  back  again.  They  are  the  whole 
year  kept  in  motion,  a.nd  moving  from 
IjMit  to  f}X)t,  which  is  owang  to  the 
great  range  they  every  where  have  of 
pafture.  They  are  always  in  the  open 
air,  never  houfed  or  under  cover,  and 
never  talle  of  any  food  but  what  diey 
can  find  on  the  hills. 

Four  Ihcpherds,  and  from  four  to 
Cx  large  Spanifli  dogs  have  the  care 
of  this  flock  :  the  latter  arc  in  France 
called  of  the  Pyrenees  breed ;  they  are 
black  and  wliite,  of  the  fizc  of  a  large 
wolf,  a  large  head  and  neck,  armed 
with  collars  (luck  with  iron  fpikes.  No 
wolf  can  (land  again!!  them ;  but  Bears 
arc  more  potent  adverfaries.  If  a  bear 
can  reach  a  tree  he  is  (afe  ;  he  rifes  on 
his  hind  legs,  with  his  back  to  the 
tree,  and  fets  the  dogs  at  defiance. 
In  the  night  the  (hepherds  rely  en¬ 
tirely  on  their  dogs,  but  on  hearing 
them  bark  are  ready  with  fire-arms,  as 
the  dogs  rarely  bark  if  a  bear  is  not 
at  hand.  I  was  furprized  to  find  that 
they  are  fed  only  widi  bread  and  tnilk. 
The  head  flicplierd  is  paid  1 20  livres 
a  year,  wages  and '  bread  ;  others  80 
livres  and  bread.  But  they  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  keep  goats,  of  which  they  have 
many,  which  they  milk  €very  day; 
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their  food  is  milk  and  bread,  except 
the  fleih  of  fuch  Ihecp  or  lambs  as  ac 
cidents  give  them.  The  head  fhep- 
herd  keeps  on  the  mountain  top,  or  an 
elevated  fpot,  from  whence  he  can 
the  better  fee  around  while  the  flock 
traverfes  the  declivities.  In  doing 
this  the  fhcep  are  expofed  to  gieat 
danger  in  places  that  are  (loney :  for 
by  walking  among  the  rocks,  and  e* 
^cially  the  goats,  they  move  the 
(tones,  which,  rolling  down  the  hills, 
acquire  an  accelerated  force,  enough 
to  knock  a  man  down,  and  fhcep  are 
often  killed  by  them :  yet  we  faw  hour 
alert  they  were  to  avoid  fuch  flones, 
and  cautioufly  on  their  guard  againfl 
them.  Examine  the  fhcep  attentive* 
ly.  They  are  in  general  polled,  but 
fome  have  horns  ;  which  in  the  rams 
turn  backwards  behind  the  ears,  and 
projeft  half  a  circle  forward  ;  tho 
ewes  horns  turn  alfo  behind  the  ears, 
but  do  not  projedt ;  the  legs  whfte  or 
reddifh  ;  fpeckled  faces,  tome  white 
fome  redditb  :  they  would  weigh  fat, 
I  reckon,  on  an  average,  from  151b. 
to  1 8  lb.  a  quarter.  Some  tails  fhort, 
fome  left  long.  A  few  black  fheep 
among  them :  fome  wfith  a  very  little 
tuft  .of  woo!  on  their  forehead.  On 
the  whole,  they  refemblc  ihofe  on  the 
South  Downs  :  their  legs  are  as  fnoit 
as  thofe  of  that  breed  :  a  point  which 
merits  obfervation,  as  tltey  travel  fo 
much  and  fo  well.  Tlieir  fhape  is 
very  good ;  round  ribs  and  flat  ftralt 
backs )  and  would  with  us  be  reckon¬ 
ed  handfome  fheep ;  all  in  good  order 
and  flefh.  In  order  to  be  flill  better 
acquainted  with  them,  I  defired  one 
of  tlie  fhepherds  to  catch  a  ram  for 
me  to  feel,  and  examine  the  wool, 
which  1  found  very  thick  and  good, 
of  the  carding  fort,  as  may  be  fup- 
pofed.  I  took  a  fpecimen  of  it,  and 
alfo  of  a  hoggit,  or  lamb  of  lafl  year. 
In  regard  to  the  mellow  Toftnefs  under 
the  tkin,  which,  in  Mr.  Bakewcll’s 
opinion,  is  a  flrong  indication  of  a 
good  breed,  with  a  difpofition  to  fat¬ 
ten,  He  had  it  in  a  much  fuperior  de- 
;  '  gree 
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to  many  of  our  Englilh  breeds,  altogether  fo  pleafant  as  Mri  Walker, 
to  the  full  as  much  fo  as  tlie  South  Thcfe  mountains  are  chiefly  rocks  of 
Downs,  which  are,  for  that  point,  the  micaceous  fchidus,  but.  there  ate  laige 
beft  (hort-woollcd  fheep  which  I  know  detached  fragments  of  granite.  Pafs 


in  England.  The  fleece  was  on  his 
back,  and  weighed,  as  I  guefled,  about 
P.'b.  Englifli,  but  the  average  they  fay 
of  the  flock  is  from,  four  to  fire,  as  1 
calculated  by  reducing  tlie  Catalonian 
pound  of  1 2  oz.  to  ours  of  1 6,’  and 
is  all  Ibid  to  the  French.  This 
ram  had  the  wool  of  the  back  part 
of  his  neck  tied  ciofe,  and  the  up¬ 
per  tuft  tied  a  fecond  knot  by  way 
of  ornament,  nor  <Io  tliey  ever  fhear 
this  part  of  the  fleece  for  that  rea- 
fon  :  we  law  fcvcral  in  the  flock  with 
this  fpecics  of  decoration.  They 
faid  that  this  ram  would  fell  in  Ca¬ 
talonia  for  20  livres.  A  circumftance 
which  cannot  be  too  much  commend¬ 
ed,  and  deferves  univerfal  imitation, 
is  the  extreme  docility  they  accullum 
them  to.  When  I  deflrcd  the  (hep- 
herd  to  catch  one  of  his  rams,  I  fup- 
pofed  he  would  do  it  with  his  crook ; 
or  probably  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all ; 
but  he  walked  into  the  flock,  and 
lingiing  out  a  ram  and  a  goat  bid  them 
follow  him,  which  they  did  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  he  talked  to  them  wlule 
they  were  obeying  him,  holding  out 
his  hand  as  if  to  give  them  fomething. 
By  tliis  method  he  brought  me  the 
ram,  which  1  caught,  and  held  witlr- 
out  difllcultv. 

Having  fatisfied  ourfelves  wth  our 
examination  of  this  flock,  we  return¬ 
ed  to  die  ditetSl  road  for  V'iellc,  uhich 
quits  the  river  above  dcfcrilicd  about 
a  fmall  league  from  Bagnere  ;  It  enters 
loon  after  one  of  the  moll  wooded  re¬ 
gions  of  die  Pyrenees,  and  at  the 
lame  dme  the  moll  romantic.  The 
road  is  fo  bad  that  no  horlc  but  thofe 
of  the  mountains  could  pafs  it,  but 
our  mules  trod  fecurely  amidll  rolling 
Hones  on  the  edges  of  precipices  of 
a  tremendous  depth  ;  but  fure-footed 
as  they  are,  they  arc  not  free  horn 
Humbling  ;  and  wlien  dicy  happen  to 
trip  a  litde  in  thofe  lituations,  they 
cle^trily  their  riders  in  a  manner  not 


the  frontier  line  which  divides  France 
and  Spain ;  and  riling  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  fee  the  Spanilh  valley  of  Aran 
with  the  river  Garronne  winding 
through  it  in  a  beautiful  manner. 
The  town  of  Bofolle  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  where  is  the  Sjian- 
iih  cuftom-houfe.  Mules  imjiortcd 
into  Spain  pay  here  i6  livres.  A 
four  year  old  horfe  the  fame.  A  fix 
year  old  one  13  ditto.  An  ox  5. 
And  a  Iheep  1  i-half  Ibl.  This  vale 
of  Aran  is  nicely  cultivated,  and  with¬ 
out  any  fallows.  Nothing  Icarccly 
can  be  finer  than  the  view  of  the  valley 
from  heights  fo  great  as  to  render  the 
moll  common  objctfls  interelling ; 
the  road  leads  under  trees,  whofe  arch¬ 
ing  boughs  pi  cfent  at  every  ten  paces 
new  landlkips.  The  woods  here  are 
thick,  and  prefent  fine  malTes  of  (hade  ; 
the  rocks  large,  and  every  outline 
bold ;  and  the  verdant  vale,  that  is 
fpread  far  below  at  your  feet,  has  all 
the  features  of  beauty  in  contrail  widi 
the  fublimity  ot  the  furrounding  moun¬ 
tains.  Defcend  into  this  vale,  and 
bait  at  our  firft  Spanilh  inn.  No  hay, 
no  corn,  no  meat,  no  windows :  but 
cheap ;  eggs  and  bread,  and  feme 
uout  for  15  feus.  (y-ld.  Englilh.) 

Follow  from  hence  the  Garronne, 
which  is  already  a  fine  river,  but  very 
rapid  :  on  it  they  float  many  trees  to 
their  faw-mills,  to  cut  into  boaids  j 
we  law  many  at  work,  nie  vale  is 
narrow,  but  the  hills  to  the  left  are 
cultivated  high  up.  No  fallows.  They 
have  little  wheat,  but  a  great  deal  of 
rye,  and  much  better  barley  than  in  the 
French  mountains  :  inllcad  ui  fallows 
they  have  maize  and  millet,  and  many 
more  potatoes  than  in  the  French 
mountains:  haricots  (French  beans) 
allb,  and  a  little  hemp.  Saw  two 
fields  of  vetches  and  fquare  peafe. 
The  fmall  jioutoes  they  give  to  their 
pigs,  whicli  do  very  well  on  them ; 
imd  Uig  leaves  to  their  cows,  lut  af- 
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fcrt  that  tliey  reJufe  the  roots.  Buck-  er  aiable  lands  are  fold  for  5  or  600 
wheat  alfo  takes  the  place  of  fallow ;  livres,  the  fides  of  the  hills  propor- 
many  crops  of  it  were  good,  and  fome  tionably,  and  the  higher  lands  net 
as  fine  as  poffiblc.  more  than  icx>.  Their  crops  of  all 

The  whole  valley  of  Aran  is  well  forts  vary  from  2  I -half  to  3  quarters 
cultivated  and  highly  peopled ;  it  is  Englilh  the  acre.  Hay  harveft  no 
eiglit  hours  long,  or  about  40  miles  where  begun.  They  have  no  fpccies 
Englilh,  and  has  in  it  32  villages,  of  manuFa«flures,  but  fpinning  and 
Thefc  villages,  or  rather  little  towns,  weaving  for  the  private  ufe  of  every 
have  a  very  pretty  appearance,  the  walls  family.  Tlie  price  of  labour  10  fous 
being  well  built,  and  tlic  houfes  all  well  a  day  and  food ;  women  for  hoeing,  &c. 
fated;  but  on  entering  thefc  towns  2  i-Lalffous  and  food, 
the  fpetflacle  changes  at  once  ;  we  I'he  mountains  belong,  as  in  the 
found  them  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  French  PjTcnees,  to  the  jurilhes  ;  each 
wrctchednefs  ;  not  one  window  of  glafs  inhabitant  has  a  right  to  cut  what 
to  be  feen  in  a  whole  town  ;  fcarcely  wood  he  pleafes  for  fuel  and  rcpjurs, 
any  chimnies,  both  ground  floor  and  in  the  woods  afligned  for  that  purpofe  ; 
the  chambers  vomiting  the  fmokc  out  others  are  let  by  Icafe  at  public  auifHoo 
of  the  windows.  for  the  benefit  of  the  parilh,  the  trees 

Arrive  at  Vielle,  the  capital  of  this  to  be  cut  being  marked  ;  and,  in  gene- 
valley,  and  the  paffage  from  this  part  ral,  the  police  of  their  woods  is  better 
ol  France  to  Barcelona ;  a  circum-  than  on  the  French  fide.  When 
ftance  which  has  given  fome  trifling  woods  are  cut  they  are  preferred  for 
refirurces  to  it.  Informed  here,  that  the  next  growth.  Their  mountain- 
■  we  could  not  go  into  Spain  without  a  paftures  not  ufed  by  themfclvcs  they 
pafsjiort ;  waited  therefore  on  the  go-  let  to  the  owners  of  large  flocks,  who 
vernor,  who  prefides  over  the  whole  bring  them  from  the  lower  part  of  Ca- 
valley  and  its  32  towns  :  his  houle  was  talonia,  as  with  the  French  mountains ; 
the  only  one  we  had  feen  w'ith  glafs  thefe  docks  rife  to  4000  {heep,  the 
windows.  He  is  a  lieutenant-colonel,  rent,  in  general,  being  from  5  to  7  fous 
and  Knight  of  Calatrava ;  in  his  ante-  a  head  fur  the  furomer  food.  Every 
room  is  the  king’s  piilure  with  a  cano-  inhabitant  pofiefTes  cattle,  w'hich  he 
py  of  ftate  over  it.  'Fhe  governor  re-  keeps  in  the  common  mountains  ia 
ceived  us  with  the  Spanilh  formality,  what  quantity  he  pleafes  ;  but  others, 
and  afiured  us,  that  a  few  months  ago  who  do  not  belong  to  the  parilh,  pay  $ 
there  was  an  order  to  fend  every  to-  to  7  fous  a  head  for  the  Iheep,  and  10 
reigner,  found  witliout  a  pafsport,  to  fous  for  a  cow ;  which  difproportion 
the  troops ;  fuch  orders  Ihew  pretty  they  explain,  by  faying,  that  (heep 
well  the  number  of  foreigners  here  :  mull  have  a  much  greater  range.  In 
on  each  fide  of  his  bed  was  a  brace  of  fummer  they  make  cheefe,  which  we 
piflols,  and  a  crucifix  in  the  middle :  tailed  and  found  good.  In  winter 
we  did  not  alk  in  which  he  put  the  their  cattle  are  kept  at  home,  and  their 
mod  confidence.  cows  fed  on  buck-wheat  draw,  which 

Made  inquiries  concerning  their  they  alTert  to  be  good  food  ;  alfo  that 
agriculture.  They  have  no  farmers,  of  maiae  and  millet,  and  a  little  hay  s 
Every  one  cultivates  his  own  land,  moll  of  it  being  afligned  to  therr  mules, 
which  is  never  fallowed.  A  journal  They  have  go^  (heep,  but  all  are  fent 
of  meadow  fells  in  the  valley  for  800  to  Saragou  or  Barcelona.  Have 
livres,  irrigated,  but  by  no  means  fo  fcarce  any  oxen  ;  what  few  they  kill, 
well  as  in  French  mountains,  nearly  they  fait  for  winter, 
an  arpent  of  Paris,  which  is  fomething  Taxes  are  light ;  the  whole  which 
more  tlian  an  Englifh  acre.  The  low-  the  town  is  afTcifed  at,  being  only  3700 

C  2  livres. 
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livres,  which  they  pay  by  the  rent  of 
their  woods  and  paitares  let :  but  if 
calculated  by  tailles,  houfes,  &c.  and 
including  every  thing,  the  amount 
would  be  about  three  livres  a  year,  on 
a  journal  of  600  livres  value.  This  is 
the  proportion  of  an  acre  of  land  worth 
30I.  paying  3s.  a  year  in  lieu  of  land 
and  all  other  taxes.  When  the  prin- 
cii<lcs  of  a  government  tend  to  defpo- 
tlfm,  and  the  very  pidfures  of  kings 
are  treated  with  reverence,  the  confe- 
quence  is  I’.ght  taxation.  The  only 
elfectual  means  of  infuring  a  great  re¬ 
venue,  is  to  extend  the  principles  and 
the  exercij'e  of  liberty  :  the  change  is, 
and  ever  will  bo,  as  much  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  prince  as  of  the  fubjeft. 

A:  I’.agneie  de  I.uchon  we  were 
told  that  the  inn  at  Vielle  was  good. 
We  found  the  lower  floor  a  liable, 
fioin  which  wc  mounted  to  a  black 
kitchen,  and  through  that  to  u  baking- 
roo.n  with  a  huge  batch  of  loaves  ma¬ 
king  for  an  oven  which  was  heating 
to  seceive  tlicin.  In  this  room  were 
two  beds  for  all  the  travellers  that 
might  come :  if  too  numerous,  ilraw  is 
fpread  on  the  floor,  and  you  may  reft 
as  you  can.  No  ghds  to  tbs  windows  ; 
aud  a  large  hole  in  the  ceiling  to  clam¬ 
ber  into  tlie  garret  above  it,  where  die 
windows  are  without  Ihuttcrs  to  keep 
out  eiiiier  rain  or  wind.  One  of  the 
beds  was  occupied,  fo  my  companion 
laid  on  a  table.  The  houfe,  however, 
afforded  eggs  for  an  omelet, good  bread, 
tliick  wine,  brandy,  and  fowls  killed 
after  we  arrived.  The  people  very 
dirty,  but  civil. 

July  nth.  Reach  Scullo;  the  inn 
fo  bad,  that  our  guide  would  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  enter  it,  fo  he  went  to  the 
liouie  of  the  Cure.  A  Icene  followed 
fo  nc  v  to  Englilh  eyes,  that  we  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing  very  heartily. 
Kot  a  pane  of  glafs  in  the  whole  town, 
but  our  reverend  hoft  had  a  chimney 
in  his  kitchen.  He  ran  to  the  river 
to  catch  trout ;  a  man  brought  us  fomc 
chicken?,  which  were  put  to  death  on 
the  Ipyt. — For  light  lliey  kindled  Iplin* 


ters  of  pitch-pine,  and  two  merry 
wenches,  with  three  or  four  men,  col- 
iedfed  to  ftare  at  us,  as  well  as  we  af 
them,  were  prefently  bufy  in  fatisfying 
our  hunger.  They  gave  us  red  wine 
fo  dreailtully  putrid  from  the  borachio, 
that  I  could  not  touch  it ;  and  brandy, 
but  poifuned  with  anifecd.  Wliat  then 
to  do  ?  A  bottle  of  excellent  rich  white 
wine  came  forth,  rclenbling  good 
mountain,  and  all  was  well :  but  when 
we  came  to  examine  our  beds,  there 
was  only  one.  My  friend  would  again 
do  the  honours,  and  infiftcd  on  my  ta¬ 
king  it :  he  made  his  on  a  table ;  and 
what  with  bugs,  fleas,  rats,  and  mice, 
flept  not.  1  was  not  attacked,  and 
though  the  bed  and  a  j'avement  might 
be  ranked  in  the  fame  tiafs  of  Ibftnefs, 
fatigue  converted  it  to  down.  This 
town  and  its  iniiabitants  are,  to  the 
eye,  equally  wretched ;  the  fmoke- 
holes  inilead  ofehimnej's — the  total 
want  of  glafs  windows,  the  chearful- 
nefs  of  which,  to  the  eye,  is  known 
only  by  the  want — ^the  drefs  of  the 
women  all  in  black,  with  cloth  of  the 
fame  colour  about  their  heads,  and 
hanging  half  down  ilieir  lucks — no 
Ihoes — no  (lockings — the  cffei‘1  upon 
the  whole  di final— Ravage  as  the  rocks 
and  mountains. 

In  above  an  hundred  miles  in  Cata* 
Ionia,  we  have  feen  but  two  houfes 
that  apjieared,  decidedly,  to  be  genllc- 
mcii’s  ;  one,  the  governor’s  at  Vicllc, 
and  the  other  in  the  town  of  Poeblar, 
and  in  tlie  fame  line  of  country,  nut 
more  than  one  acre  probably  in  aoo 
is  cultivated.  Thus  far,  therefore,  we 
have  experienced  an  entire  difajijioint. 
inent  in  the  ex])C<ftation  of  finding  this 
province  a  garden. 

In  this  diftridt  not  one  acre  in  an 
hundred  cultivated;  all  rucks,  (hrubs, 
and  weeds,  with  patches  of  wretched 
oats  on  the  mountain  (ides.  'I'he  road 
leads  up  one  which  is  all  of  ftone,  co* 
vered  with  rufemary,  box,  brambles, 
&c.  At  the  top  break  at  once  on  the 
view  of  a  deep  vale,  or  rather  glen,  at 
die  bottom  of  which  a  muddy  river 
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ha<  fpoilcd  the  little  land  which  might  wateringgrafs-landybutwhich  would  be 
have  been  cultivated.  The  hills  arc  mifehievous  in  arable  :  fmall  trenches 


deep,  and  all  is  cultivated  there  that 
could  be  fo,  but  the  quantity  very 
finall. 

Defcend  into  a  very  rich  vale,  and 
to  the  town  of  Paous  :  crofs  the  river 
Sngree  by  a  moll  commodious  ferry¬ 
boat,  much  better  contrived  and  exe¬ 
cuted  for  carriage  and  horfes  than  any 
I  hat  e  feen  in  England.  I  have  cro/T- 
ed  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Trent, 
and  other  rivers,  but  never  faw  any 
horfes  forced  to  leap  through  a  nar¬ 
row  cut  in  the  fide  of  the  boat,  but  I 
expedfed  them  to  be  lamed,  and  have 
been  prefent  when  others  have,  with 
the  greateft  difficulty,  been  whipt  in. 
A  caniage  may  be  driven  in  and  out 
of  this  ferry-boat  without  taking  off  a 
horfe,  or  any  iwrfon  moving  from  his 
feat.  It  crolfes  the  river  by  a  great 
rope  jwifing  againd  a  lanthern  wheel, 
which  is  long  enough  to  allow  for  the 
foreading  of  the  river  in  the  highed 
floods.  Every  thing  now  changes  the 
features.  The  vale  on  comparifon  with 
thofe  we  have  feen  is  wide,  and  alfo 
flat,  and  water  plentifully  condudted 
in  canals,  which  pafs  every  quaner, 
fo  as  to  be  let  into  the  field  of  every 
proprietor.  Having  paffed  above  lOO 
miles  of  dreary  mountain,  this  vale,  fo 
great  was  the  contrail,  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  enchantment.  The  care  and 
tttentioa  given  to  irrigation,  cannot 
be  exceeded.  The  land  is  prepiired 
for  it,  by  levelling  with  a  nicety  as 
curious  as  for  making  a  bowling-green, 
and  this  (condudting  the  water  excep¬ 
ted,  which  is  common  to  every  one)  is 
the  only  expence ;  this  general  level 
is  divided  into  oblong  beds,  from  6  to 
fl  feet  wide,  by  little  ridges  of  fine 
mould,  drawn  up  nicely  with  a  rAe 
•very  time  the  ground  is  fown,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  water  may  not  Ipread  o- 
v4r  too  much  at  once,  in  which  cafe 
the  irrigation  would  be  unequal ;  there 
would  be  loo  much  of  a  current  at  the 
part  where  the  water  enters ;  a  cir- 
Cuiuibncc  of  no  great  imjxntaQCc  ia 


tAe  the  water  from  the  carrier-canals, 
and  paffing  by  the  ends  of  thofe  beds, 
the  farmer  opens  them  at  pleafure  to 
diferibute  the  water  where  wanted.  As 
foon  as  the  land  is  fown  it  is  watered, 
and  periodically,  till  the  plants  are 
up;  moderately  while  they  are  young; 
but  every  day,  and  fometimes  twice  a 
day,  when  full  grown :  the  effeft  is 
furprifing,  and  infinitely  exceeds  that 
of  the  very  richeft  manures  that  can 
he  fjmead  upon  any  land.  The  rapi- 
tlity  of  vegetation  is  fo  great,  that 
there  arc  but  few  crops  which  demand 
all  the  Summer  for  coming  to  perfec¬ 
tion  :  I  believe  hemp  is  the  only  one : 
that  plant  is  now  5  to  7  feet  in  height, 
and  of  fo  thick  a  luxuriance  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  imagined  finer.  The  rye 
ftubblcs  are  ploughed  and  fowm  with 
French  beans,  which  are  up  and  wa¬ 
tered.  After  hemp  wheat  is  the  crop. 
At  Paous  we  faw  many  pcifons  urnd- 
ing  filk ;  the  cocoons  were  ia  w'arm 
water,  and  wound  off  by  a  well-con¬ 
trived  reel,  fomething  different  from 
thofe  ufed  in  France. 

Prices. — Bread,  3  fous,  lb.  of  iioz. 

PorT.^s:! 

Bottle  cf  fweet  m  h.  wine,  5  fous. 
. red  ■  ,  a  feut. 

Here  they  were  threffi'ng,  by  dri¬ 
ving  mules  around  on  a  circular  flour 
of  earth  in  the  open  air  ;  a  girl  drove 
three  mules  round,  and  four  men  at¬ 
tended  for  turning,  moving  away  the 
fliaw,  and  fupplying  the  floor  with 
corn.  Their  crops  are  all  brought 
home  by  mules  or  affes  with  panniers; 
naet  fcveral ;  they  each  canied  fi^ 
great  (heaves,  equal  to  twenty  common 
Englilh  ones :  where  roads  are  bad, 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  done. 

July  16th.  Approach  Carcelona : 
buildings  many  and  good  ;  numerous 
villas,  and  within  two  or  three  miles. 
They  fpread  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
arc  feca  all  over  the  country.  The 

firU 
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firft  'view  of  the  town  is  very  fine  ;  called  Barcclonetta,  is  entirely  new 
the  fituation  beautiful,  and  the  road  and  perfectly  regular,  the  ftreets  all¬ 
lb  great  and  well-made,  as  to  add  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles  :  it 
mu^  to  the  general  feene  ;  indeed  is  true,  the  houfes  are  ah  fmall,  being 
there  can  no  where  be  a  finer ;  it  is  meant  for  the  refidence  of  failors,  lit- 
carried  in  an  even  line  over  all  nar-  tic  Ihoji-kcepcrs,  and  artizans,  but  it 
row  vales,  fo  that  you  have  none  of  is  at  tire  fame  time  no  inconfiderable 
the  inconveniencies  which  otherrvife  ornament  to  the  city :  one  front  of  this 
are  the  effciS  of  hills  and  declivities,  new  town  faces  the  quay.  Tfie  ftreets 
A  few  palm  trees  add  to  the  novelty  are  well-lighted  ;  but  the  duft  fo  deep 
of  the  profj>e<5t  to  nonhern  eyes.  The  in  fome  of  them,  efiiecially  the  broad- 
laft  half-mile,  wc  were  in  great  hafte  er  ones,  that  I  know  not  whether  they 
to  be  in  time  for  the  gates,  as  they  are  all  paved  or  not.  The  governor’s 
are  fhut  at  nine  o’clock  :  we  had  had  houfe,  and  the  new  fountain,  are  on 
a  moft  burning  fun  for  forty  miles,  a  fcale  and  in  a  ftyle  which  fhews^at 
were  a  good  deal  fatigued,  yet  forced  there  are  no  mean  ideas  of  embellilh- 
to  undergo  a  ftrift  ridiculous  fearch  ment  hjre.  The  royal  foundeiy  for 
at  the  gate,  as  every  thing  pays  an  cannon  is  very  great ;  the  buildings 
entree  to  government  that  goes  into  fpacious,  and  nothing  wanting  to  fliew 
the  town.  When  this  was  over,  we^  that  no  cxpcnce  is  fpared.  The  guns 
w'cni  to  the  Fnnch  CronuKy  but  all  call  are  chiefly  brais ;  they  were  bo- 
fnll  ;  then  to  La  Fondty  where  we  ring  feveral  24  pounders,  which  had 
found  good  quarters.  been  call  folid,  and  which  is  an  oper- 

My  friend  thought  this  the  moft  ation  lb  truly  curious,  that  one  can 
fatiguing  day  he  had  ever  experien-  never  view  it  without  paying  fome  ho- 
redj  the  licat  being  excclfive,  oppref-  mage  to  the  genius  that  firll  invented 
fed  him  much.  The  contrail  of  this  it.  In  time  of  war  300  men  arc  em- 
inn,  which  is  a  very  great  one,  with  ployed,  but  at  prefent  the  number  is 
many  waiters,  active  and  alert,  as  in  not  confiderable.  The  theatre  is  vc- 
England;  agoodfupper,  with  fomecx-  ry  large,  and  the  feats  on  the  two 
ccllcnt  Mediterranean  h(h,  ripe  peach-  Tides  of  the  pit  ( for  the  center  is  at  a 
es,  good  wine,  the  moft  delicious  Ic-  lower  price)  extremely  commodious  ; 
tnonade  in  the  world,  good  beds,  &c.  there  are  elbows  to  lejiarate  the  pla- 
&c.  contralled  moft  powerfully  with  ces,  fo  that  you  fit  as  in  an  elbow 
the  dreadful  ftarving  or  {linking  fare  chair.  We  were  prefent  at  the  repre- 
wc  had  every  where  elfe  met  with.  fentation  of  a  Spanilh  comedy,  and  an 
The  1 7th.  View  the  town,  which  is  Italian  ojiera  alter  it,  and  were  fur- 
large,  and,  to  the  eye,  in  every  ftrect  prifed  to  find  clergymen  in  their  ha- 
rcmarkably  populous  :  many  of  the  bits  in  every  part  of  the  houfe.  This, 
ftreets  are  narrow,  as  may  be  expcc-  which  is  never  feen  in  France,  Ihcws 
ted  in  an  old  town,  but  tliere  are  al-  a  relaxation  in  points  of  religion,  that 
fo  many  others  of  a  good  breadth,  and  may  by  and  by  have  its  efifed.  They 
wnth  good  houlcs.  Yet  one  cannot,  liave  an  Italian  opera  twice  a  week, 
upon  the  whole,  conlidcr  it  as  well  and  plays  the  other  evenings.  I  faw 
built,  except  in  what  relates  to  the  a  blackfmith,  hot  from  the  anvil,  come 
public  edifices,  which  are  ereded  in  a  in,  and  feat  himfclf  in  the  pit,  with 
magnificent  ftylc.  There  are  foree  his  ftxirt  fleeves  tucked  above  his  cl-  - 
confiderable  openings,  which,  though  bows.  The  houfe  is  larger  than  ours 
not  regular  Iquares,  are  highly  o'rna-  at  Covent-Garden.  Every  wcll-dref- 
menul,  and  have  a  good  etfed  in  fet-  fed  perfon  was  in  the  French  fafhion  ^ 
ting  off  the  new  buildings  to  the  bed  but  there  were  many  others  that  Hill 
advantage.  One  quartet  of  the  city,  retained  the  Spanilh  mode  of  wearing 

theix 
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thcJr  hair,  without  powder.  In  a  thick  The  induftry  and  trade,  howcrer, 
blacknet,  which  hangs  down  the  back;  which  have  taken  root  and  profpered 
nothing  can  have  a  worfe  effedt,  or  be,  in  this  city,  have  wilhftood  the  con- 
in  idea,  more  offcnfive  in  fo  hot  a  cli-  tinned  fyftem  of  the  Court  to  deal  le- 
matc.  But  the  objed  at  Barcelona  verely  with  the  whole  province  of  Ca- 
which  is  the  molt  ftriking,  and  which  talonia.  The  famons  efforts  which 
has  hardly  any  where  a  rival,  is  the  the  Catalans  made,  in  tlte  beginning 
<]uay  :  the  dclign  and  execution  are  of  this  century,  to  place  a  Prince  of 
cqu^y  good :  it  is  about  half  a  mile  the  Houfe  of  Auflria  npon  the  throne 
long,  as  I  guclTcd  bj’  my  eye.  A  low  of  Spain,  were  not  foon  forgotten  by 
platform  is  built  but  a  few  feet  above  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 
the  level  of  the  water,  of  flone,  clofe  Heavy  taxes  are  paid  in  Barcelona  ; 
to  which  the  fhips  are  moored ;  this  nothing  comes  into  die  town  without 
is  of  breadth  fulheient  for  goods  and  paying  an  entree;  a  load  of  aaobotdes 
packages  of  all  forts  in  loading  and  of  wine  pays  1 2  pefettos,  which  Is  a- 
unloading  die  vcifels :  a  row  of  arched  bout  12  s.  Engliih :  even  wheat  is  not 
warehoules  open  on  this  platfoim,  a-  exempted.  Houfes  pay  a  heavy  pro- 
bove  and  over  which  is  the  uppet  part  ponional  tax,  which  is  levied  with 
of  the  quay,  which  is«oh  a  level  with  fuch  fbidnefs,  that  the  lead  additioa 
the  ftreet ;  arid,  for  the  conveuicnce  or  improvement  is  fore  to  be  attended 
of  going  up  or  down  from  one  to  the  with  an  incrcafe  of  the  tax.  Nor  is 
other,  there  arc  ways  for  carnages,  taxation  the  only  inflance  of  foverity  ; 
and  alfo  dair-cafes-:  the  whole  is  mod  the  whole  province  continues  to  this 
folidly  ereded  in  hewn  done,  and  fi-  day  difarmed,  fo  that  a  nobleman  can- 
niihed  in  a  manner  that  ihews  a  true  not  wear  a  fword,  unlefs  privileged  to 
ipirit  of  magnificence,  in  this  mod  ufe-  do  it  by  grace,  or  office ;  and  this  goes 
fol  fort  of  public  works.  It  docs  cre-  fo  far,  that  they  are  known,  in  order 
dit  to  the  kingdom.  The  road  by  to  be  able  to  exhibit  this  mark  of  dif- 
which  we  travelled  for  fevcral  miles  tinftion,  to  get  thcmfclves  enrolled 
to  Barcelona,  the  bridge  over  which,  as  Familiars  of  the  Inquifition,  an 
we  pafTed  the  river,  and  this  quay,  arc  office  which  carries  with  it  that  licence, 
all  works  which  wil)  rcileid  a  lading  I  note  this  curredlly,  as  the  informa- 
honour  on  the  prefont  King  of  Spain,  tion  was  given  me  ;  but  I  hope  tlie 
They  are  truly  great.  There  are  now  perfon  who  gave  it  was  midaken,  and 
about  1 40  fliips  in  the  ha^ur,  but  the  that  no  fuch  double  diihonour  is  in 
number  Is  often  many  more.  quedion  ;  In  a  court,  to  drive  men,* 

The  manufactories  at  Barcelona  arc  fuurfcorc  years  after  their  offence,  and 
confidcroble.  There  is  every  appear-  W'hich  offence  was  only  fidelity  to  the 
ance  as  you  walk  die  drects  of  great  Prince  they  edeemed  their  fovereign, 
and  active  Induftry ;  you  move  no  to  fo  unwonhy  a  means  of  perfonal 
where  without  hearing  the  creak  of  dilHnCtion.  The  mention  of  the  In- 
docking-engines.  Silk  is  manufaCtu-  qulfition  made  us  inquire  into  the 
red  into  dockings,  handkerchiefs,  (but  prefent  date  of  that  holy  office;  and 
thefe  are  not  on  fo  great  a  foale  as  at  we  were  Informed,  that  it  was  now 
V'alencia)  laces,  and  various  duffs,  formidable  only  to  jierfons  very  noto- 
They  have  alfo  fome  woollen  fabrics,  rious  in  ill  fame ;  and  that  when  it 
but  not  confiderable.  The  great  bu-  does  aCt  agoind  offenders,  an  InquI- 
finefs  of  the  place  is,  that  of*  commif-  fitor  comes  from  Madrid  to  conduCl 
fion  ;  there  are  not  many  fhips  belong-  the  procefs  :  from  the  expreffions, 
ing  to  die  town,  but  the  amount  of  the  however,  which  were  ufed,  and  die 
trade  traofaelcd  here  is  very  coofider-  Indances  given,  it  appeared  that  they 
able.  '  ukc  cognizance  of  cafes  not  at  all 
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conncAcd  with  faith  in  religion  ;  and 
that  if  men  or  women  were  guilty  of 
rices  which  made  them  notorioufly 
ofFcafi^^e,  this  was  the  power  which 
inteqKvfed :  an  account  by  no  means 
favourable ;  for  the  circumftancc  which 
was  fuppofed  mod  to  limit  their  pow¬ 
er,  was  the  explicit  nature  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  that  it  was  again  (1  the  catliolic 
faith,  and  by  no  means  againif  public 
^morals,  to  fecure  which  is  an  objert 
of  very  different  judicatures  in  every 
country. 

'rhere  arc  reckoned  to  be  from  1 200 
to  1500  monks  and  nuns  in  the  city. 

'  Price  of  Prov;fnns> 

Bread,  4  fous  and  r®'" 

Pori.,  „  L.  .u. 

lb.ofl.oz.  jsi|,,j,o. 

Hams  Ibmetimes  three  or  four  jjcfettos 
or  fhillings  tire  lb.  of  12  oz.  Wine 
four  to  five  fous  the  bottle. 

The  markets  are  now  full  of  ripe 
figs,  peaches,  melons,  and  more  com¬ 
mon  forts  of,  fruit,  in  great  profufion. 
I  bought  three  large  peaches  for  a 
penny,  and  our  laquais  de  place  laid 
that  I  gave  too  much,  and  paid  like 
a  foreigner.  Noble  orange  trees  are 
in  the  gardens  in  the  town  full  of 
fruit,  and  all  forts  of  garden  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  per- 
fei5rion.  The  climate  in  Winter  may 
be  conjetdui  ed  from  their  having  green 
pe.de  every  month  in  the  year. 

Labour.  Common  day  wages  arc 
25  fous  French,  fometimes  rife  to  33 
fous,  the  very  lo well  22  i-lialf.  Stock¬ 
ing-weavers  earn  33  fous. 

\'iew  the  very  pretty  fort  to  the 
fouth  cf  tlic  tov/n,  which  is  on  the 
fummit  of  a  hill  that  commands  a  vaft 
profpcffl  by  fea  and  land.  It  is  ex- 
•  "edingly  well  built,  and  well  kept. 
Notwitiillanding  this  fort  to  the  fouth, 
and  a  citadel  to  the  north  of  the  town, 
corfoirs,  in  time  of  war,  li.ive  cut  filh- 
ing  velTcIs  out  of  die  roads,  and  ytry 
Avar  die  llioic. 


The  1 8th,  leave  Barcelona ;  fearch* 
ed  again  at  the  gate  going  out,  which 
feems  for  the  payment  of  entries  to  be 
a  needlefs  and  burthenfome  precau¬ 
tion.  Enter  immediately  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  fccne  of  watered  cultivation, 
and  which  mull  have  given  the  gene¬ 
ral  reputation  to  the  piovince.  No¬ 
thing  can  well  be  finer.  The  crops  ia 
perpetual  fucccilion — and  the  attendon 
given  to  their  culture  great.  Not  the 
idea  of  a  fidlow  ;  but  the  moment  one 
crop  is  olT,  fi>me  other  immediately 
Town.  A  great  deal  of  lucerne,  which 
is  cut,  four,  five,  fix,  and  even  fevea 
times  in  a  year  ;  all  broadcad,  and 
e.xceedingly  thick  and  fine,  from  24- 
to  3  feet  high  when  cut.  It  is  all 
watered  every  eight  days.  ^  We  meet 
many  mule  loads  of  it  going  into  the 
town,  each  4501b.  or  4-4  quintals, 
which  fells  for  four  jicfcttos,  or  near 
4s.  Englilh ;  fupixife  it  4?.  for  5C)olb. 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  calculate  the 
produce  of  an  acre.  All  I  faw  would 
yield  ten  ton  green  per  acre  .at  each 
cutting,  and  much  of  it  a  great  deal 
more  :  let  us  fupjwfe  five  cuttings  or 
50  tons  ]H;r  acre,  at  i6s.  a  ton,  this 
is  40I.  fieri,  per  acre.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  growth  we  faw  was 
the  third,  perhaps  the  fourth,  and  that 
the  firfl  and  fccond  are  ia  iJl  proba¬ 
bility  mote  confiderable  ;  it  will  not, 
therefore,  be  thought  any  e.xaggera- 
tion  to  calculate  on  five  fuch.  I  by 
no  means  aifi'it  lucerne  yields  always, 
or  generally  fo,  as  I  ipeak  o«!y  of 
what  I  fee.  1  have  very  little  doubt, 
however,  but  this  is  the  amount  of 
that  portion  which  is  thus  cut  and 
fold  to  Barcelona  ;  pofllhly  one-thiid, 
certainly  onc-fourth  is  to  be  deduced 
for  the  expcncc  of  carriage :  this  is 
the  mod  difficult  j'an  of  the  calcula¬ 
tion,  for  it  depends  on  liow  many  times 
the  mule  goes  in  a  day,  which  mud 
alfb  dejKind  on  the  readinefs  of  fale 
.and  other  circumflanccs.  The  profit 
is,  however,  amazingly  great.  All 
tl'.e  other  lucerne  I  have  any  where 
feen  finks,  in  my  idea,  to  j  nothing,  on 
cymparUoa  witli  die  iijl  and  luxuriant 
burthens 
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burthens  giren  by  thcfe  waiercd  ter-wheel,  with  jars  around  the  cir- 
grounds.  The  fineft  crops  I  have  cu.Tifcrence.  The  gardens  between 
known  in  England  are  drilled  :  but  Barcelona  and  the  fort,  and  alfo  with* 
there  is  a  fallacy  to  tire  eye  in  tlte  in  tlie  wails,  arc  watered  in  the  fame 
drilled  crops  in  proportion  to  the  dif-  manner ;  the  water  is  let  into  every 
tance  of  the  rows  ;  they  apjjtar  thick  little  bed,  in  the  fame  way  as  I  have 
while  they  arc  re;Jly  thin,  but  in  already  deferibed.  They  are  crowd- 
broad-eall  ones  which  fatisfy  the  eye  ed  with  crops,  and  kept  in  moft  bcau- 
thcre  is  no  deception  ;  and  thefe  iin-  tiful  order  :  diofe  in  and  clofe  to  the 
menfe  buithens,  through  which  the  town  fcattcrcd  with  mulberry 'trees, 
fcyihe  is  with  dilfieulty  moved,  pro-  But  in  the  diilriifl  of  which  I  am 
duce  more  at  one  cutting  than  two-  fjreaking  at  prefent,  among  the  hemp 
feet  drills  would  at  three,  with  the  and  lucerne,  neither  vine,  olive,  nor 
advantage  of  the  herbage  being  finer  mulberry.  Thefe  watered  lands  be- 
and  fofter.  But  weeds  in  England  long  generally  to  proprietors  who  live 
and  Catalonia  are  two  very  difi'erent  in  Barcelona,  and  are  let  at  thirty  t» 
things  ;  it  well  deferves,  however,  fony  Spaniih  livres  the  journal, 
with  us,  a  better  trial  than  it  has  yet  The  valley  in  its  wideft  part  is  three 
genet  ally  received.  I  have  viewed  miles  broad.  Here  it  lets  at  34  Spa- 
broad-ca(l  crops  in  that  country,  par-  nilh  livres  a-year  the  journal,  and  the 
ticularly  Roeque’s,  on  a  very  rich  journal  fells  from  600  to  1000  livres, 
gai  den-foil,  and  Dr  Tanner’s  on  a  each  of  thefe  livres  being  about  54 
common  turnip-loam,  w’hich,  though  fous  ( 1000  Spanifh  livres  make  2700 
not  to  be  named  with  the  Spaniih,  French  ones.)  Taking  the  medium 
were  certainly  encouraging.  at  800,  and  the  French  livre  at  ic^d. 

hlcmp,  through  all  thefe  watered  this  makes  the  journal  90I.  2$.  6d. 
lands,  is  the  predominant  crop ;  it  is  and  the  rent  of  it  4I.  The  grofs  rent 
feven  feet  high,  and  perfc^Hy  line  ;  of  tite  land,  therefore,  pays  nearly  4x 
fonie  of  it  is  already  harvelled.  I  am  per  cent. ;  but  whether  this  is  clear 
forry  to  fee  tlrat  the  watered  part  of  rent,  the  tenant  paying  all  taxes,  and 
the  rale  is  not  more  than  a  mile  broad,  doing  the  fniull  repairs  of  his  houle, 
Indian  fig,  called  here  figrta  dd  Mau-  See.  or  whether  there  are  deduflions 
ra,  grows  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  very  on  thofe  accounts,  are  quefiions  which 
branching  and  crooked,  the  arms  at  were  neidier  forgotten  nor  refoived. 
bottom  as  thick  as  the  thigh  of  a  com-  To  (hew  the  quick  fuccelHon  of  their 
mon  man  ;  thefe  and  many  aloes  in  the  crops,  they  have  corn  in  Books  on  the 
hedges.  Every  garden  or  fin-m  has  a  borders  of  fomc  of  the  fields,  and  the 
fmall  lioufc  with  a  refervoir  for  wa*  land  ploughed  and  fown  with  millet, 
ter,  which  is  filled  in  moB  by  a  wa-  which  is  Steady  nine  inches  high. 
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After  Mulcy  Ifmael  had  uni-  South  to  North.  Morocco  was  clio- 
ted  the  little  kingdoms  that  fen  as  the  fouthern,  and  Miquenez  as 
coinpofe  the  empire  of  Morocco,  he  the  northern  imperial  city, 
wilhed  to  have  two  imperial  cities  Miquenez  Bands  at  tlie  extremity 
large  enough  to  contain  his  people  of  the  province  of  Bcni-Hajfen,  eighty 
cafily  as  they  pafll-d  alternately  fiom  leagues  Nonh  from  the  city  of  Mo* 
VoL.  Vll.  Is'o  37.  P  r^cco, 

•  RecL'trci'es  HiJl-jtiqncs  fur  les  lilMirs, 
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rocco,  and  tvUenty  to  the  Eaft  of  Sa-  At  the  fouth-cafl  extrennty  of  tli(» 
lee  and  the  ocean.  MakOafTa,  its  city  Hands  the  palace  of  the  Emperor, 
founder,  built  it  at  firft  ill  the  bottom  which  was  built  hy  Muley  Ilniaeh 
of  a  valley  ;  but  Muley  Ifmael  ex‘  The  fpace  occupied  by  this  jralace  is 
tended  it  Conlldcrably  over  the  plain  very  great ;  it  includes  feveral  gardens 
that  lies  to  the  Weft  of  the  vsilley.  elegantly  difpofed  and  Well  watered. 

It  is  llirrounded  with  well-culrivated  I  was  fcvoured  with  a  view  of  this 
fields  and  hillsj  adorned  with  gardens  palace,  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  for 
iind  olive  plantations,  and  abundantly  there  is  no  other  means  of  admittance. 
Xeatered  with  rivulets.  Accordingly,  There  iS  a  large  garden  in  the  centre, 
frciits  and  kitchen  ftuff  thrive  here  furrounded  by  a  vaft  and  pretty  regular 
exeeedingly,  and  evert  the  fuperior  gallery  reftirtg  on  columns  which  com- 
uibanity  of  the  inhabitants  announces  municates  with  the  apartments.  Thofe 
the  temperature  of  the  climate.  The  of  the  women,  which  are  not  now  fb 
Wirltef  indeed  is  very  inconvenient  well  peopled  as  they  were  in  the  days 
on  account  of  the  dirtinefs  of  the  of  Muley  Ifmael,  are  very  fpacious, 
town,  the  ftrects  not  being  paved,  ahd  and  have  a  Communication  with  a  large 
the  foil  being  (limy.  chamber  which  looks  into  the  garden. 

MiqueneX  is  furrounded  with  walls}  As  you  pafs  from  one  apartment  to 
the  palace  itfelf  is  fortified  with  twO  another,  you  find  at  intervals  rcgulat 
baftionsj  on  which  formerly  fome  fmall  courts  paved  with  fquarc  pieces  of 
guns  were  mounted.  Muley  Ifmael  black  and  white  marble  ;  in  the  mid* 
and  Muley  Abdallali,  often  in  this  ci-  die  of  thefe  courts  is  a  marble  bafon, 
ty  refilled  the  efforts  of  the  Brebes,  from  the  eenter  of  whieh  rifes  a  jet- 
the  fwcm  enemies  of  their  tyranny,  li-cau,  and  the  water  falls  down  into 
To  the  Weft  are  feen  feme  walls  of  this  klfbn.  Thefe  fountains  are  nu- 
circumvallation  fix  feet  in  heightb,  merous  in  the  palace ;  they  are  ufeful 
w'hich  were  probably  mere  intrench-  for  donieftic  purpofes,  and  they  ferve 
ments  for  the  infantry  ;  the  attacks  of  for  the  ablutions,  which  the  fcruplcs 
the  Brebes  being  only  fudden  and  mo-  of  the  Mahometans  have  exceedingly 
mentary  inroads,  which  did  not  tc-  multiplied. 

quire  a  long  defence.  The  palaces  of  the  Moorilh  kings 

There  is  at  Miquenez,  as  well  as  are  Urge,  becaufe  they  ate  compofed 
at  Morocco,  a  walled  and  guarded  only  of  one  range  of  apartments  }  thefe 
fuburb  for  the  Jews.  The  houfes  are  are  long  and  narrow,  from  l8  to  20 
neater  here  than  at  Morocco,  the  Jews  feet  high  ;  they  hare  few  ornaments, 
are  more  numerous,  and  they  can  turn  and  receive  the  light  by  two  large  fuld-> 
their  induftry  to  greater  account,  be-  ing  doors,  which  are  opened  more  or 
caufe  tlie  Moors  in  this  city  are  more  lefs  as  occafion  requires.  The  nxims 
polilhed,  and,  being  nearer  to  Eu-  are  always  lighted  from  a  fquare  court 
rope,  more  vifited  than  thofe  in  the  in  the  center,  which  is  geneially  cn- 
fouthern  parts.  coz^aiTed  with  a  colonade. 

Near  the  Jewry  there  is  another  The  Moors  here  are  more  courte- 
inclofed  and  feparate  quarter  called  ous  than  thofe  in  the  fouthern  parts  ; 
the  Negro*town.  It  was  built  by  they  ate  civil  to  ftraogers,  and  invite 
Muley  Ifmael  for  the  accommodation  tbem  into  their  gardens,  which  are 
of  thofe  black  families  which  compo-  very  neat.  The  women  in  this  part 
fed  his  foldiery.  This  town  is  now  of  the  empire  ate  beautiful ;  they  have 
uninhabited,  as  are  all  thofe  deftined  a  fair  complexion,  with  fine  black  eyes 
for  the  fame  tife  tliruugh  the  reft  of  and  white  teeth.  I  have  fometimes 
the  empire.  ieen  them  taking  the  air  on  the  ter* 
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races ;  they  do  not  hide  themfelvcs 
from  Europcansi  but  retire  very  quick¬ 
ly  on  the  ap]>eiirance  of  a  Moor. 

Befidcs  the  im^>erial  cities  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  Miquenez,  that  of  Fez  is 
one  of  the  chief,  and  Ihould  tAc 
place  of  the  other  two,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  antiquity,  but  bccaufe 
it  j^ave  its  name  to  the  hrlt  mo¬ 
narchy  of  Africa  after  the  Moors  had 
embraced  Mahometanifm.  It  is  alfo 
the  only  city  in  the  empire  wliich  was 
ever  diilinjjuilhed  by  a  tafte  for  the 
fciences,  and  for  the  indulby  of  its 
inhabitants. 

This  city  was  built  in  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  by  Edris,  a  de- 
feendant  of  Mahomet  and  of  AH, 
whofe  father,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
proferiptions  of  the  Calif  Abdallah, 
retired  to  the  extremity  of  Africa, 
and  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  by  the 
Moors.  Sidy  Edris,  having  fuccecd- 
cd  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  built 
the  city  of  Fez  in  the  year  793.  He 
caufed  a  mofque  to  be  ercdled,  in 
which  his  body  was  interred,  and  the 
city  ever  afterwards  became  an  afylum 
for  the  Moors,  and  a  place  of  devo¬ 
tion.  In  the  firft  moments  of  fer¬ 
vour,  which  a  new  worlhip  infpires, 
another  mofque  was  built  called  Ca- 
rubln,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
larged  and  mod  beautiful  edifices  in 
Africa.  Several  others  were  fuccef- 
fively  built,  befides  colleges  and  hof- 
pitals  ;  and  the  city  was  held  in  fuch 
veneration,  that,  when  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  was  interrupted  in  the  fourth 
<;cntury  of  the  Hegira,  the  wedem 
Mahomeuns  fubdituted  that  of  Fez 
in  its  dead,  while  the  eadern  people 
went  to  Jerufalem. 

When  the  Arabs  had  overfpread  A- 
fia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  they  brought 
to  Fez  the  little  knowledge  tliey  had 
acquired  in  the  fciences  and  arts ;  and 
that  capital  conjoined,  with  the  fchools 
of  religion,  academies  where  philofo- 
phy  was  taught,  together  with  medi¬ 
cine  and  adronomy.  This  lad  gra¬ 
dually  degenerated,  ignorance  brought 
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adrolugy  into  repute,  and  this  quickly 
engendered  the  arts  of  magic  and  di¬ 
vination. 

Fez  foon  became  the  common  re¬ 
fort  of  all  Africa;  the  Mahometans 
went  thither  for  the  purpofes  of  devo¬ 
tion  ;  the  afHucnce  of  drangers  intrt  • 
duced  a  tade  for  pleafure  ;  libertinilm 
quickly  followed  ;  and,  as  its  progrefs 
is  molt  rapid  in  warm  cuuntr.es,  Fez, 
which  had  been  the  nurfe  of  fciences 
and  arts,  became  a  harbour  for  every 
kind  of  vice.  The  public  baths,  which 
health,  clcanlinefs,  and  cudom,  had 
rendered  necedary,  and  which  were 
every  where  refpefted  as  facred  places, 
became  feenes  of  debauchery  ;  where 
men  introduced  themfelvcs  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  women  ;  youths,  in  the  fame 
difguife,  with  a  didaff  in  their  hands, 
walked  the  dreets  at  funfet  in  order 
to  entice  drangers  to  their  inns,  which 
were  Icfs  a  place  of  repofe  than  a  con¬ 
venience  for  proditutiun. 

The  ufurpers  who  difputed  the 
kingdom  of  Fez  after  the  Gxteenth 
century  overlooked  thefe  abufes,  and 
contented  themfelves  with  fubjeifting 
the  maders  of  the  inns  to  furnidi  a 
certain  number  of  cooks  fur  the  army. 
It  is  to  this  laxity  of  difeipline  that 
Fez  owed  its  fird  Iplendour.  •  As  the 
inhabitants  are  beautiful,  the  Africans 
flocked  thither  in  crowds ;  the  laws 
were  overturned,  morals  defpifed,  and 
vice  itfelf  turned  into  an  engine  of  pc- 
litical  refource.  The  fame  fpirit,  the 
fame  inclinations,  the  Dune  depravity 
dill  exid  in  the  hearts  of  ^1  the 
Moors  :  but  libertinifm  is  not  now  en¬ 
couraged  ;  it  wears  there,  as  in  other 
places,  die  malk  of  hypocrify,  and  dari  s 
not  venture  to  flicw  itfelf  in  the  face 
of  day. 

The  Mahometans  of  Andalufla, 
thofe  of  Granada  and  Cordoua,  mi¬ 
grated  to  Fez  during  the  different  re¬ 
volutions  that  agiuted  Spain,  they 
carried  with  them  new  cudoms  and 
new  aits,  and  perhaps  fome  flight  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization.  The  Spanifh 
Moors  carried  fiora  Cordoua  to  Fez 
z  tUc 
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the  art  of  fhiining  goat  and  rticep  (kins 
with  a  red  colour,  wluch  were  then 
c.’i!ed  Cordcua  leather,  and  now  Mo¬ 
rocco  leather,  from  that  city  where 
the  art  is  left  perfect.  They  manu¬ 
facture  gauzes  at  Fez,  flk  ftutfs,  and 
girdles  elegantly  embroidered  witli 
gold  and  lilk,  which  (hew  how  far 
their  ingenuity  might  be  cairied  if  in- 
duftry  were  more  encouraged. 

There  is  ftill  fome  tafte  for  ftudy 
preferaed  at  Fez,  and  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage  is  fpoken  there  in  greater  purity 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 
The  rich  Moors  fend  their  children 
to  the  fchools  at  Fez,  where  they  are 
better  inltrudcd  than  they  could  be 
elff  where. 

Leo  Africanus,  in  the  fixtecnth 
century,  gave  a  magnificent  defciip- 
tion  of  this  city,  from  which  molt  of 
thofe  that  have  been  afterwards  made 
are  copied  :  but  its  fituation,  its 
fchools,  and  the  induftry  and  great 
urbanity  of  its  inhabitants,  are  the  on¬ 
ly  circumftances  that  give  jt  any  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  other  cities  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  There  arc  Ionic  pretty  conve¬ 
nient  inns  here  confuting  of  two  or 
tliree  ftories.  llic  houfe«  have  no  e- 
Jegance  externally  :  the  ftreets  are  ill 
paved,  and  fo  (trail  that  two  petfons 
riding  abreail  can  hardly  pafs.  I'hc 
(hops  are  like  (tails,  and  have  no  more 
room  in  them  than  is  fuHicient  to  ferve 
f)r  the  owner,  who  is  alw'ays  feated 
with  his  wares  around  him,  which  he 
fhew's  to  the  palicngers.  But  though 
the  Moors  of  Fez  are  more  civilized 
riian  the  reft,  they  are  vain,  fupcrliiii- 
ous,  and  intolerant ;  and  an  order 
mud  be  obtained  from  the  F.rnperor 
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before  a  Chriftian,  or  a  Jew,  can  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  city. 

The  fituation  of  Fez  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  lingular :  it  lies  in  the  bottom  ot  a 
valley  fiirrounded  by  little  hills  in  the 
lhape  of  a  funnel  ;  the  declivities  are 
divided  into  gardens  planted  with  tall 
trees,  orange  Ihritbs,  and  all  fiarts  of 
fruit  trees  ;  a  river  meanders  along  tlie 
declivity  and  turns  a  number  of  mills, 
wliich  tliljierfe  the  water  abund.intly 
to  all  the  gardens,  and  almoft  to  eve¬ 
ry  houfe.  The  defeent  to  the  city, 
which  ilands  in  the  centre,  is  long,  and 
tlie  road  lies  through  thefe  gardens, 
which  it  traverlcs  in  a  ferpentina  di- 
re^ion. 

The  gardens,  fecn  from  the  city, 
form  a  mod  delightful  amphitheatre. 
Formerly  each  garden  had  a  houfe  in 
which  the  inhabitar.ts  fjicnt  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Thefe  houlcs  were  ddflroyed  in 
the  times  of  the  civil  wars,  and  in  the 
revolutions  to  which  Fez  has  been 
fuhjcd,  and  few  individu.ils  have  re- 
dored  them.  The  fituation  of  Fez, 
however,  cannot  he  healthful  ;  moift 
vajKiurs  fill  the  air  in  Summer,  and 
fevers  arc  exceedingly  common. 

On  the  heighth  above  Fez,  in  % 
plain  fufcqrtiblc  of  rich  cultivation, 
dands  New  Fez,  finely  lituated,  and 
enjoying  excellent  air,  containing  fome 
old  palaces,  in  which  the  children  of 
the  Emjjcror  live,  and  where  he  fomc- 
times  relides  himlclf ;  but  in  general 
he  prefers  a  houfe  built  by  his  father, 
Muley  Abdallah,  about  half  a  league 
from  this  place.  New  Fez  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  (onie  Moorilh  families  ;  bu( 
by  a  greatci  number  of  jews. 


Of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  and  their  Manners  and 
Cujhms*, 

TH  E  fubje^s  of  the  empire  of  The  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
Morocco  may  be  divided  into  the  origin  of  the  peo]>le  of  the  fird 
two  principal  claiTes,  the  Brebes  and  clafs,  arc  equally  unknown.  Like  the 
the  Moors.  Moors,  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  by 
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the  Arabs,  they  may.h.-n'e  adopted  the  in  woollen,  and  though  they  inhabit 
Mahometan  religion,  which  is  confo-  the  mountains,  they  rarely  wear  any 
nant  to  their  manners  and  principal  thing  on  their  heads.  'Fhe  men,  at 
ulages,  but  they  are  an  ignorant  peo-  well  as  the  w'omen,  have  very  fine 
pic,  and  obfene  none  of  the  precepts  teeth,  and  are  endowed  with  a  degree 
of  that  religion  but  the  atp’orfion  it  en-  of  vigour  which  dillinguifties  then 
joins  agalnil  other  modes  ot  worth'p.  from  other  tribes.  The  hunting  of 
Mahometanifm  has  not  obliterated  the  the  lion  and  the  tiger  is  their  com* 
cudoms  and  ancient  prejudices  of  thefe  mon  employment,  and  the  women 
pcoplt;,  for  they  eat  the  wiid  boar,  and  make  their  children  wear  the  claw  of 
in  places,  wheie  there  are  vineyards,  a  tiger,  or  a  piece  of  lions  Ikin,  on 
they  drink  wine,  pm-ideJ,  fay  they,  their  head,  btliesing  that  by  this  they 
that  it  is  of  our  o-ivn  making.  In  or-  will  acquire  courage  and  Ifrength  ;  it 
dcr  to  prclerve  it  in  the  fouthern  paits  is,  no  doubt,  from  the  fame  fuperiti- 
of  Mount  Atlas,  they  put  it  in  earthen  tion  that  the  young  women  make  their 
vcircls,and  in  bands  made  of  the  hoU  hufbands  w  ear  the  fame  as  a  fort  of 
lowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  upjKt  end  amulets. 

of  which  is  done  over  with  pitch  ;  and  I  lhall  now  deferibe  the  Moors,  the 
ihclc  arc  dcjtolited  in  cellars,  or  even  greater  |rart  of  whom  ate  difj'erfed  o- 
in  wattr.  In  the  northern  prodnee  ver  the  plains,  the  reft  occupy  the 
of  Rif  they  boil  it  a  little,  which  ren-  towns. 

ders  it  Icfs  apt  to  inebriate,  and  per-  The  Moors  of  the  Plain  live  in 

haps  they  think  that  in  this  Kate  they  tents,  and  tlrat  they  may  allow  their 
may  reconcile  the  ufe  of  it  with  tlie  ground  a  year’s  teft,  they  annually 

fpirit  of  their  law.  change  the  place  of  their  encanp- 

The  Bri  bes  are  confined  to  the  ments,  and  go  in  fearch  of  frefh  pallu- 
mountains,  and  preferve  gte:^  animu-  rage  ;  but  thev  cannot  take  this  ftep 
fity  againft  the  Moors,  whom  they  without  acquainting  their  governor, 
confound  \^’ith  the  Arabs,  and  confi-  Like  the  ancient  Arabs,  they  are  en- 
dcr  as  ufuqiers.  They  thus  contraift  tirejy  devoted  to  a  paftoral  life ;  their 
in  tlicir  retreats  a  ferocity  of  mind,  encampments,  which  they  call  Dou- 
and  a  ftrength  of  body,  which  makes  bars,  are  cumpofed  of  feveral  tents, 
them  more  fit  for  w’ar,  and  every  kind  and  foiin  a  crcicent ;  or  they  are  ran- 
ol  labour,  than  the  Moors  of  the  Plain  ged  in  two  parallel  lines,  and  their 
in  general  are.  The  independence  ducks,  when  they  return  from  paf- 
they  l»oaft  of  gives  even  a  greater  dc-  ture,  oceujiy  the  centre.  The  entrance 
grcc  of  expreliion  to  their  counte-  of  the  douhat  is  fometimes  Ihut  whh 
nance.  The  prejudices  of  thsir  reli-  faggots  of  thorns,  and  the  only  guard 
gion  make  them  fubmit  to  tlie  autho-  is  a  numl.  r  of  dogs,  that  batk  incefi- 
rity  of  the  Empciors  of  Morocco,  but  fantly  at  the  approach  of  a  ftranger. 
they  throw  off  the  yoke  at  their  jdea-  Each  douhar  has  a  chief,  fubordinate 
fure,  and  retire  into  tlie  mountains,  to  an  officer  of  the  higheft  rank,  who 
where  it  is  difficult  to  attack  or  overr  has  under  his  adniiniftration  a  num- 
conie  tficm.  her  of  camps,  and  feveral  of  thefe  fu- 

The  Brebes  have  a  language  of  their  burdinate  divifions  are  united  under 
own ;  they  form  no  alliances  out  of  the  government  of  a  Bacha,  who  has 
their  own  tribes,  fome  of  which  are  often  a  thoufand  douhars  in  his  dcT 
very  jMWtrful,  and  the  Emperor  keeps  partment. 

the  children  of  the  chiefs  as  huftages  The  tents  of  the  Moors,  viewed  in 
for  their  fidelity.  front,  are  of  a  conical  figure  ;  they  are 

They  have  no  diftinguifhing  drefs  ;  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  from 
they  all,  Uke  the  Moors,  go  cloathed  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long :  like 
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thofc  of  high  antiquity,  they  rcfenble  very  nouriftiing,  and  even  igreeable 
a  boat  rcvcrfcd.  They  are  made  of  when  one  has  got  the  better  of  the 
cloth  compofed  of  goats  and  camels  prejudices  which  every  nation  enter' 
hair,  and  the  leaves  of  the  wild  palm,  tains  for  its  own  cuffoms.  The  com- 
by  which  they  are  rendered  impeni-  monjjeoplc  eat  it  with  milk  or  butter 
out  to  water  ;  but  at  a  diftance,  their  inditterently;  but  thofe  of  higher  rank, 
Uack  colour  gives  them  a  very  difa-  fuch  as  the  governors  of  provinces  and 
greeable  look.  lieutenants,  who  live  in  the  centre  of 

The  Moors  when  encamped,  live  the  encampments,  add  to  it  fome  fuc- 
in  tlie  greateft  fimpiicity,  and  exhibit  culcnt  broth,  made  with  a  mixture 
a  faithful  pdfure  of  the  inhabitants  of  of  manon,  poultry,  pigeons,  or  hedge- 
the  earth  in  the  lirft  ages  of  the  world,  hogs,  and  then  pour  on  it  a  futficient 
The  nature  of  their  education,  the  quantity  of  frelh  butter.  Thefe  officers 
temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  receive  Grangers  in  their  tents  with 
rigour  of  the  government,  diminifh  the  fame  cordiality  that  Jacob  and  La* 
the  wants  of  the  people,  who  find  in  ban  (hewed  to  their  guells.  Ujxm  their 
their  plains,  in  the  milk  and  wool  of  arrival  a  (heep  is  killed  and  immedi- 
th  eir  Hocks,  every  thing  neceflary  for  ately  drefled  ;  if  they  are  not  provided 
food  and.cloathing.  Polygamy  is  al-  with  a  fpit,  they  initantly  make  one 
lowed  among  them ;  a  luxury  fo  tar  of  wood,  and  tliis  mutton  roallcd  at 
from  being  injurious  to  a  people  who  a  brill:  fire,  and  ftrvcd  up  in  a  wood- 
fa  ivc  few  wants,  that  it  is  a  great  con-  en  difh,  has  a  very  delicate  colour  and 
▼  .'.lienee  in  the  economy  of  iliofe  fo-  talle.  I  have  often  been  prefent  at 
c  .tics,  becaufe  the  women  are  intruft-  fucli  feaffs,  and,  while  I  refjiefted  the 
®d  '.vith  the  whole  care  of  the  domef-  fimolicity  of  them,  1  have  fancied  my- 
tic  management.  In  their  balf-clofed  felt  tranfported  by  enchantment  into 
tents,  they  are  employed  in  milking  the  tent  of  a  patriarch, 
the  cows  for  daily  ufe;  and  when  the  The  women  in  their  tents  likewile 
milk  abaunds,  in  making  butter,  in  prepare  the  wool,  fpin  it,  and  weave 
picking  their  corn,  thsiir  barley,  and  it  into  cloth  on  looms  fufpended  the 
pulfc,  and  grinding  their  meal,  which  whole  length  of  the  tent.  Each  piece 
tliey  do  daily  in  a  mill  compofed  of  is  about  five  ells  long,  and  one  and 
two  Hones  about  eighteen  inches  in  an  half  broad  ;  it  is  neither  drelTcd 
diameter,  the  uppcrni'uH  having  a  han-  nor  dyed,  and  it  has  no  fcam  j  they 
die,  and  turning  on  an  axis  fixed  in  wafli  it  when  it  is  dirty,  and  as  it  n 
the  under  one :  they  make  bread  like-  the  only  habit  of  the  Moors,  they 
whe  every  day,  which  diey  bake  be-  wear  it  night  and  day.  It  is  called 
tween  two  eanhen  plates,  and  often  Haique,  and  is  the  true  model  of  the 
tifvjn  the  ground  after  it  has  been  heat-  ancient  draperies, 
ed  by  fire.  I’licir  ordinary  food  is  The  Moors  of  the  Plain  wear  no* 
the  coofcoofoo  ;  this  is  a  pafle  made  thing  b«it  their  woollen  lluHs  ;  they 
with  their  meal  in  the  form  of  fiiiaJI  nave  ncirlier  fhirts  nor  drawers.  Linen 
grains,  hkc  Italian  palie  ;  this  couf-  among  thefe  |Noplc  is  a  luxury  known 
coofoo  is  drcH  in  the  vapour  of  boil-  only  to  tliofe  of  the  court  or  the  city, 
ing  foup,  ill  a  hollow  dilh  )x:rfuratcd  The  wliolu  wardrobe  of  a  Moor  in 
with  many  fniall  holes  in  the  bottom,  eafy  circumtlances  conliHs  in  a  haique 
and  the  dilk  is  incluied  in  a  kettle  for  Winter,  another  for  Sumniei,  a 
wlicrc  meat  is  boiled ;  the  coofcoofoo,  red  cape,  a  hood,  and  a  pair  of  (lip- 
which  IS  ID  the  hollow  dilh,  grows  pers.  I'hc  common  people,  both  in 
gradually  foft  by  the  vapour  of  the  the  couiitiy  and  in  towns,  wear  a  kind 
bforh,  with  wliich  it  is  fioai  lime  to  of  lunick  of  woollen  cloth,  while, 
time  mt^lieoed.  Tius  Itnijile  loud  u  grey,  or  liiqied,  which  reaches  to  the 
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and  a  hood  ;  it  rcfcmblcs  the  habit 
of  the  Carthufiaos. 

The  women’s  drefs  in  the  country 
is  likewife  confined  to  a  haique  which 
covers  the  neck  and  the  ihouldcrs, 
and  is  failcncd  with  a  iilver  clafp. 
The  ornaments  they  are  fondell  of 
are  ear-rings,  which  are  cither  in  the 
form  of  rihgs,  or  crefeents,  made  of 
Iilver,  bracelets  and  rings  for  tlie  froall 
of  the  leg ;  they  woar  thefe  trinkets  at 
their  moll  ordinary  occupatio  -s ;  lefs 
out  of  vanity  than  becaufe  they  are 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  calkets 
or  cabinets  for  keeping  them.  They 
alfo  wear  necklaces  made  of  coloured 
glafs  beads,  or  cloves  llrung  on  a  cord 
of  filk. 

Bcfidcs  thefe  ornaments,  the  wo¬ 
men,  to  add  to  their  beauty,  imprint 
on  their  face,  their  neck,  their  breail, 
and  on  almoll  every  part  of  their  bo¬ 
dy,  reprefentations  of  dowers  and  o- 
ther  figures.  The  imprelKons  are  made 
with  a  piece  of  wood  lluck  full  of 
needles,  with  the  points  of  which  they 
*  gently  puncture  the  flcin,  and  then  lay 
it  over  with  a  blue-colouted  fubllance, 
or  gun-powde-r  pulverized,  and  the 
m  ilks  never  wear  out.  This  cutlom, 
which  is  very  ancient,  and  which  has 
been  piaiftifcd  by  a  variety  of  nations, 
in  Turkey,  over  all  Alia,  in  the  foutfo 
cm  parts  of  Eurojic,  and  perhaps  over 
the  whole  globe,  is,  however,  not  ge* 
Deral  among  the  Moorilh  tribes. 

The  Moors  confider  their  wives 
lefs  in  the  light  of  com|>anions  than  in 
that  of  (laves  deflined  to  labour.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  bufincfs  of  tillage,  they  arc 
employed  in  every  fcrvile  operation  : 
Bay,  to  the  lhamc  of  humanity,  it  mull 
be  owned,  that  in  iomc  of  the  poorer 
quarters  a  woman  is  often  feen  yoked 
in  a  plough  along  with  a  mule,  an  aft, 
oi  tome  other  aninul.  When  the 
Moots  remove  their  douhars,  all  the 
nun  (cat  ihcmlclves  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  and,  uiih  their  elbows  telling 
oa  their  knees,  |>ais  the  tiiue  in  con- 
vcilauBO,  wtuis  Uic  woiuui  Itiikc  the 


place  them  on  the  backs  of  their  ca¬ 
mels  or  oxen.  The  old  women  are 
then  each  loaded  ‘with  a  parcel,  and 
the  young  carry  the  children  on  their 
Ihoulders  fulpended  io  a  cloth  girt 
round  their  bodies.  In  the  more 
fouthem  parts,  the  women  are  like- 
wife  em^yed  in  the  care  of  the 
horfes,  in  faddling  and  bridling  them; 
the  hulband,  who  in  thefe  ciimates  is 
always  a  deijux,  ilfucs  bis  orders,  and 
feems  only  made  td  be  obeyed. 

The  women  travel  without  being 
veil^ ;  they  are  accordingly  fun-bomt, 
and  have  no  preteniions  to  beauty. 
ITiere  arc,  however,  feme  quarters 
where  they  put  on  a  little  ronge:  they 
every  where  ibin  their  hair,  t^ir  foec, 
and  the  ends  of  their  lingers,  with  an 
herb  colled  ienna,  wliich  gives  them 
a  deep  Cifron  colour,  a  cullom  that 
mull  be  veiy  ancient  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Alia.  Abu  Becre  dyed  his 
eye-brows  and  beard  with  the  £une 
colour,  and  many  of  his  fucccflbrs  i- 
mitated  him.  I'he  cullom  may  have 
originally  been  a  religious  ceremony, 
which  the  women  have  turned  into  an 
ornament ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  v'llfom  of  painting  the  beard  and 
hair,  and  that  of  lhaving  the  head  and 
ufing  depilatories  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  has  been  at  hrll  employed  hrora 
motives  of  cleanlinels  in  warm  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  marriage-ceremonies  of  the 
Moors  that  live  in  tents  pretty  much 
relenibte  thole  of  the  Cuue  people  that 
live  in  the  cities.  In  the  doultars 
they  arc  generally  moll  biilliant  and 
gay  :  the  Ihangers  that  pafs  along  are 
invited,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the 
foall  i  but  this  is  done  more  horn  po- 
liteucfs,  ihau  from  any  mercenary  me* 
uve. 

The  tribes  of  the  Plain  gcmrally 
avoid  mixing  by  marriage  with  one 
another  ;  the  prejudices  that  divide 
theic  pcopW  arc  comuiouly  perpetua¬ 
ted  {  wr,  if  they  arc  poiUally  healed, 
they  ticvei  iaJ  to  revivr,  upon  uu- 
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rocco,  and  tWfnty  lo  ihr  Kafl  of  Sj-  At  the  fouth^ean  extremity  of  th«  * 
lee  and  the  ocuii.  MakrTafTi,  iti  city  llandi  the  paLce  of  the  tmMX«r. 
founder,  huili  it  at  firO  iti  the  bottom  which  wai  Iniilt  hy  Muley  IfniMl. 
of  a  ulliy  ;  Init  Muley  Ifmael  ex>  Th-.'  fjace  o<-cu|>ird  hy  ihi«  |«Lc«  i« 
tended  it  conlider«hly  otcr  the  plain  eety  Kteat  (  it  imlude«  (octal  Kaidcni 
that  lie*  to  the  \S  cA  of  the  talley.  elegantly  dil(M>(ed  and  ttrell  wai  red. 

It  it  furmunded  «ith  welhcultitatid  I  wat  btuuted  with  a  «irw  id'  thit 
fieldt  and  hilh,  adorned  with  gardeni  palace,  hy  older  of  the  limpernr,  lot 
and  olive  plantationt,  and  abundantly  there  it  no  other  meant  of  admittance. 
H'atcred  with  rivulets.  Accotdingly,  'I'hcr.'  it  a  large  gtiden  in  the  centre, 
frnitt  and  kitchen  AiifT  thrive  here  futrouiideti  hy  a  vail  and  pteti^  regular 
rxeecdinglv,  and  even  the  fujicrior  gallery  relling  on  culumnt  which  com* 
uthanity  of  the  inhalntanit  announces  niiiniratct  with  th?  apartments.  'Fhofe 
the  temperature  of  the  climate.  I'he  of  the  women,  which  are  not  now  fo 
Winter  indeed  is  very  inconvenient  well  iieopled  at  they  were  in  the  days 
on  account  of  the  dirtinefs  of  the  of  Muley  Ifniael,  are  very  f|)aciuus, 
town,  the  ftreets  not  being  paved,  and  and  have  a  cummunirattun  with  a  largt 
the  (oil  being  (Kmy.  chamber  which  lookt  into  the  garden. 

Miquenez  is  furrounded  with  walls;  As  you  jufs  from  one  apartment  tu 
the  palace  itfelf  is  fortitied  with  two  another,  you  find  at  intervals  regular 
halHons,  on  which  formerly  fome  fniall  courts  paved  w’ith  fquarc  pieces  of 
guns  wetc  mounted.  Muley  Ifmavl  black  and  white  marble:  in  the  mid* 
and  Muley  Abdallah,  often  in  this  ci*  die  of  thefe  courts  is  a  marble  bafon, 
ty  refilled  the  etfoits  of  the  Brebes,  from  the  center  of  which  rifes  a  jet* 
the  fwcm  enemies  of  their  tyranny.  Il-eau,  and  the  water  falls  dovm  into 
To  the  Weft  arc  feen  fome  walls  of  this  bafon.  Thefe  fountains  are  nu* 
circumvallation  (lx  feet  in  heightb,  merous  in  the  palace ;  they  are  ufeful 
which  were  probably  mere  intrench*  for  domeftic  purpofes,  and  they  ferve 
tiicnts  for  the  infantry ;  the  attacks  of  for  the  ablutions,  which  the  fcruples 
the  Brebes  being  only  fudden  and  mo*  of  the  Mahometans  have  exceedingly 
mentary  inroads,  which  did  not  tc*  multiplied. 

quire  a  long  defence.  The  palaces  of  the  Moorifh  kings 

There  Is  at  Miquenez,  as  well  aS  are  large,  becaufe  they  are  conqiofed 
at  Morocco,  a  walled  and  guarded  only  of  one  range  of  apartments  ;  thefe 
fuburb  for  the  Jews.  The  heufes  are  are  long  and  narrow,  from  1 8  to  20 
neater  here  than  at  Morocco,  the  Jews  feet  high  ;  they  have  few  otnaments, 
are  more  numerous,  and  they  can  turn  and  receive  the  light  by  two  large  fold-* 
their  indulhy  to  greater  account,  be*  ing  doors,  which  arc  opened  more  or 
caufe  the  Moors  in  this  city  arc  more  lefs  as  occafion  requires.  The  rooms 
polifhed,  and,  being  nearer  to  Eu*  are  always  lighted  from  a  fquare  court 
rope,  more  vifited  than  thofc  in  the  in  the  center,  which  is  generally  cn- 
fouthern  parts.  com^afled  with  a  colonade. 

Near  the  Jewry  there  is  another  Ine  Moots  here  are  more  courte- 
inclofcd  and  feparate  quarter  called  ous  than  thofe  in  the  fouthern  parts  ; 
the  Negro*town.  It  was  built  by  they  afe  civil  to  ftfangers,  and  invite 
Muley  Ifmael  for  the  accommodation  them  into  their  gardens,  which  are 
of  thofe  black  families  which  compo*  very  neat.  The  women  in  this  part 
fed  his  foldiery.  This  town  is  now  of  the  empire  are  beautiful ;  they  have 
uninhabited,  as  are  all  thofe  deftined  a  fair  complexion,  with  line  black  e^’es 
for  the  fame  ufe  tliruugh  the  reft  of  and  white  teeth.  I  have  fometimes 
the  empire.  feen  them  uking  the  air  on  the  ter-* 
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races ;  titey  «io  noi  Kule  thi.utfc!«c« 
Irnin  Kutu|K4nt,  but  retire  vety  quick¬ 
ly  on  tbc  4|qir4uncc  of  4  Moor. 

Ucfitics  iIk  iiiq<ii4l  cities  ul  Mo- 
itMiit  4n«l  Miq iiiK'r,  ih4i  ul  I  t./  It 
one  of  the  chief,  tnJ  iiiuuM  t4kc 
|>l4CC  of  the  other  two,  nut  only  un 
accuuiit  ol  lit  4ntM|Uit),  but  U(4tife 
it  ;;ive  III  n4nK  to  the  lirll  nio- 
ntuliy  of  /\liu4  4fici  the  Moon  bud 
cnili'4e..tl  Muhumctunilnt.  It  it  alio 
the  only  city  in  the  einpiic  which  W4t 
ever  diliiii;>uilhcd  by  4  tulle  fur  the 
fcicncrt,  und  for  the  indulliy  of  its 
inhuhiiuntt. 

I'hit  city  was  built  in  the  end  of 
the  eij^hth  century,  by  Edris,  a  de- 
feendant  of  Maliumet  and  of  Ali, 
whofe  futber,  in  order  to  aroid  the 
pr  oft  r  initio  ns  of  the  Calif  Abdallah, 
retited  to  the  extremity  of  Africa, 
and  was  poclaimcd  Sovereign  by  the 
Moors.  Sidy  Edris,  having  fucceed- 
cd  to  the  tlirone  of  his  fatlicr,  built 
tlic  city  of  Fez  in  the  year  793.  He 
caufed  a  mofque  to  be  eroded,  in 
which  his  body  was  interred,  and  the 
city  ever  afterwards  became  an  afylum 
for  the  Moors,  and  a  jilace  of  devo¬ 
tion.  In  the  hrd  moments  of  fer¬ 
vour,  which  a  new  worlhip  infpires, 
another  mofque  was  built  called  Ca- 
rubin,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
firgeft  and  moll  beautiful  edifices  in 
Africa-  Several  others  were  fuccef- 
fively  built,  befides  colleges  and  hof- 
pitals  ;  and  the  city  was  held  in  fuch 
veneration,  that,  when  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  was  interrupted  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hegira,  the  weftem 
Mahometans  fublUtuted  that  of  Fez 
in  its  Aead,  while  the  eaAern  people 
went  to  Jerufalem. 

When  the  Arabs  had  overfpread  A- 
fia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  they  brought 
to  Fez  the  little  knowledge  titey  had 
acquired  in  the  fcicnces  and  arts ;  and 
that  capital  conjoined,  with  the  fchools 
of  religion,  academies  where  philofo- 
phy  was  taught,  together  with  medi¬ 
cine  and  allronomy.  This  laA  gra¬ 
dually  degenerated,  ignorance  brought 

JD 
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ailiolugy  into  repute,  and  tbtv  quukly 
cngcndcicd  Uic  aitt  of  nugic  and  di- 
tinalioo. 

fez  luon  became  the  rc- 

fort  ul  all  Alricai  the  Mahonutant 
wvni  ihithii  lor  the  |HtipvKt  ul  dc«o- 
I'on  I  iIk  allluenvi  uf  lliangitt  inin  • 
du«'i'd  a  lallr  loi  |Jcafure  (  LlKiumliw 
quickly  lullowid  1  and,  at  lit  piogrelt 
It  mull  latid  in  w.rm  countrici,  rex, 
which  had  been  the  nurfe  of  Iciencct 
and  aitt,  bvCamc  a  hailwur  for  cvciy 
kind  ot  vice.  public  balht,  which 
health,  clcanlincfs,  and  cullom,  had 
rcndcicd  ncccfiary,  and  which  wete 
every  where  rcf|ie^tcd  at  facred  {daces, 
became  fcenci  of  debauchery  ;  where 
men  introduced  themfclvcs  in  the  lia- 
bit  of  women  ;  youths,  in  the  fame 
difguife,  with  a  dillaif  in  their  hands, 
walked  the  llreets  at  funfet  in  order 
to  entice  llrangers  to  their  inns,  which 
were  Icfs  a  {dace  of  repofe  than  a  con¬ 
venience  for  prullitution. 

The  ufurpers  who  difputed  the 
kingdom  of  Fez  after  the  fixteenth 
century  overlooked  thefe  abufes,  and 
contented  themfelves  with  fubjc^ling 
the  mailers  of  the  inns  to  furnidi  a 
certain  number  of  cooks  for  the  army. 
It  is  to  this  laxity  of  difeipline  that 
Fez  owed  its  firft  Iplendour.  •  As  the 
inhabitants  are  beautiful,  the  Africans 
flocked  thither  in  crowds ;  the  laws 
were  overturned,  morals  delpifed,  and 
vice  itfelf  turned  into  an  engine  of  jic- 
litical  relburce.  The  fame  fpirit,  the 
fame  inclinations,  the  fame  depravity 
Hill  exill  in  the  hcans  of  all  the 
Moors  :  but  libertinifm  is  not  now  en¬ 
couraged  :  it  wears  there,  as  in  other 
places,  the  malk  of  hypocrify,  and  dan  s 
not  venture  to  fliew  itfelf  in  the  face 
of  day. 

The  Mahometans  of  Aodalufia, 
thofe  of  Granada  and  Cordoua,  mi¬ 
grated  to  Fez  during  the  different  re¬ 
volutions  that  agiuted  Spain,  they 
carried  with  them  new  cufloms  and 
new  aits,  and  perhaps  fome  flight  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization.  The  Spanifh 
Moors  carried  from  Cordoua  to  Fez 
2  tlac 
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the  art  of  fKiining  goat  and  flieep  (kins 
with  a  red  colour,  winch  were  then 
c.iiicd  Cordcua  leather,  and  now  Mo¬ 
rocco  leather,  from  that  city  where 
the  art  is  Itfs  pcrfedl.  I'hey  manu¬ 
facture  gauzes  at  Fez,  lilk  ftulFs,  and 
girdles  elegantly  embroidered  with 
gold  and  lilk,  which  (hew  how  far 
their  ingenuity  might  be  cairied  if  in- 
duftry  were  more  encouraged. 

There  is  (fill  (bme  ta(lc  for  (ludy 
prelen  ed  at  Fez,  and  the  Aiabic  lan¬ 
guage  is  fjwkcn  there  in  greater  purity 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 
The  rich  Moors  fend  their  children 
to  the  fchools  at  Fez,  where  they  are 
better  indrudted  than  they  could  be 
elf  where. 

Leo  Africanus,  in  the  (ixteenth 
centur)’,  gave  a  inagnilicent  dcfciip 
tion  of  this  city,  from  which  molt  of 
tliofc  that  have  been  afterwards  made 
are  copied  :  but  its  (ituation,  its 
fchools,  and  the  induftry  and  great 
urbanity  of  its  inhabitants,  arc  the  on¬ 
ly  circumffanccs  that  give  jt  any  jirc- 
ference  to  the  other  cities  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  There  are  fomc  pretty  conve¬ 
nient  inns  here  coulllfing  of  two  or 
three  (fories.  I’he  houfe*  have  no  e- 
legunce  externally  :  the  ftreets  are  ill 
paved,  and  fo  (frail  that  two  perfons 
riding  abiea(f  can  hardly  pafs.  The 
(hops  are  like  (falls,  and  have  no  more 
room  in  them  than  is  fulfiaent  to  (erve 
fir  the  owner,  w’ho  is  always  feated 
with  his  wares  around  him,  which  he 
fhews  to  the  paliengers.  But  though 
the  Moors  of  Fez  are  more  civilized 
rlian  the  reft,  they  are  vain,  fujierditi- 
ous,  and  intolerant  ;  and  an  order 
mult  be  obtained  from  the  F.mpcrur 


before  a  Chrillian,  or  a  Jew,  can  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  city. 

The  (ituation  of  Fez  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  (ingular :  it  lies  i.n  the  bottom  of  a 
valley  furroundtd  by  little  lulls  in  the 
lhape  of  a  funnel  ;  the  declivities  are 
divided  into  gardens  planted  with  tall 
trees,  orange  (hrubs,  and  all  forts  of 
fruit  trees  ;  a  river  meanders  along  the 
declivity  and  turns  a  number  of  mills, 
which  diljtcrfe  the  water  abundantly 
to  all  the  gardens,  and  almolf  to  eve¬ 
ry  houfe.  The  defeent  to  the  city, 
which  ifands  in  the  centre,  is  long,  and 
tlie  road  lies  through  thefe  gardens, 
which  it  traverlcs  in  a  ftrpentine  di- 
redfion. 

The  gardens,  feen  from  the  city, 
form  a  mod  delightful  amphitheane. 
Formerly  each  garden  had  a  houfe  irt 
which  the  inhabitur  ts  f|>cnt  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Thefe  lioulcs  were  dcdioyed  in 
the  times  of  the  civil  wars,  and  in  the 
revolutions  to  wliich  Fez  has  been 
fubjodf,  and  few  individu.ds  have  rc- 
ftored  them.  The  lituation  of  Fez, 
however,  cannot  l.c  healthful  ;  mo; ft 
vajKturs  (ill  the  air  in  Summer,  and 
fevers  arc  exceedingly  common. 

On  tlie  hcighih  above  Fez,  in  9 
plain  (ufcqrtiblc  of  rich  cultivation, 
(lands  New  Fez,  finely  (ituated,  and 
enjoying  excellent  air,  containing  fomc 
old  palaces,  in  whii  h  the  children  of 
the  Enijieror  live,  and  where  he  fomc- 
times  relides  himidf ;  but  in  general 
he  prefers  a  houfe  built  by  his  fatlicr, 
Muley  Abdallah,  about  half  a  league 
from  this  place.  New  Fez  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  (onie  Mooiilh  families  ;  but 
by  a  grcatci  number  of  Jews. 
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Of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Empire  rf  Morocco,  and  their  Manners  and 
Cuftoms* . 


Th  E  fubjedfs  of  the  empire  of  The  etymology  of  the  name,  and 
Morocco  may  be  divided  into  the  origin  of  the  peoj.lc  of  the  firft 
two  principal  clafTes,  the  Brebes  and  clafs,  arc  equally  unknown.  Like  the 
the  Moors.  Moors,  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  by 

the 
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Manners  and  Cnjioms  ef  thi 

the  Arabs,  they  may.h.rvx  adopted  the 
Mahometan  religion,  which  is  confo- 
nant  to  their  nianneis  and  principal 
uiages,  but  they  are  an  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple,  and  obi'en  e  none  of  the  precepts 
of  that  religion  but  the  averbon  it  en¬ 
joins  againil  other  modes  of  wonh’p. 
Mrthometanifni  has  not  obliterated  the 
culloms  and  ancicni  prejudices  ofthefe 
pcoplr;,  for  they  cat  the  wiid  boar,  and 
in  places,  wlieie  there  are  vineyards, 
they  drink  wine,  pm'.tleJ,  fay  they, 
that  it  is  of  our  o-vsn  juakino,.  In  or- 

■i  ^  ^  Ci 

dor  to  prcicrve  it  in  the  luuthcrn  paits 
of  Mount  Atlas,  they  put  it  in  earthen 
vcii'els,and  in  bands  made  of  the  hol¬ 
lowed  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  upj)er  end 
of  which  is  done  over  witli  pitch  ;  and 
tlicfc  arc  JcjK)(itcd  in  cdlara,  or  even 
in  waifcr.  In  the  northern  province 
of  Rif  they  boil  it  a  little,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  Icfs  apt  to  inebriate,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  think  that  in  this  ilate  they 
may  reconcile  the  ufe  of  it  with  the 
fpirit  of  their  law. 

The  Bri  bes  are  confined  to  the 
mountains,  and  preferve  gie;n  animo- 
fity  againil  the  Moors,  whom  they 
confound  with  the  Arabs,  and  conli- 
dcr  as  ufuq)ers.  They  thus  contra^fl 
in  their  retreats  a  ferocity  of  mind, 
and  a  llrength  of  body,  which  makes 
them  more  lit  for  w'ar,  and  every  kind 
of  labour,  than  the  Moors  of  the  Plain 
in  general  are.  Tlie  independence 
they  Iwall  of  gives  even  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  exprcllion  to  their  counte¬ 
nance.  The  prejudices  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  make  them  fubmit  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  tlie  Emperors  of  Morocco,  but 
they  throw  ofT  the  yoke  at  their  jJea- 
fure,  and  retire  into  the  mountains, 
wlierc  it  is  difficult  to  aitaxk  or  overr 
come  tiicm. 

The  Brebes  have  a  language  of  their 
own ;  they  form  no  alliances  out  of 
their  own  tribes,  feme  of  which  are 
very  jiowerful,  and  the  Emperor  keeps 
the  children  of  the  chiefs  as  hollagcs 
for  their  fidelity. 

They  have  no  diflinguifhing  drefs  ; 
they  all,  like  the  Moors,  go  cluathed 
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in  woollen,  and  though  they  inhabit 
the  mountains,  they  rarely  wear  any 
thing  on  their  heads.  The  men,  at 
well  as  the  women,  have  very  fine 
teeth,  and  are  endowed  with  a  degree 
of  vigour  which  didinguithes  them 
from  other  tribes.  The  hunting  of 
the  lion  and  the  tiger  is  their  com¬ 
mon  employment,  and  the  women 
make  their  children  wear  the  claw  of 
a  tiger,  or  a  piece  of  lions  (kin,  on 
their  head,  believing  that  by  this  they 
will  acquire  courage  and  llrength  ;  it 
is,  no  doubt,  from  the  fame  fupcrlU- 
tion  that  the  young  women  make  their 
hufbands  wear  tire  fame  as  a  fort  of 
amulets. 

I  lhall  now  deferibe  the  Moon,  the 
greuter  jiart  of  whom  ate  difiierfed  o- 
ver  the  plains,  tlie  red  occupy  tlie 
towns. 

The  Moors  of  the  Plain  live  in 
tents,  and  tint  they  may  allow  their 
ground  a  year’s  rell,  they  annually 
change  the  pl.ace  of  their  cncar’p- 
ments,  and  go  in  fearch  of  frefh  paltu- 
rage  ;  but  ihev  cannot  take  this  flep 
without  acquainting  their  governor. 
Like  the  ancient  Arabs,  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  a  pafloral  life  ;  their 
encampments,  which  they  call  Dou- 
hars,  are  compofed  of  feveral  tents, 
and  foiTTi  a  crefeent ;  or  they  are  ran¬ 
ged  in  two  parallel  lines,  and  their 
Hocks,  when  they  retuin  from  paf- 
ture,  oceiqjy  the  centre.  The  entrance 
of  the  douhat  is  fometimes  Ihul  with 
faggots  of  thorns,  and  the  only  guard 
is  a  numl.  r  of  dogs,  that  batk  incefi. 
fantly  at  the  approach  of  a  flranger. 
Each  douhar  has  a  chief,  fubordinate 
to  an  officer  of  the  higheft  rank,  who 
has  under  his  adniinillration  a  num¬ 
ber  of  camps,  and  feveral  of  ihcfc  fu¬ 
bordinate  divifions  are  united  under 
the  government  of  a  Bacha,  who  has 
often  a  thoufatid  douhars  in  his  de^ 
panment. 

'ITie  tents  of  the  Moors,  viewed  in 
front,  are  of  a  conical  figure  ;  they  are 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long :  like 
thofi; 
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thofc  of  high  antiquity,  they  rcfemble  very  nourilliing,  and  even  agreeable 
a  boat  reverfed.  They  are  made  of  when  one  has  got  the  better  of  the 
cloth  compofed  of  goats  and  camels  prejudices  which  every  nation  enter- 
hair,  and  the  leaves  of  the  wild  palm,  tains  for  its  own  cuftonis.  The  com- 
by  which  they  are  rendered  iinpeni-  nion  people  cat  it  with  milk  or  butter 
ous  to  water  ;  but  at  a  diftance,  their  indifferently;  but  thofe  of  higher  rank, 
black  colour  gives  them  a  very  difa-  fuch  as  the  governors  of  provinces  and 
grceable  look.  lieutenants,  wlio  live  in  the  centre  of 

The  Moors  when  encamped,  live  the  encampments,  add  to  it  fome  fuc- 
in  tlie  greateft  fimpliciiy,  and  exhibit  eulent  broth,  made  w’ith  a  mixture 
a  faithful  pidlure  of  the  inhabitants  of  of  mutton,  poultry,  pigeons,  or  hedge- 
the  earth  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  hogs,  and  tlieo  jxtur  on  it  a  fufticient 
The  nature  of  their  education,  the  quantity  of  frelh  butter.  Thefe  officers 
temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  receive  Grangers  in  their  tents  with 
rigour  of  the  government,  diminifh  the  fame  cordiality  that  Jacob  and  La¬ 
the  wants  of  the  people,  who  find  in  ban  (hewed  to  their  guclls.  Ujion  their 
their  plains,  in  the  milk  and  wool  of  arrival  a  (heep  is  killed  and  immedi- 
their  docks,  every  tiling  necelTary  for  atcly  dreffed  ;  if  they  are  not  provided 
food  and.cloathing.  Polygamy  is  al-  w'ith  a  fpit,  they  inilantly  make  one 
lowed  among  them ;  a  luxury  fo  far  of  wood,  and  this  mutton  roaflcd  at 
from  being  injurious  to  a  people  who  a  brillt  fire,  and  ferved  up  in  a  wood- 
fa  ive  few  wants,  that  it  is  a  great  con-  en  dlih,  has  a  very  delicate  colour  and 
▼  jnience  in  the  economy  of  thofe  fo-  tafle.  I  have  often  been  prefent  at 
c  -ties,  becaufe  the  women  are  intrufl-  fijch  feafts,  and,  while  I  refiicfted  the  ^ 

with  the  whole  care  of  the  doraef-  fimplicity  of  tlicni,  I  have  fancied  my-  il 

tic  management.  In  their  hali-clofcd  felf  tranfported  by  enchantment  into 

tents,  they  are  employed  in  milking  the  tent  of  a  patriarch, 
the  cows  for  daily  ufe;  and  when  the  The  women  in  their  tents  likewifc 
milk  abounds,  in  making  butter,  in  prepare  the  wool,  fpin  it,  and  weave 
picking  their  corn,  tl>«ir  barley,  and  it  into  cloth  on  looms  fufpended  the 

puHe,  and  grinding  their  meal,  which  whole  length  of  the  tent.  Each  piece 

tliey  do  daily  in  a  mill  compofed  of  is  about  five  ells  long,  and  one  and 

two  (tones  about  eighteen  inches  in  an  half  broad ;  it  is  neither  dreffed 

diameter,  the  upperruoft  having  a  han-  nor  dyed,  and  it  has  no  fcam  ;  they  ^ 

die,  and  turning  on  an  axis  fixed  in  wafh  it  when  it  is  dirty,  and  as  it  n  g 

the  under  one :  they  make  bread  like-  the  only  habit  of  the  Moors,  they 

•whe  every  day,  which  tiiey  bake  be-  wear  it  night  and  day.  It  is  called 

tween  two  earthen  plates,  and  often  Haique,  and  is  the  true  model  of  the  3 

upon  the  ground  after  it  has  been  heat-  ancient  drajieries.  ^ 

ed  by  fire.  Their  ordinary  food  is  The  Moors  of  the  Plain  wear  no- 
the  coofcoofoo ;  this  is  a  parte  made  thing  but  their  woollen  Huffs  ;  they 

with  their  meal  in  the  form  of  fiuall  have  neither  (hirts  nor  drawers.  Linen  Q 

grains,  like  Italian  palle  ;  this  coof-  among  thefe  people  is  a  luxury  known 

coofoo  is  dreft  in  the  vapour  of  boil-  only  to  thofe  of  the  court  or  the  city, 
ing  foup,  in  a  hollow  di(h  perforated  The  whole  wardrobe  of  a  Moor  in 
with  many  fmall  holes  in  the  bottom,  eafy  circumllances  confirts  in  a  haique 
and  the  di(h  is  inclofed  in  a  kettle  for  Winter,  another  for  Summer,  a 
where  meat  is  boiled ;  the  coofcoofoo,  red  caj)e,  a  hood,  and  a  pair  of  flip- 
which  is  in  the  hollow  dilh,  grows  pers.  The  common  people,  both  in 
gradually  loft  by  the  vapour  of  the  the  country  and  in  towns,  wear  a  kind 
broth,  with  which  it  is  from  time  to  of  tunick  of  woollen  cloth,  white, 
time  mpiltenecL  Tins  finij)Ic  food  is  grey,  or  rtril>ed,  which  reaches  to  the 

middle 
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middle  of  the  leg,  with  great  fleeves 
and  a  houd  ;  it  refembks  the  habit 
of  the  Carthulians. 

The  women’s  drefs  in  the  country 
is  likewife  confined  to  a  haique  which 
covers  the  neck  and  the  Ihoulders, 
and  is  fallcned  with  a  iilver  clafp. 
The  ornaments  tliey  are  fondelt  of 
Ure  ear-rings,  which  are  cither  in  the 
form  of  rihgs,  or  crefeents,  made  of 
Iilver,  bracelets  and  rings  for  tire  fraall 
of  the  leg  ;  they  wo-ar  thefe  trinkets  at 
their  molt  ordinary  occupatio.-s ;  lefs 
out  of  vanity  than  becaufe  they  are 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  calkets 
or  cabinets  for  keeping  them.  They 
alfo  wear  necklaces  made  of  coloured 
glafs  beads,  or  cloves  Itrung  on  a  cord 
of  filk. 

Befides  thele  ornaments,  tlie  wo¬ 
men,  to  add  to  their  beauty,  imprint 
on  their  face,  their  neck,  their  breait, 
and  on  almolt  every  part  of  their  bo¬ 
dy,  reprelentations  of  flowers  and  o- 
ther  figures.  The  impreflions  are  made 
with  a  piece  of  wood  (tuck  full  of 
needles,  with  the  points  of  which  they 
*  gently  pundture  the  Ikin,  and  then  lay 
it  over  with  a  blue-coloured  fubilance, 
or  gun-powder  pulverized,  and  the 
marks  never  wear  out.  This  cullom, 
which  is  very  ancient,  and  which  has 
been  ptaiftifcd  by  a  variety  of  nations, 
in  Turkey,  over  all  Alla,  in  the  fouth- 
ei  Q  parts  of  £uro}K,  and  |)crhaps  over 
the  whole  globe,  is,  however,  not  ge* 
neral  among  the  Moorilh  tribes. 

The  Moors  confider  their  wives 
lefs  in  the  light  of  companions  than  in 
that  of  flaves  deflined  to  labour.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  the  bufinefs  of  tillage,  they  are 
employed  in  every  femle  operation  : 
nay,  to  the  lhame  of  humanity,  it  mud 
be  owned,  that  in  fome  of  the  poorer 
quaners  a  woman  is  often  feen  yoked 
in  a  plough  along  with  a  mule,  an  afs, 
or  lome  other  animal.  When  the 
Moors  remove  their  douhars,  all  tlie 
men  feat  themfelves  in  a  circle  on  the 
ground,  and,  with  their  elbows  rclling 
on  their  knees,  pafs  the  time  in  con- 
verfauon,  while  tlic  women  Itrike  tlie 


tents,  fold  them  up  into  bundles,  and 
place  them  on  the  backs  of  their  ca¬ 
mels  or  oxen.  The  old  women  are 
then  each  loaded  “with  a  parcel,  and 
the  young  carry  the  children  on,  their 
Ihoulders  fufpended  in  a  cloth  girt 
round  their  bodies.  In  the  more 
fouthern  ]>arts,  the  women  are  like- 
wife  employed  in  the  care  of  the 
horfes,  in  faddling  and  bridling  them; 
the  hulband,  who  in  thefe  climates  is 
always  a  deipot,  ilTues  his  orders,  and 
feems  only  made  td  be  obeyed. 

The  women  travel  without  being 
veiled;  they  are  accordingly  fun-burnr, 
and  have  no  pretenfions  to  beauty. 
There  are,  however,  fbme  quarters 
where  they  put  on  a  little  rouge:  they 
every  where  ftain  their  hair,  their  feet, 
and  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  with  aa 
herb  C.illed  henna,  which  gives  them 
a  deep  fafron  colour,  a  cuflum  that 
mull  be  veiy  ancient  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Afia.  Abu  Deere  dyed  his 
eye-brows  and  beard  with  the  time 
colour,  and  many  of  his  fuccelTors  i- 
mitated  him.  The  cuflom  may  have 
originally  been  a  religious  ceremony, 
which  the  women  have  turned  into  an 
ornament ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  c'lflom  of  painting  the  beard  and 
hair,  and  that  of  (having  the  head  and 
ufing  depilatories  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  has  been  at  firfl  employed  from 
motives  of  cicanlinefs  in  warm  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  marriage-ceremonies  of  the 
Moors  that  live  in  tents  pretty  much 
refemble  thofe  of  the  fame  people  that 
live  in  the  cities.  In  the  douhars 
they  are  generally  moll  brilliant  and 
gay  ;  the  llrangers  that  pafs  along  are 
invited,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the 
feall ;  but  this  is  done  more  from  po- 
liicnefs,  than  from  any  mercenary  me* 
live. 

The  tribes  of  the  Plain  generally 
avoid  mixing  by  marriage  with  one 
anotlrer  ;  the  prejudices  that  divide 
thefe  people  are  commonly  perpetua¬ 
ted  ;  or,  if  they  are  parti^ly  healed, 
they  never  iail  to  revive,  upon  trif- 
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ling  occafions,  fuch  as  a  IJrayed  ca¬ 
mel,  or  the  preference  of  a  paflure  or 
a  well.  Marriages  have  fometinics 
taken  place  among  them,  that,  fo  far 
^rom  cementing  their  liilFerences,  have 
occaGoned  the  moil  tragical  fccnes. 
Huibands  have  been  known  to  mur¬ 
der  their  wives,  and  women  their  huf- 
bands,  to  revenge  national  quarrels. 

Parents  are  not  encumbered  with 
their  children,  however  numerous  tliey 
may  be,  for  they  are  very  early  em- 
j4oyed  in  domeilic  affairs  ;  they  tend 
the  flocks,  they  gather  wood,  and 
they  aflill  in  ploughing  and  reaping. 
In  the  evening,  when  they  return 
from  the  Geld,  all  the  children  of  the 
douhar  affemble  in  a  common  tent, 
where  the  Iman,  who  himfelf  can 
liaidly  fjjell,  makes  them  read  a  few 
fentences  from  the  Koran  written  on 
boards,  and  inllrucb  them  in  their 
religion  by  the  light  of  a  Gre  made  of 
llraw,  of  balhes,  and  cow-dung  dried 
in  the  fun.  As  the  heat  is  very  great 
in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country, 
children  of  both  fexes  go  quite  naked 
till  the  age  of  nine  or  ten. 

The  douhars  difjwrfcd  over  the 
plains  are  always  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  fome  rivulet  or  fprin;',  and 
they  arc  a  kind  of  inns  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  travellers.  There  is  generally 
a  tent  eiedled  for  their  ufe,  if  tliey 
have  not  brought  one  along  with 
tliein.  They  are  accommodated  with 
poultry,  mihe,  and  eggs,  and  with 
wfiatexer  is  neceiTary  lor  their  hotles. 
Inilead  of  wood  for  hicl,  they  have 
the  cow-dung,  ^which,  when  mixed 
with  charcoal,  makes  a  very  briflt  Gre. 
'I'he  lalis  drat  abound  in  the  vegetables 
of  warm  countries  give  this  dung  a 
con’iltencc  which  it  has  not  |)crhaps 
in  nonhern  regions.  A  guard  is  j- 
ways  fet  on  the  tents  of  travellers, 
efpecially  if  they  are  Eurojreans,  be- 
caufe  the  opinion  of  their  wealth 
might  tempt-the  avidity  of  the  Moors, 
who  are  naturally  inclined  to  thieving. 

With  refpedt  to  the  roads,  a  ver  y 
judicious  |)olicy  is  eUablillitidi  which 


is  adapted  to  the  charafier  of  the 
Moors,  and  to  their  manner  ol'  lire. 
The  douhars  arc  rcfponGhlc  for  robber¬ 
ies  committed  in  their  ncigltbourhootl, 
and  in  Gglit  of  their  tents  r  they  arc  not 
only  obliged  to  make  rcliitutiou,  but 
it  gives  the  Sovereign  a  pretence  for 
cxa(5ling  a  contribution  proportioned 
to  the  abilities  of  tire  douhar.  lo 
order  to  temper  the  i  Igour  of  this  law, 
they  are  made  rcljxmfiblc  only  for 
luch  robberies  asxarc  committed  du¬ 
ring  the  day  ;  thofe  that  happen  af¬ 
ter  fun-fet  are  not  imputed  to  them, 
as  they  could  neither  fee  nor  prevent 
tliem :  on  this  account,  jx;ople  here 
travel  ,  only  from  fun-iiGng  to'fun-fct- 
tinp 

To  facilitate  the  exchange  of  necef^ 
faiics,  there  is  in  the  Gelds  every  day, 
except  Friday,  wlrich  is  a  day  otjrray- 
cr,  a  public  market  in  the  diiierent 
quarters  of  eac.h  prbvince.  The 
Moors  of  the  ncighbourho>'d  affemble 
to  fell  and  buy  cattle,  corn,  pulfe, 
dried  fruits,  carpets,  haiques,  and  in 
Ihort  all  the  produrtions  of  tire  coun¬ 
try.  This  Jiiarkct,  which  is  cailc-d  Soc, 
refemblcs  our  fairs.  The  buGle  of 
the  jrccple  who  go  and  come  gives  a 
better  idea  of  tire  manner  of  life  of 
the  Moors  than  can  be  had  in  the 
cities.  The  Alcaides,  who  command 
in  tire  neighbourhood,  always  attend 
thefe  markets  with  foldicrs,  to  keep 
the  peace:  as  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  grudges  which  thefe  tribes 
hai  hour  againll  one  another  break  out, 
upon  fuch  occafions,  into  open  vio¬ 
lence.  The  diflblution  of  the  Soc  is 
a' ways  tlic  prefage  of  Ibmc  fcditioui 
fquabble.  '1  he  licirts  of  thefe  markets 
are  commonly  occupied  by  Merry 
Andrews,  fingers,  dancers,  and  other 
buffoons,  who  make  apes  dance  to 
amufc  the  idle.  On  one  fide  are  bar¬ 
bers  and  furgeons,  to  whom  tire  fick 
arc  brought  to  be  cured.  I  have  of¬ 
ten  amui'ed  mylelf  with  thefe  fights 
in  travelling.  I  have  feen  men  and 
young  women,  on  aqcouni  of  fuper- 
abuatkacc  of  liuiaours,  hcad-acks,  and 
other 
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etlier  difcafes  of  that  fort,  receive 
(light  fcaiifications  j  the  men  oa  the 
head,  and  the  women  on  the  face,  near 
the  hair,  or  on  the  flioulders,  aims, 
or  legs :  thefe  flight  cicatrices  are  in 
regular  figures,  and  do  not  deform 
thr  pcrlbn  ;  though  they  would  be  in- 
co  n^  atlble  with  the  cudonis  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  health  is  often  I'acrifieed 
to  fa:  hion  and  beauty. 

Tl'.e  Moors  have  no  idea  of  the 
cufloms  of  other  nations,  but  live  in 
the  ii.npiicity  of  men  in  the  firft  ftages 
of  civilization.  Entirely  attached  to 
rural  life,  they  employ  themfclves  in 
the  care  of  their  fields  and  harveft, 
and  pafs  the  re(l  of  the  time  in  doing 
nothing.  They  are  fo  habituated  to 
fatigue,  that  fome  among  them  run  as 
couriers  }  and  notwithllanding  their 
avarice,  are  \zxy  faithful.  One  can 
hardly  form  an  idea  of  ihc.flupidity  of 
thefe  people.  I  once  faw  one  of  them 
waiting  for  his  difpatchcs  in  a  room 
where  there  was  a  mirror,  and  feeing 
himfclf  in  it,  he  thought  it  was  an¬ 
other  courier  waiting  for  diljvatchcs 
in  anotlier  cliamber.  He  aflted  w!ti- 
ther  this  courier,  was  going  ?  and 
fome  body  laughing,  anfwercd,  tltat 
he  was  going  to  Mogodor.  That  is 
lucky,  fays  the  fellow,  we  ftiaJl  go  to¬ 
gether  :  he  immediately  made  the  pro* 
pofal  to  the  perfon  in  the  glafs,  who 
returned  him  no  anfwer ;  and  he  was 
going  to  take  this  incivility  amifs, 
when  he  was  undeceived  ;  but  it  was 
with  great  difliculty  tliat  he  could  be 
perfuaded  that  a  perfon  could  fee  hini- 
lelf  through  a  Hone*. 

When  I  lived  at  Saffi  there  came 
two  Mountaineers  to  have  a  fight  of 
Europeans,  and  after  having  viewed 
the  houfe,  they  did  not  know  how  to 
get  down  the  ftairs  they  had  afeended : 
At  laft,  however,  they  fat  down  on 
the  firfl  (icp,  and  fupporting  themfclves 
with  feet  and  hands,  they  Hid  to  tlie 
bottom  fro.m  one  liep  to  another. 


Thefe  people  have  not  the  leail 
idea  of  paintir;g  or  defign  :  they  fee 
nothing  in  a  piclurc  but  the  v.iriety  of 
colours,  witliout  jicrceiving  their  order 
or  difj>oliiion.  In  prints  they  fee  no^ 
thing  but  a  confulion  of  objeds,  and 
it  is  only  by  great  application  th,it 
they  aa’ain  the  power  of  dirtinguiihing 
the  figures.  In  this  retwcl  they  are 
in  the  fituation  of  a  man  bom  blind 
who  is  prefented  with  a  pidure  at  the 
moment  of  receiving  his  fight. 

The  Moors  that  inhabit  the  cities 
differ  from  tlie  others  only  in  having 
a  little  more  urbanity,  and  a  more  ea* 
fy  dcjKuiment.  Though  they  have 
the  lame  origin  with  thofe  ‘jf  the 
plains^  they  affed  to  decline  all  in- 
tcrcoarfe  with  them.  Some  writers, 
without  any  foundation,  have  given  the 
name  of  Arabs  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  and  tliat  of  Moors  to  thofe 
of  the  plains.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  cities  of  this  empire  are  more 
ancient  than  the  invafiorr  of  the  Arabs, 
who  thtirdelves  lived  in  tents. 

The  houfes  of  the  Moors  are  in 
general  very  inconvenient, becaufe  diqr 
nccellities  aie  not  multiplied  by  artifi¬ 
cial  defircs.  Tiiefe  houfes  have  ge¬ 
nerally  but  a  ground  floor,  very  few 
have  a  firft  floor :  they  are  alnioft  con- 
ftantly  of  a  fquare  form,  having  in  tiie 
centre  a  court  fometimes  adorned  with 
columns,  which  form  the  entrance  and 
admit  the  light  to  four  principal  rooms 
that  make  the  (Ides  of  the  fquare. 
They  have  no  windows,  for  they  ne¬ 
ver  receive  light  from  the  ftreet.  Each 
room  has  a  very  large  door  with  two 
leaves,  in  one  of  which  is  a  wicket, 
and  by  thefe  doors  the  light  enters. 
Tlie  houfes,  being  only  1 6  feet  high, 
are  (heltcred  from  the  wind,  and  in 
Summer  they  are  pretty  cool.  The 
rooms  are  but  inditTerently  furnilhed  ^ 
their  moveables  confift  of  mats,  car¬ 
pets,  fome  chairs,  a  chefl,  a  tabic,  and 
a  bed,  which  lafl  is  hid  by  a  curtain. 

Till? 


*  The  Moor*  have  no  words  fo.r  girdfes,  or  lairrors,  bcciufc  thev  do  not  ufc  any, 
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The  houfes  are  all  covered  with  ter-  thofc  in  the  plains.  It  likewife  cdtJ»  ! 
races  of  earth  about  eighteen  inches  fills  of  a  haique,  a  cape,  more  or  lefs 
thick.  ’  fine,  and  one  of  coarfe  blue  Europead 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  gene-  cloth  for  Winter  :  but  what  dillin* 
rally  content  tlicmfelves  with  one  wife:  guHhcs  them  from  the  others  is  a  Ihirt 
they  have  female  negroes  whom  they  and  drawers  of  linen,  a  veil  of  cotton 
may  take  as  concubines  ;  but  their  a-  in  Summer,  and  of  woollen  in  Win* 
verfion  to  that  colour,  which  the  whites  ter,  which  they  cal!  caftan.  The  white 
have  every  where  dellined  to  oppref-  or  blue  cape  called  bernus,  is  ufed  on 
fion,  rellrains  them  from  this  praftice  ceremonious  occalions,  and  the  per* 
left  they  (hould  have  mulatto  children.  Tons  of  the  court  never  prefent  them- 
It  is  common  enough,  indeed,  to  fee  felvcs  before  the  fovereign  without  thit 
Moors  engaged  in  affairs  of  gallantry  cape,  a  fabre,  and  a  poinard. 
with  the  wives  of  Jews,  who  are  in  They  wear  no  jewels  ;  few  have  a 
general  pretty ;  and  their  hulbands,  ring,  a  watch,  or  iilver  fnnif-box :  ic 
on  account  of  their  precarious  lltua-  is  not  above  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
tion,  are  fo  complailant  as  to  be  ig-  fince  the  ufe  of  fnuff  was  introduced 
norant  of  the  connexion.  among  them.  It  is  common  enough 

The  Moors  avoid  all  oftentation  in  to  fee  a  chaplet  in  their  hands,  which 
drefs,  that  they  may  not  attrafl  the  is  ufed  in  repeating  the  name  of  God 
attention  of  their  avaricious  rulers,  a  certain  number  of  times  every  day  t 
The  wardrobe  of  thofe  that  live  in  particularly  by  thofe  who  have  not 
towns  is  not  much  larger  than  that  of  been  taught  to  read  the  Koran. 


Extreme  Danger  of  the  popular  Belief  in  Dreams  *. 

The  curlofity  of  mankind  has  when  awake.  He  travels  over  extend- 
becn  often  excited  on  the  fub-  ed  regions;  he  runs,  walks,  rides  with 
jecl  of  Dreams ;  the  lower  people  in  freedom  and  agility,  and  not  unfre- 
ail  countries  are  inclined  to  regard  quently  feems  endued  with  new  and 
them  with  reverence  and  awe ;  but  the  fujierior  jK)wcrs  ;  he  foars  aloft,  and 
opinions  of  the  more  enlightened  claf-  is  wafted  through  the  air,  or,  gently 
fes  of  men  have  been  at  great  variance  defeending,  he  glides  through  the  wa- 
witlirefpc«ft  to  this  phenomenon.  Some  ters,  and  widt  fuch  perfefl  command 
have  been  led  to  confidcr  dreams  as  and  fecurity,  that,  when  he  awaicens, 
one  fpccics  of  proof,  that  dicre  is  ex-  he  is  hardly  perfuaded  it  was  but  a 
ifting  within  us  a  principle  independ-  dream.  In  oppofition  to  thefe  obfer- 
ent  of  the  material  frame.  The  vivid  vations,  it  is  urged,  that  exaftly  fimi- 
appearance  of  obje*fts,  the  new  and  lar  effefls  are  produced  from  difeafe ; 
furprizing  combinations  formed,  the  fuch  is  its  influence  in  numberlcls 
exertions  of  the  palfions,  the  regular  cales,  that  the  fubjeA  feems  juft  as 
trains  of  reafoning,  the  play  of  the  forcibly  prcpoirefled  as  from  any  ideas 
imagination,  feern  occafionally  to  be  that  could  be  received  from  actual  im- 
as  much  realized  in  the  ftate  of  flum-  prcllion.  Perfons  infane  will  perfcveic 
ber,  as  when  awake  and  in  motion,  in  exercifes  beyond  their  ufual  ftrength. 
It  may  be  afllimed  as  a  certain  fadt,  feeming  all  the  while  never  to  enter- 
that  almoft  every  man  has,  at  fome  tain  a  doubt  but  that  they  arc  moving 
one  period  or  other  of  his  life,  expe-  in  carriages,  on  horfcback,  perform- 
rienced  in  fleep  a  confeioufnefs  of  eve-  ing  military  cxercife  and  evolutions, 
ry  adlioo  he  could  hare  performed  or  buried  in  philofophical  exiieriments. 

Multitudes 

*  Cent.  Maj. 
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Multitudes  of  fuch  inftances  will  rea¬ 
dily  occur  ;  and  it  is  argued,  that  as 
the  nund,  in  thofe  examples,  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  difengaged  from  the  con- 
truul  of  the  body,  lb  neither  in  the  o- 
thcr  is  there  any  reafon  to  fuppofe  it 
different,  the  circumftance  of  llecp  and 
inlcnflbiiity  being  fomethmg  not  un¬ 
like  difeafe,  a  iTate  of  fufpenfion  of 
many  of  the  aftlve  powers. 

Some  philofojrhers  imagine  that  the 
mind  never  remains  inert,  that  fuccef- 
(ions  of  ideas  incclTantly  prefent  them- 
fclves,  and  thought  is  always  employ¬ 
ed.  With  refpeft,  however,  to  this 
notion,  it  may  be  alledged,  that  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  dreams,  which, 
according  to  the  fuppofition,  mull  per¬ 
petually  occur,  (hould  be  fo  feldom 
and  fo  faintly  recolledled.  To  this  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  the  fame  thing 
happens  when  we  are  awake.  I.et  a- 
ny  perfon  try  to  recall  the  whole  train 
of  ideas  that"  has  palfed  through  Iris 
mind  during  twelve  hours  that  he  has 
been  ftirring  about  in  tire  ordinary  bu- 
finefs  of  the  day ;  he  will  be  able  to 
remember  particular  clTential  tranfac- 
tions;-but,  if  he  attempts  to  recover 
the  raafs  of  ideas  that  filled  his  mind 
for  that  portion  of  time,  or  even  only  a 
conllderablepartof  the  time,he  will  find 
it  impraAicablc  labour;  he  will  in  vain 
endeavour  to  trace  the  connedion  of 
his  ideas  :  the  fame  broken  confufed 
alTcmblage  will  be  perceived,  even  by 
him  who  polfclTes  the  moll  retentive 
memory,  as  when  he  firll  wakens  with 
that  imperfefl  confeioufnefs  that  is  u- 
fually  termed  a  dream.  Were  we  to 
commit  to  writing,  in  ,the  minutell 
manner,  every  idea  our  remembrance 
then  fuggellcd,  it  would  be  dlthcult, 
perhaps  impoflible,  to  colledl  fuch  a 
number  as  would  employ  one  hour  to 
read  over. 

The  popular  befief,  that  dreams  are 
a  kind  of  preternatural  admonition, 
meant  to  direct  our  condufl,  is  a  no¬ 
tion  extremely  dangerous.  As  nothing 
can  be  more  ill-foundt*d,  it  ought  to 
be  llrenuoully  combated.  Innuoier- 
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able  reafons  might  be  offered  ;  but  it 
will  be  fufiicient  to  fay,  that  it  is  in- 
conliHent  with  the  general  defign  of 
Providence,  it  would  overturn  the 
principles  that  regulate  fociety.  The 
benign  intention  of  the  Author  of  Na¬ 
ture  is  in  no  inllance  more  eminently 
difplayed  than  in  with-holding  from 
us  the  certain  knowledge  of  future  e- 
vents.  Were  it  otherwife  conllituted, 
man  would  be  the  moll  miferable  of 
beings ;  he  would  become  indifferent 
to  every  adlion,  and  incapable  of  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  overwhelmed  with  the  terrors 
of  impending  misfortune,  he  would 
endure  the  mifery  of  criminals  await¬ 
ing  the  moment  of  execution.  The 
proof  unanfwerable  and  decifive,  that 
dreams  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
prognoHics,  is,  that  no  example  can 
be  produced  of  their  fuccefsful  effedl, 
either  in  jwinting  out  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  harm,  or  facilitating  benefit. 
Certain  inllances  may  be  alledged, 
where  the  conformity  of  a  dream  with 
fome  fubfc4uent  event  may  have  been 
remarkable;  but  we  may  venture  to 
alTert,  that  fuch  difeoveries  have  ge¬ 
nerally  happened  after  the  fadts,  and 
that  fancy  and  ingenuity  have  had  the 
chief  lhare  in  tracing  the  refemblance^ 
or  finding  out  the  explanation. 

If  it  be  granted  tliat  thought  never 
flops,  and  that  the  mind  is  perpetually 
employed  ;  the  wonder  fhould  rather 
be,  that  fo  few  caufes  of  fimilitude 
have  been  recorded.  If  millions  of 
the  human  fpecies  through  die  whole 
extent  of  time  have  been,  during  their 
flute  of  Humber,  continually  fubjedl  to 
dream  ;  pet  haps  the  calculators  of 
chances  would  be  apt  to  maintain, 
that  near  coincidences  have  probably 
happened  much  more  frequendy  dian  * 
they  have  been  cither  noticed  or  rc- 
coUedled. 

Amongfl  the  various  hiflories  of 
lingular  dreams  and  correfponding  e- 
vents,  we  have  lately  heard  of  one, 
which  feems  to  merit  being  refeued 
from  oblivion.  Its  authenticity  will 
appear  Horn  the  relation ;  and  we  may 
2  fureiy 


^  Example  if  a  Jingttlar  Dream  and  corrrj^nSf'g  F.vtnt. 


furely  pronounce,  that  a  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  concurrence  of  fortuitous  and 
accidental  circunilb.nces  can  fcarccly 
be  produced  or  parulltled. 

One  Adam  Rogers,  acredita'ilc  and 
decent  perfon,  a  man  of  good  fenleand 
repute,  who  kept  a  public -houfe  at 
Ponlaw,  a  fraall  hamlet,  nine  or  ten 
miles  from  Waterford,  in  the  kingilom 
of  Ireland,  dreamed  one  night  that  he 
faw  two  men  at  a  particular  green  fpot 
on  the  adjoining  mountain,  one  of 
tlicm  a  fmall  fickly  looking  man,  the 
other  remarkably  llrbng  and  large. 
He  then  faw  the  little  man  murder 
the  other,  and  he  awoke  in  great  agita¬ 
tion.  The  circumdances  of  the  dream 
were  lb  didinil  and  forcible,  that  he 
continued  much  affetded  by  tlicm.  He' 
related  them  to  his  wfe,  anti  alfo  to 
fcveral  neighbours,  next  morning.  In 
fome  time  he  went  out  coiirfing  with 
grey-hounds,  accompanied,  amongll 
others,  by  one  Mr  Browne,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  pried  of  the  paridi.  He 
loon  dopped  at  the  above-mentioned 
particular  green  fpot  on  the  mountain, 
j^nd,  calling  to  Mr  Browne,  jxiinted  it 
out  to  him,  and  told  him  what  had 
appeared  in  his  dream.  .During  the 
remainder  of  the  day  he  thought  little 
more  about  it,  Ne.xt  morning  he  was 
extremely  dartled  at  feeing  two  ftran- 
gers  enter  his  houfe,  about  1 1  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon.  He  immediately  ran 
into  an  inner  room,  and  ddired  his 
wile  to  take  particular  notice,  for  they 
were  precifely  the  two  mon  he  had 
leen  in  his  dream.  When  they  had 
coniulted  with  one  another,  their  ap- 
prehenfions  were  alarmed  for  the  little 
weakly  man,  though  contrary  to  the 
appearance  in  the  dream.  After  the 
firangers  had  taken  feme  refielhment, 
and  were  about  to  depart,  in  order  to 
profecute  their  journey,  Rogers  car- 
ncdly  endeavoured  to  tlifluade  the  lit¬ 
tle  man  from  quitting  his  houfe,  and 
going  on  with  his  fellow-traveller.  He 
Hifurcd  him,  that  if  he  w'ould  remain 
with  him  that  day,  he  would  accom¬ 
pany  him  tp  Canick  the  next  morn¬ 


ing,  that  being  the  town  to  which  ths 
travellers  were  proceeding.  He  was 
unw'iihng  and  alhamed  to  tell  the 
caufe  ot  his  being  lu  fnlicitous  to  le- 
parate  him  from  his  comp.anion.  But, 
as  he  oldened  that  Hickey,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  little  man,  feem- 
ed  to  be  quiet  and  gentle  in  his  de¬ 
portment,  and  had  money  abotrt  him, 
and  that  the  other  had  a  ferocious  bad 
countenance,  the  dream  Hill  recurred 
to  him.  He  dreaded  that  fomethirg 
fatal  would  happen  ;  and  he  wilhed, 
at  all  events,  to  keep  them  afunder. 
However,  the  humane  precautions  of 
Rogers  proved  incffeftual ;  for  Caul¬ 
field,  fucli  was  the  other’s  n..nie,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Hickey  to  continue  with 
him  on  their  W'ay  to  Carrick,  decla¬ 
ring,  tliat,  as  they  had  long  travelled 
together,  they  Ihould  not  part,  but 
remain  together  until  he  (hould  fee 
Hickey  fafely  arrive  at  the  habitation 
of  his  friends.  The  wile  of  Rogers 
was  much  difTatisficd  when  llie  found 
they  were  g<jne,  and  blamed  her  huf- 
band  exceedingly  tor  not  being  abfo- 
lutcly  peremptoi  y  in  detaining  liickcy. 
About  an  hour  after  they  left  Boi  t- 
law,  in  a  lonely  pan  of  the  mountain, 
juft  near  the  place  obferved  by  Rogers 
in  his  dream,  Caulfield  too.k  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  murdering  his  companion, 
It  appeared  afterwards,  from  his  owm 
account  of  the  horiid  tranfadion,  that, 
as  they  were  getting  over  a  ditch,  he 
llruck  Hickey  on  the  back  part  cl  his 
Iread  with  a  llone  ;  and,  when  he  fell 
down  into  the  trench,  in  confequence 
of  the  blow,  Caubicld  gave  hinr  feve- 
r;il  tlabs  with  a  knife,  and  cut  his 
throat  fo  deeply  that  the  head  was  ob¬ 
ferved  to  be  almoft  fevered  from  tiie 
body.  He  then  rifled  Hickey’s  pock¬ 
ets  of  all  the  money  in  them,  took  Mtt 
of  his  cloathes,  and  every  thing  tile  of 
value  about  him,  and  aiterwards  pro-, 
cceded  on -his  way  to  Canick.  He 
had  not  been  long  gone  when  the  bo¬ 
dy,  ilill  warm,  was  difeovered  by  fo..no 
labourers  who  were  returning  to  their 
woik  from  diuaer. 
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■  TIic  rcjwrt  of  the  murder  foon 
reached  to  I’ortlaw.  Rogers  and  his 
wife  wvnt  to  the  place,  and  inltantly 
knew  the  body  of  him  whom  they  had 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  dilfuade  from 
going  on  with  liis  treacherous  compa¬ 
nion.  They  at  once  fpoLt  oat  their 
fufpicions  that  lire  murder  was  jxrrpc- 
trated  by  the  fcllow-travciler  of  the 
deteafed.  An  immediate  fcaxch  was 
made,  and  Caulticld  was  apprehended 
at  Waterford  the  fccoad  day  after. 
He  was  brouglit  to  trial  at  the  enfu- 
ing  alli7.es,  and  coavitled  of  tlic  fad. 
It  appeared  on  the  tri;d,  amongll  other 
circumHances,  that  w'hen  he  arrived 
at  Carriek,  he  hired  a  horfe,  and  a 
b>)y  to  coiidud  him,  not  by  the  ufual 
road,  but  by  iliat  which  runs  on  the 
North  lldc  of  the  river  Suir,  to  Wa- 
tcrfrrd,  intending  to  take  his  palFige 
in  lire  iiift  ihip  from  thence  to  New- 
Ihundland.  The  boy  took  notice  of 
fume  blood  on  his  ihirt,  and  Caulfield 
gave  him  iialf  a  crown  to  promife  not 
to  fpe  ik  of  it.  Rogers  proved,  not 
only  that  Hickey  was  feen  lad  in 
company  with  Caulhcld,  but  that  a 
pair  of  new  fhoes  which  Kickey  wore 
had  been  found  on  the  feet  of  Caul¬ 
field  when  he  was  apprehended ;  and 
that  a  pair  of  old  llioes  which  he  had 
on  at  Rogers’s  houlc  were  upon  Hick¬ 
ey’s  feet  wlien  the  body  w'as  found. 
He  deferibed  woth  great  cxadncls 
every  article  of  their  cloathes.  Caul¬ 
field, on  the  crofs-exaraination,  fhrewd- 
U  alked  him  from  the  dock.  Whether 
it  was  not  very  extraordinary  that  he, 
who  kept  a  public-houfc,  Ihould  take 
fuch  prticular  notice  of  the  drefs  of 
a  llranger,  accidentally  calling  there  ? 
Rog^is,  in  his  anfwer,  faid,  he  had  a 
very  particular  rcafon,  but  was  aPna- 
med  to  mention  it.  The  court  and 
prifoner  inllfling  on  his  declaring  it, 
he  gave  a  circumllantial  narrative  of 
his  dream,  called  upon  Mr  Browne 
the  pried,  then  in  the  court,  to  cor¬ 
roborate  his  tcflimony ;  and  faid,  that 
his  wife  had  Icvcrely  reproached  him 
for  permitting  Hickey  to  leave  their 


houfe,  when  he  knew  that,  in  the  (bort 
footway  to  Carriek,  they  mud  nccef- 
farily  pafs  by  the  green  fj)Ot  in  the 
mountain  which  had  appeared  in  hit 
dream.  A  number  of  witnefTes  came 
forv/ard;  and  the  proofs  were  fo  droag, 
that  the  jury,  without  helltation,  found 
the  pannel  guilty. — It  was  reinarkodf 
as  a  fingularity,  th.at  he  happened  to 
be  tried  and  Icntenccd  by  his  name- 
fake,  Sir  George  Caulfield,  at  that 
time  Lord  Chief  Judice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  which  office  he  refigned  in  the 
Summer  of  the  year  1 760. 

After  fentence,  Caulfield  confefled 
the  fad.  It  came  out,  that  Hickey 
had  been  in  the  Wed  Indies  two-and- 
twenty  years ;  but  falling  into  a  bad 
date  of  health,  he  was  returning  to 
his  native  country,  Ireland,  bringing 
w  ith  him  fome  money  his  indudry  had 
acquired.  The  vcflcl  on  board  which 
he  took  his  pafTage  was,  by  llrcfs  of 
weather,  driven  into  Minehcad.  He 
there  met  with  Frederic  Caulfield,  an 
Irifl)  Tailor,  who  was  poor,  and  much 
didrefled  for  cloathes  and  common 
necefTaries.  Hickey,  compaffionatiog 
his  poverty,  and  finding  he  was  hit 
countrynan,  relieved  his  wants,  and' 
an  intimacy  commenced  between  them- 
They  agreed  to  go  to  Ireland  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  it  wa.s  remarked  on  their 
pafliigc,  that  Caulfield  fjx)kc  conttmp- 
tuoudy,  and  often  faid,  it  was  a  pity 
fueh  a  puny  fellow  as  Hiekcy  fhould- 
have  money,  and  he  hinifelf  be  with¬ 
out  a  fhilling.  They  landed  at  Vfar- 
terford,  at  whieh  place  they  dayed 
fome  days,  Caulfield  being  all  the  time 
fujiported  by  Hickey,  who  bought 
there  fome  cloathes  for  him.  The  af- 
flzes  being  held  in  the  town  during 
that  time,  it.  was  aftcrwaids  recollec¬ 
ted  that  they  were  both  at  the  Court- 
houfe,  and  attended  the  whole  of  a 
trial  of  a  fhocmaker,  who  was  convic¬ 
ted  of  the  muider  of  his  wife.  But 
this  made  no  imjircffion  on  the  har¬ 
dened  mind  of  Caulfield  ;  for  the  ve¬ 
ry  next  day  he  perpetrated  the  fame 
crime  on  the  road  betwixt  Waterford 

and 
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and  Carrick-on-Suir,  near  which  town 
Hickey’s  relations  lived. 

He  walked  to  the  gallows  with  firm 
ftep,  and  undaunted  countenance.  He 
fpoke  to  the  multitude  who  furronnd- 
ed  him  ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  his  ad- 
drefs,  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
bred  at  a  chartcr-fehool,  from  which 
he  was  taken,  as  an  apprenticed  fer- 
▼ant,  by  William  Izod,  Efq;  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny.  From  this  fta- 
tion  he  ran  away  on  being  corrected 
Ibr  fome  faults,  and  had  ^en  abfent 
from  Ireland  fix  years. — He  confef- 
led  alfo,  that  he  had  fevcral  times  in¬ 
tended  to  murder  Hickey  on  the  road 
between  Waterford  and  Portlaw ; 


which,  though  in  general  not  a  road 
much  frequented,  yet  people  at  that 
time  continually  coming  in  fight  pre¬ 
vented  him. 

Being  frufliated  in  all  his  Ichemcs, 
the  fudden  and  total  difa]q)ointnient 
threw  him,  jirobably,  into  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  for  life.  Some  tenij)ers  are  fi> 
llubborn  and  rugged,  that  nothing  can 
affeft  them  but  immediate  fenfation. 
If  this  be  united  to  the  darked  igno¬ 
rance,  death  to  fuch  charailers  will 
hardly  feem  terrible,  becaufe  they  can 
form  no  conception  of  what  it  is,  and 
dill  lefs  of  the  confequences  tliat  may 
follow. 
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The  extraordinary  abilities  of 
his  late  Majefty  of  Pruifia,  Fre¬ 
derick  the  Great,  and  the  fplendout  of 
his  reign,  will  probably,  in  all  future 
ages,  command  admiration.  If  to 
this  he  polFeifed  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  private  ftation,  as  it  is  now  faid 
he  did  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  will 
altogether  form  fuch  a  charafter  as 
fages  and  philolbj)hers  will  comtemp- 
late  on  with  delight :  fome  blemifhes 
in  his  conduA  may  no  doubt  be  found, 
as  nothing  human  can  be  pCrfcA  ;  but 
many  circumftances,  however,  may 
appear  to  deferve  blame  from  being 
mifreprefented,  or  the  motives  mifun- 
derflood.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
I  mean  to  date  three  Indances  of  his 
conduA,  in  hopes  that  fome  |)erfon, 
luitably  qualified,  will  be  fo  obliging 
as  to  correft  them  where  they  ihall 
appear  falfe  or  exaggerated,  and,  by 
cxpldning  his  motives,  extenuate  the 
fault. 

Baron  Trcnck  was  born  in  PruITta; 
but,  by  fome  chance,  was  brought, 
when  a  boy,  to  Vienna ;  there  educa¬ 
ted  ;  and,  when  of  proper  age,  had  a 
commiflion  given  him  in  the  Imperial 
army.  Being  a  man  of  refpeftable  con- 


duA,  he  met  with  general  edeem,  and, 
in  his  turn,  was  promoted  Ir  rank. 
The  Baron  occafionally  ufed  to  vifit 
Pruflia,  to  take  care  of  his  edate  and 
family, affairs.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war  he  was  made  prifoncr ; 
he  had  not  drought  it  honourable  to 
throw  up  his  commiffion,  after  being 
permitted  fo  long  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fervice.  The  King  of 
Pruflia  Imprifoned  him  in  a  clofe  nar¬ 
row  dungeon,  almod  entirely  dark. 
He  was  chained  to  a  feat  in  fuch  a 
manner  that,  though  he  might  dand 
up,  he  could  never  lie  down.  He  re¬ 
mained  In  this  fituation  for  years,  til) 
the  end  of  the  war,  when  that  excel¬ 
lent  princefs,  the  late  Emprefs  Queen, 
made  it  a  Jine  nuu  non,  a  fird  point,  be¬ 
fore  (he  would  hear  of  a  treaty,  that 
Baron  Trenck  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty, 
and  fent  to  her.  The  Baron,  during 
his  captivity,  compofed  a  poem,  and, 
for  want  of  ink,  wrote  it  in  his  blood, 
having  contrived  to  get  a  quill  and 
fome  ferap  of  paper.  This  poem  is 
publiflicd,  and  iranflated  from  the 
German  Into  French.  It  has  been 
furmifed,  that  when  he  ufed  to  vifit 
his  edatfi^,  he  aAcd  as  a  fpy,  and 
brought 
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Kroiight  intelligence  to  Vienna.  This 
certainly  would  have  been  difhonour- 
tble  and  ungrateful  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  ;  and,  if  true,  was  probably  the 
caufe  of  the  King’s  refentment :  but 
he  (hould  have  either  had  the  Ba¬ 
ron  tried,  and  fentenced  to  death, 
or  fet  him  adrift,  and  forfeited  the 
eftate. 

The  next  inftance  is  fo  atrocious, 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  how 
a  hero  and  philofopher,  and  of  fo  noble 
a  mind,  could  have  been  capable  of 
fuch  conduft.  A  great  lady  took  a 
fancy  to  a  poor  young  Italian,  an  o- 
pcra-danccr.  She  fent  him  a  mef- 
fage,  and  an  intrigue  was  the  confe- 
(^uence.  No  irregular  commerce  could 
long  efcape  the  vigiLuicc  of  Frederick. 
Tlie  difeovery,  however,  was  not  fo 
fudden  but  that  the  young  Italian  had 
means  to  avoid  the  danger,  and  fly 
the  country.  His  Majerty  fent  for 
the  lady  ;  expoftulated  with  her  ;  re¬ 
proached  her  feverely ;  and  then,  with¬ 
out  much  buftlc  or  expofure,  ordered 
her  into  banilhment,  and  tliat  (he 
Ihould  be  treated  udth  decency  and 
humanity.  The  unaccountable  part 
of  his  proceeding  follows.  His  re¬ 
fentment  feems  to  have  rifen  to  fury 
againd  the  poor  Italian  ;  yet  furely, 
allowing  for  human  frailty,  his  (hare 
of  the  criminality  was  mod  inconfider- 
able.  The  difference  of  rank  is  felf- 
ovidence  that  the  advances  were  to  him, 
and  fuch  advances  arc  commands. 
No  man  now  gains  by  being  a  jofeph  ; 
and  the  mode  of  the  age  would  coh- 
ftder  it  as  a  blemilh  in  a  man.  It  is 
well  if  public  fentiment  be  not  more 
depraved,  and  even  deem  it  a  crime. 
The  enraged  monarch  employs  three 
trudy  fetvants  to  go  in  (earch  of  the 
fugitive,  and  by  every  means,  by  force 
or  fraud,  to  bring  him  along  captive. 
An  obfeure  Italian  is  w’as  not  fo  eafy 
to  trace  through  Germany ;  but,  after 
a  long  fcarch,  and  never-ccafing  in¬ 
quiry,  he  was  at  lad  fouad  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  Venice.  The  trudy  fer- 
Taats  began  by  getting  acouaioted  with 


him,  and  ingratiating  themfclves  by 
afts  hf  kindnefs.  They  then  took  the 
proper  opportunity  to  kidnap  him ;  and 
having  money  at  command,  as  fooa 
as  they  got  him  out  of  the  Venetian 
territory  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
tranfporting  him  through  the  dates  of 
Germany  to  Berlin.  He  was  then 
tlirown  into  a  narrow  dark  dungeon 
at  S^iandaw,  chained  in  a  podure  that 
held  his  body  doubled,  his  bread  al- 
mod  touching  his  knees,  fo  that  he 
could  never  lie  or  dretch  himfelf. 
The  effedls  of  nature  not  removed, 
overfpread  with  vermin,  he  languifhed 
in  this  condition  eleven  months ;  when 
the  general  deliverer,  the  univerfal 
benefactor,  the  friendly  hand  of  Death, 
releafed  him  from  tyranny  and  the 

extreme  of  mifery _ If  this  dory  be 

as  reprefented,  no  terms  of  cenfure 
can  be  too  fevere.  That  the  criminal 
with  the  lead  poffible  proportion  of 
guilt  (hould  fuffer  fo  unequally,  and 
with  fuch  deliberate  cruelty,  is  repugn 
nant  to  every  indance  of  judice  or  hu¬ 
manity.  How  unworthy  a  great  prince, 
to  encourage  the  example  of  infulting 
another  fovereign,  and  violating  the 
laws  of  hofpitality,  by  fuch  an  attack 
on  the  perfonal  fafety  of  a  fubjeft  !  It 
is  eamedly  to  be  hoped  that  the  cir- 
cumdances  may  admit  of  being  exte¬ 
nuated,  and  that  fuller  information 
may  produce  the  fads  in  another 
light. 

The  lad  indance  is  that  of  a  fellow 
who  was  a  common  foldicr,  who  had 
deferred,  was  retaken,  and  condemned 
to  hard  labour  at  Spandaw.  He  con¬ 
trived  to  get  off  his  fetters  ;  murdered 
two  of  the  guard,  and  made  his  efcape. 
He  came  over  to  England ;  but  not 
tliinking  himfelf  in  fafety  there,  he 
went  in  the  (ird  velTel  to  America.  He 
remained  in  that  country  many  years, 
and  acquired  fome  property.  Concei¬ 
ving  a  longing  to  fee  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  flattering  himfelf  that  both 
his  crime  and  his  perfon  would  be  e- 
qually  forgotten,  he  ventured  coming 
to  Prullia.  He  there  fet  up  a  Ihop, 

and 
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and  remained  unmolcfted  fome  little  long  life  and  d -ftroy  comfort.  Sonia 
time.  It  was  im]H)fiible  long  to  be  friend,  p>?rhaj>s,  of  the  illultrious  Fre- 
concealcd.  He  was  feized,  and  con-  derlck  may  underttke  his  d. ’fence  ;  if 
fined  at  Spandaw  ;  each  arm  and  leg  he  fuccecds  in  the  attemp*^,  it  will  be 
chained  together,  fo  that  if  he  raifed  the  higlieil  gratilication  to  tlie  writer 
or  lowered.the  one,  the  other  of  courfe  of  this  letter.  Years,  &c. 

inuft  follow.  Dirt  and  wietchednefs  A.  L.  L. 

furrou'.idcd  him  ;  and  in  this  ftate  he 

remained  at  .lbc  late  King’s  death.-—  P.  S.  Biron  Trcnck  hid  a  print  en- 
He,  beyond  doubt,  w'as  a  great  cri*  graved  reprcfcr.ting  hindelf  in  the 

minal ;  but  one  cannot  but  admire  that  prifon.  He  is  in  ciiains,  with  a 

the  great  Frederick  fltould  employ  his  ilool,  and  a  little  p  ccher,  and  fomu 

thoughts  on  deliberate  cruelty,  and  re-  Ifrav/.  He  gave  tliis  about  amongft 

fine  iu  much  as  to  determine  to  pro-  his  friends. 
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M.  Moncez  *. 


TH  E  crater  of  the  peak  of  Tc- 
neriffe  is  a  true  fuljih  tr-pit,  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  of  Italy.  It  is  about 
fifty  fathoms  long  and  forty  broad, 
riling  abruptly  from  I'iaft  to  WcH. 

At  the  edges  of  the  crater,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  under  fide,  are  many 
fj>iraclcs,  or  natural  chimneys,  from 
which  there  exhale  aqueous  vapours 
and  fu'phurcoas  acids,  which  are  fo 
hot  as  to  make  the  thermometer  rife 
from  90  to  54°.  The  inlide  of  the 
crater  is  covered  with  yellow,  red,  or 
white,  argillaceous  c.irth,  and  blocks 
of  lava  partly  deco  ni>Ql'cd.  Under 
thefe  blocks  are  found  fuperb  crj’f- 
t.ds  of  fuljihur  ;  tliefc  are  cight-fided 
rliomboidalcryiials,fometin)es  an  inch 
in  length,  and,  I  fuppofe,  they  are  Mie 
fineft  cvyflJs  of  volcanic  fulphur  that 
have  ever  been  found. 

The  water  that  exhales  from  the 
fpiraclcs  is  perfeiffly  pure,  and  not  in 
the  lead  acid,  as  I  was  convinced  by 
feveral  cx|>eri!iients. 

The  elevation  of  the  Peak  above 
the  level  of  the  fca  is  near  1900  toi- 
fes,  which  induced  me  to  make  fcvc- 
oal  chemical  ex]H:riments  in  order  to 
compare  the  pheuomena  with  thol'e 

'Joitrruil 


that  occur  in  our  laboratories.  I  (hall 
here  confine  madelf  meiely  to  the  re- 
I'ults. 

The  volatilization  and  ccoling  of 
liquors  w'ere  here  very  coniiderablc* 
Half  a  minute  was  fufficient  for  the 
diiTipation  of  a  pretty  llrong  dofe  of 
ffthcr. 

The  ai'lion  of  acids  on  metals, 
earths,  and  alkalies,  was  flow  ;  and 
the  b'.iHilcs  which  eic.t|>ed  during  tlio 
elTervefcence  were  much  larger  than 
ordinary,  'i'he  produiSliou  of  vitriols 
was  attended  with  very  fingular  j'he”- 
nomcna.  That  of  iten  alFumcd  all  at 
once  a  very’  beautiful  violet  colour,  and 
that  of  cojqicr  was  fuddenly  jn-ccipita- 
ted  of  a  very  bright  blue  cokmr. 

1  examined  the  moilfure  of  the  air 
by  means  of  the  hygrometer,  of  pure 
alkali,  and  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  I 
thence  concluded,  as  well  as  from  tlic 
direction  of  the  aqueous  vapours,  that 
the  air  was  very  dry  ;  for  at  the  end 
of  three  hours  the  vitriolic  acid  had 
filtered  hardly  any  change  eit'ier  in 
colour  or  weight ;  the  fixed  alkali  re¬ 
mained  dry,  except  near  the  edges  of 
the  veffel  that  contained  it,  where  it 
was  a  kttle  inoid  ;  and  Saulfurc’s  hy- 
riomctiilr 

JePfyfque. 
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gnjmitel'  pointed  to  64°  as  nearly  as  the  form  of  finall  fcaiv  (h^fbls,  fuch 
the  impetuous  wind  which  then  blew  as  were  obfer\tfd  by  M.  Sage.  Thefe 
Would  permit  us  to  judge.  were  very  dillindl  when  looked  at  with 

Litjuors  apjienred  to  uS  to  have  loft  a  glafs,  and  they  were  even  vifible  ttl 
nothing  of  their  fihell  or  (h<ngth  at  the  naked  eye.  I  think  rayfelf  jofti- 
this  height,  a  Circumilance  which  con-  iiuble  in  attributing  this  alteration  of 
tradi(5ls  all  the- tales  that  have  hitherto  colour  to  the  vapoUrs  of  inflammable 
b'.'cn  related  on  this  head ;  volatile  al-  air,  according  to  fome  experiments 
kali,  ether,  fpirit  «)f  wine,  retained  aM  that  I  have  made  on  the  predipitatioh 
their  ftrength  )  the  fmoking  Ipirit  of  of  lunea  cornea  in  fuch  air.  Lime 
Boyle  Wa*.  the  only  one  that  lecmed  water,  expdfed  for  three  houts  on  the 
to  have  loft  any  fenfible  portion  of  margin  of  the  dratcr,  and  in  the  neigh- 
its  energy.  Its  evaporation,  however,  bourhood  of  a  Ipiracle,  was  not  cover'* 
was  not  the  lefs  quick  }  in  thirty  fe-  ed  with  any  cdcateoiis  pellicle,  nor 
conds,  a  quantity  which  I  had  pour-  even  hardly  tiath  any  filmy  appearance ; 
ed  into  a  cup  was  entirely  volatilized;  which  proves,  in  my  (minion,  not  on- 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  fulphur  ly  that  n<J  vapouiX  of  Mcd  :ur  exhale 
which  tinged  the  rims  and  the  bottom,  from  the  crater,  but  that  the  atmol^ 
When  I  poured  the  vitriolic  acid  on  pheric;  air  whitdi  refts  upon  it  contains 
this  liquor,  there  happened  a  violent  very  little  of  that  air,  and  that  the  in* 
detonation,  and  the  vapours  that  arofe  flammable  vapours  and  fulphureous  a* 
had  a  very  fenliblc  degree  of  heat.  cids  alone  are  fenfible  and  confider- 
I  tried  to  form  volatile  alkali  by  able, 
decompofing  fal  ammoniac  with  the  The  eleftrlcity  of  the  atmofohere 
fixed  alkali ;  but  the  production  was  was  pretty  confidenible,  for  Sanfture’X 
flow  and  hardly  fenfible,  while  at  the  electrometer,  when  held  in  the  hand 
level  of  the  fea  this  procefs,  made  at  the  height  of  about  five  feet,  in« 
with  the  fame  fubftances,  in  the  fame  dicated  three  degrees,  while  on  the 
proportions,  fucceeded  very  readily  ground  it  pointed  only  to  one  and  a 
and  in  alnindance.  half.  The  elcdtiicify  wfas  pofitive. 

As  I  was  curious  to  ittveftigate  the  The  violence  of  the  witid  prevent* 
nature  of  the  vapours  that  exhale  from  ed  me  from  making,  at  the  crater  it* 
the  crater,  and  to  know  whether  they  felf,  the  experiment  with  boiling  wa* 
Contained  inflammable  air,  fixed  air,  ter  ;  but  when  I  had  defoended  tw 
and  nwrine  acid,  I  made  the  following  the  icy  foumaifl,  it  Continued  to  boil 
experiments ;  I  Xxpofed  on  the  edge  when  the  thermometer  plunged  in  it 
of  one  of  the  fjfiracles,  a  nitrous  folu-  flood  at  71®  of  Reaumur  *  ;  the  met* 
tion  of  filver  in  a  cup;  it  remained  cuiy  in  the  barometer  at  this  place 
more  than  an  hour  in  the  midft  of  the  was  19  inches  t  line, 
vapours  which  were  (ujntimtally  exha-  I  here  found  a  great  variety  of  vol* 
ling,  but  without  any  fenliblc  altera*  canic  fchorls,  very  varioufly  eryllal* 
tion ;  which  fufficiently  (hews,  that  no  lized. 
vapours  of  marine  acid  exhale  from 
the  crater.  I  then  poured  into  it  fome  — 

drops  of  marine  a(fid,  when  a  precipi* 

tation  of  luna  cornea  immediately  en*  Remarks  an  the  IJtand ^  Gor«e.  By 
fued  i  but  inftead  of  being  white,  as  Af.  de  I*rcflOT* 

tliat  precipitate  generally  is,  it  was 

of  a  fine  dark  violet  colour,  which  H  E  Ifland  of  Goree  confifts  of 

quickly  became  grey,  and  it  afiumed  X  *  ftcep  mountain  and  a  crook* 
Voi.  VII.  No  37.  F  ed 

f  Equal  to  138*  of  Fahreaksit, 
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f  d  neck  of  land.  It  is  purely  volca-  circumference,  .md  the  names  of  a  I 
tic,  and  in  every  part  of  it  are  fcen  great  many  French  and  Englilh  tra- 1 
huge  columns  of  bafaltes,  placed  al-  vcllers  were  engraven  on  the  bark.  j 
molt  vertically,  except  towards  the  It  is  not  true  that  the  eledrical  ma- 1 
lower  part  of  the  point  of  land,  where  chine  cannot  Ite  excited  in  the  torrid  I 
they  are  inclined  at  different  angles,  zone  :  ours  produced  abundance  of  I 
The  pentagonal  form  prevails,  and  the  (parks.  The  thermometer,  on  the  I5ih  | 
ftonc  itfdf  is  of  a  fine  grain  and  dark  of  Januarj’,  when  wc  arrived,  (tood  L 
colour;  it  ltrik.es  fire  with  ileel.  at  i6“  above  o.  After  that  it  rofe  y 

The  mountain  is  covered  in  feve-  to  23®  and  24®,  when  it  ag-ain  dc-  I 
ral  places  with  a  reddilh  volcanic  earth  feended,  and  is  now  at  18®;  but  in  I 
infolublc  in  acids,  which  1  conlider  as  the  fun  it  gets  up  to  40®  f .  It  it  f 
a  true  puzzolane  earth,  and  have  ac-  true,  that  the  fun  pall'es  diredly  over  ) 
cordingly  employed  it  with  great  fuc-  our  heads,  but  luckily  there  reigns  ^ 
cefs  in  repairing  the  royal  cillerns ;  here  alnioft  continually  a  fine  frelh  i 
t'ae  cement  I  compofed  of  it  has  hai-  breeze,  which  moderates  his  heat, 
dened  perfetftly,  and  retains  the  water  The  air  is  very  pure  at  Goree,  ex-  | 
exceedingly  well,  though  made  with  cept  in  the  rainy  feafon,  which  gener-  1 
very  bad  lime.  ally  begins  on  the  3d  or  4th  of  July,  ! 

\Ve  have  vifited  the  Magdalen  Ifles,  and  continues  three  or  four  months; 
dillant  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  in  that  time  there  falls  about  thirty- 
Goree  :  they  are  comjX)fed  entirely  of  fix  or  forty  inches  of  rain,  which 
immenfe  columns  ot  bafaltes,  like  thofe  ferves  for  the  whole  year.  However, 
of  the  Vivarais,  and  of  Auvergne:  the  I  have  feen  it  rain  twice  llncc  our  ar- 
fea,  by  breaking  with  violence  again!!  rival,  but  every  body  was  allonilhcd 
thefe  columns,  has  formed  in  fomg  at  it ;  and  there  are  old  men  here 
places  val!  chafms,  which  have  laid  who  pretend  that  their  fathers  had 
open  the  interior  appearance  of  them  feen  fnow  fall  ;  but  this  is  hardly  cre- 
to  a  great  depth.  It  is  very  danger-  dible,  as  the  thermometer,  for  a  long 
ous  to  come  too  near  thefe  valt  and  time,  has  not  been  lower  than  12® 
deep  precipices,  where  the  fea  breaks  (54®  F.). 

with  dreadful  noife.  One  of  my  com-  Our  negroes  here  produced  lire  by 

J anions,  as  he  was  contemplating  this  whirling  round  a  bit  of  (lick  in  the 
iiblime  fpe^acle,  was  reached  by  a  hole  of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  lighting 
wave  which  threw  him  down  ;  but  at  it  a  fort  of  tinder  made  of  the  down 
luckily,  though  much  bruifed,  he  got  of  a  thillle.  The  fea  abounds  in  lilh 
up  and  made  his  cfcape  before  the  ar-  on  thefe  coalls,  and  I  have  feen  thice 
rival  of  the  next  wave.  hundred  pounds  of  frelh  fifti  fold  for 

In  thefe  Magdalen  IHands,  I  mea-  a  fmall  knife  with  a  black  handle,  fuch 
fured  three  Baobab  trees  *,  each  of  as  in  France  might  be  bought  fur  two 
which  was  more  than  (Ixty  feet  in  pence. 


*  Adanlbnia  Baobab.  Lin. 

•J  The  French  make  ufe  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer.  The  correfponding  degrees 
in  Fahrenheit  are  nearly  as  follow:  16’  R.  =  60*  F.  24*  R.=  76"  F.  ik®  R- 
=  64®  F.  40'*R.=  ro4“F. 
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An  Ai.  :c9tint  ef  fome  tarv  Expcrimtiits  on  the  PrcJuStion  cf  Artificial  Cold. 
Jn  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.  D.  to  Sir  Jofcph  Banks,  Bart. 


P.  R.  S  *. 


Dear  Sir,  Oxf.  May  2.  t787.  fait,  when  it  retains  its  water  of  cry- 

MR  Walker,  apothecary  to  the  ftallization,  produces  cold  during  its 
Radcliffe  Infirmary  here,  has  folution,  he  thought  of  adding  this  to 
been  engaged  upwards  of  a  year  in  a  his  other  powers,  and  July  i8,  1786, 
feries  of  experiments  on  the  means  reduced  the  thermometer  46  degrees, 
of  producing  anificial  cold,  feveral  of  In  this  experiment  the  following  pro- 
which  feem  to  me  to  be  very  remark-  jxirtions  were  uled  ;  the  temperature 
able,  and  fuch  as,  confidering  their  of  the  air  being  65^,  to  water  four 
novelty,  and  the  attention  which  has  ounces,  at  63^,  were  added, 
lately  been  paid  to  this  fubjedt,  I  flat-  Ot  fal  ammoniac  5  xi7  ,  •  ,,o 

ter  myfelf  will  be  found  to  deferve  therm,  funk  to  32°,  \  ’  ^ 


a  place  among  the  Tranfaftions  of  the 
Society  over  which  you  prcfidc. 

Mr  Walker,  in  his  firfl  experiments, 
found,  as  Boerhaave  had  done  before 
him,  that  fal  ammoniac,  as  well  as 
nitre,  well  dried  in  a  crucible,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder,  will  produce 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  if  they 
had  nor  received  this  treatment.  But 
Boerhaave,  by  fal  ammoniac,  lowered 
the  temperature  of  water  only  by 
28®  ;  whereas  Mr  Walker  obferved 
this  thermometer  to  fall  32®,  and 
when  he  ufed  nitre  19®.  It  occur¬ 
red  to  him,  that  the  combination  of 
thefe  fubftances  would  •  produce  a 
greater  effcdl  than  cither  feparately  : 
and  he  found  that  this  was  ically  the 
cafe.  A  propofal  for  freezing  wated 
in  fummer,  mentioned  by  Dr  Watfon 
(Effays,  III.  139.)  determined  him 
to  attempt  the  fame  thing  in  this  way. 
Accordingly*  April  28,  1786,  the 
thermometer  Handing  at  47“,  he  made 
a  folution  of  a  powder,  confiding  of 
equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac  and  nitre, 
in  a  bafun,  by  means  of  whi^h  he 
cooled  fome  water,  contained  in  a 
glafs  tumbler,  to  22®.  To  this  he 
added  fome  of  the  fame  powder,  and 
immerfed  two  very  fmall  phials  in  it  ; 
one  containing  boiled,  the  other  un¬ 
boiled  water  ;  when  he  foon  found 
the  water  in  the  phials  to  be  frozen,  the" 
unboiled  freezing  firfl. 

Having  obftn’ed  that  Glauber’s 


Of  nitre  5  x  —  to  24®,  that  is,  8® 
OfGlaub.lalts  |  ij  —  to  1 7®,that is,  7“ 

46® 

In  this  way  he  froze  water  on  a 
day  (b  hot  that  the  thermometer  in 
the  fhade  flood  at  70®.  By  firfl 
cooling  the  falts  and  water  in  one 
mixture,  and  then  making  another  of 
thefe  cooled  materials,  he  funk  the 
thermometer  64  degrees. 

Aug.  28.  The  temperature  of  theair 
being  65®,  half  an  ounce  of  reflified 
fpirit  of  wine  was  diluted  with  three 
ounces  and  an  half  of  water,  and  im¬ 
merfed  in  the  fame  frigorific  mixture. 
When  cooled  to  24®,  it  began  to 
freeze.  A  quantity  of  the  neutral 
falts,  likewife  cooled  in  the  mixture, 
were  put  into  the  diluted  fpirh,  when 
the  thermometer  fell  to  -  4®,  fo  that 
the  liquor  was  cooled  69  degrees. 

Spirit  of  oitre,  diluted  in  the  man¬ 
ner  deferibed  by  Mr  Cavendifh  (Phil. 
Tranf.  vol.  lxxvi.  part  I.)  having 
reduced  the  thermometer  to  -  3®i 
fal  ammoniac  was  added,  upon  which 
it  fell  to  -  15®. 

Nitrated  volatile  alkali,  during  its 
folution  in  water,  reduced  the  ther¬ 
mometer  35  degrees  (from  50®  to 
15®);  but  the  cold  was  not  increa- 
fed  by  fal  ammoniac  or  nitre. 

Mr  Walker’s  mofl  remarkable  ex¬ 
periment  was  made  on  the  21  ft  of 
March,  1787,  when  he  found,  that 
2  nltrout 


rkiJ.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxtm.  Port  U. 
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2  *c>d,  when  poured  upon  Glau-  the  largcfl  pan.  I’hc  third  pan,  con. 

produced  efFeds  nearly  the  raining  the  fairs  for  the  third  mixture, 
fame  as  when  it  is  poured  on  pounded  was  immerfcd  in  rhe  liquor  of  the  fe- 
ice  ;  and  that  the  cold,  thus  produ.  cond  pan  ;  and  the  liquor  for  the  third 
ced,  is  rendered  ftill  more  intenfe  mixture  was  put  into  .wide-mouthed 
by  the  addition  of  (al  ammoniac  in  phials,  which  were  immerfed  in  tlie 
,  powder.  fecond  pan  hkewife,  and  floated  round 

-  .  Mr  Walker,  by  many  trials,  dif-  die  third  pan.  The  fourth  pan,  which 
Cpvcrcd  that  the  belt  proportion  of  teas  the  fnialleft  of  all,  containing  its 
thefe  ingredients  is  the  following  :  cooling  materials,  was  placed  iu  the 
Of  concentrated  nitrous  acid,  2  parts  niidll  of  the  falts  of  the  third  pan. 
by  weight,  of  water  l  part ;  of  this  Of  the  materials  for  the  mixtures 
_  mixture  cooled  to  the  tentpeiature  of  to  be  made  in  thefe  four  pans,  the  firft 
the  atmofphete  eighteen  ounces,  of  and  fecond  confifted  of  diluted  vitrio. 
Glauber’s  fait  a  pound  and  an  half  lie  acid  and  Glatber’s  fait,  the  third 
(avoirdupois,)  and  of  fal  ammoniac  and  fourth  of  diluted  nitrous  acid 
twelve  ounces.  On  adding  the  Glau*  Glauber’s  fait  and  fal  ammoniac,  in 
.ber’s  fait  to  the  nitrous  acid,  thus  the  proportions  afligned. 
diluted,  the  thermometer  fell  from  The  pans  being  adjuiled  in  the  man-  i 
51®  to  -  I®,  or  52  degrees;  and  ner  above  deferibed,  the  materials  of 
on  adding  the  ial  ammoniac  it  fell  to  the  fltH  and  largcH  pan  were  mixed  : 

—  9®,  that  is  full  60  degrees.  Ni-  this  mixture  reduced  the  thermometer  I 
tr-ited  volatile  alkali,  employed  inftead  to  +  10,  and  cooled  the  liquor  in  the 
of  fal  ammoniac,  produced  a  cold  ra^  fecond  pan  to  -4-  20;  and  the  falts  fur 
th(.r  more  intenfe.  the  fecond  mixture,  whicli  were  pla* 

By  means  of  this  mixture,  in  a  ced  underneath  in  the  large  vcfiel, 
very  few  minutes,  in  the  elaboratory  nearly  as  much.  The  fecond  mi.xtuie 
before  the  clafs,  I  froze  fome  fpirits  was  then  made  with  the  materials  thus 
above  proof,  diluted  with  an  equal  cooled,  and  it  reduced  the  thetmo- 
bulk  of  water  ;  and  another  gentle-  meter  to  3®.  The  ingredients  of  the 
man  this  day  f^nk  the  thermometer  third  mixture,  by  immcriion  in  this, 
bd  degrees.  were  cooled  to  -4-  10®,  and  when  mix. 

On  April  20,  1787,  Mr  Walker  ed  reduced  the  thermometer  to  -  15®. 
effedted  the  congelation  of  quickfdvcr  I'he  materials  for  the  fourth  mixture 
by  a  combination  of  thefe  mixtures,  were  cooled  by  imnterllon  in  this  third 
without  a  particle  of  fnuw  or  ice.  mixture  to  .*.bout  -  l a®.  On  mixing 
When  he  began  his  experiment  the  they  made  the  mercury  in  the  thcr. 
temperature  of  the  mercury  was  45®,  mometer  fink  rapidly,  and,  as  it  ap. 
fo  ih.u,  the  freezing  point  of  that  reared  to  Mr  Walker,  below  -  40®, 
metal  being  -  39®,  there  were  pro-  Its  thread  feemed  to  be  divided  below 
duced  84  degrees  of  cold.  that  point ;  but  tlic  froth  occafioned 

This  experiment  was  performed  as  by  the  ebullition  of  the  materials  pre. 
follows  :  Four  pans,  of  (izes  progrefi-  vented  his  making  fo  accurate  an  ob* 
fivciy  dimintihing,  fo  that  one  might  fervation  as  He  could  have  wiflied. 
be  placed  within  the  other,  were  pro-  The  reafon  why  this  laft  mixture 
cur^.  The  largelt  of  thefe  pans  was  reduced  the  thermometer  more  than 
placed  in  another  vefiel  ftill  larger,  in  the  third,  though  both  were  of  the 
which  the  materials  for  the  fecond  fame  materials,  and  the  Lft  at  a  lower 
frigorific  mixture  were  thinly  fpread,  in  temperature,  Mr  Walker  imagines  to 
Vrder  to  cooled.  The  fecond  pan,  have  been  partly,  becaufe  the  fourth 
containing  the  liquor  (viz.  vitriolic  a-  pan  had  not  another  immerfed  in  it 
1)14,  pfoperly  diluted)  was  placed  in  to  give  it  heat,  and  partly  becaufi; 

th« 
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the  materials  were  reduced  to  a  finer  pearance  of  eongdatioo'  took  pHce 
powder.  with  other  proportions  of  acid  and 

I  (hould  imagine,  that  mercury  re-  water,,  at  other  temperatures.  » 
duced  to  its  freezing  point  will  freeze  Mineral  alkali,  when  it  retained  its 
more  quickly  than  water  redueed  to  water  of  cry  llailization,  added  to  iome 
its  freezing  point ;  becaufe  it  a^qiears,  of  thefe  mixtures,  heightened  their 
from  cxi)€rintcnts  on  their  capacity  cffeils :  But  when  it  had  loft  this 
for  heat,  th.at  the  latter  of  thefe  bodies  water,  it  rather  produced  heat  than 
has  fu  much  more  latent  heat  in  its  cold ;  and  the  fame  thing  is  alfo  true 
liquid  ftate  ;  which  greater  quantity  of  Glauber’s  fait.  This  cIrcumftaDce 
of  latent  heat  muft,  as  it  becomes  leads  us,  in  fomc  meafure,  to‘  the 
fcnfible,  more  rctai  d  the  congelation.  tlieory  of  thefe  phxnomena.  Water 
I  forbear  to  enumerate  many  varl-  undoubtedly  exifts  in  a  Iblid  ftate  in 
ations  of  thefe  cxjteriments  which  cryftals  ;  it  muft  therefore,  as  in 
Mr  Walker  has  among  his  notes ;  ther  cafes,  abfoib  a  determinate  quan> 
but  there  is  one  mixture  which,  tho*  tity  of  fire,  before  it  can  return  to  ks 
its  power  is  not  equal  to  that  which  liquid  ftate.  On  this  depends  the 
I  have  laft  deferibed,  may  prove  very  dificrence  between  Glauber’s  lali  and 
fciviceablc  in  experiments  of  this  na-  foflil  alkali  in  their  different  dates  of 
turc,  on  account  of  its  cheapnefs.  It  cryftallization  and  eiRorcfccncc.  The 
confifts  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  w'ith  fame  circumftance  too  enables  us  to 
an  equal  weight  of  water  :  added  to  untlerftand  the  great  effeft  of  Glan- 
Glauber’s  fait,  it  produces  about  46  ber’s  fait,  which,  as  far  as  I  recoU^^, 
degrees  of  cold.  The  addition  of  fal  has  the  greateft  quantity  of  water  of 
ammoniac  renders  it  more  intenfe  by  cryftallization. 
a  few  degrees.  One  rematkablc  cir-  Thofc,  therefore,  who  fhall  choofe 
cumftance  occurred  to  Mr  Walker,  to  purfue  the  path  which  Mr  Walker 
as  he  was  endeavouring  to  afeertain  has  opened  to  them,  would  do  well  to 
the  beft  ftrength  of  the  vitriolic  acid :  try  combinations  of  falls  containing 
he  hap]>encd  to  be  uying  a  mixturcrof  much  water  of  cryftallization  ;  but 
two  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  one  of  they  muft  take  care  left  the  effcifr 
water,  when  he  obferved,  that,  at  the  fhould  be  diminifhed  or  deflroyed  by 
temperature  of  35®,  the  mixture  coa-  the  formation  of  compounds  that  fix 
gulatcd  as  if  frozen,  and  the  thermo-  a  fmaller  quantity  of  fire.  It  is,  how> 
meter  became  ftationary  ;  but,  on  add-  ever,  but  juftice  to  Mr  Walker  to  ob- 
ing  more  Glauber’s  fait,  it  fell  again,  ferve,  that  he  has  carried  his  experi> 
after  fome  little  time,  but  fo  great  a  ments  in  this  way  very  far,  and  with 
cold  was  not  produced  as  when  this  great  ingenuity, 
circumftance  did  nut  occur,  and  when  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
the  acid  was  weaker.  The  fame  ap  Thomas  Beodoes* 


Ohfervations  on  the  Strufiure  and  Economy  ^Whales.  By  John  Hunter,  7^, 
F.  R.  S. ;  commumcated  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P,  R.  S. 

TH  £  animals  which  inhabit  the  obliged  to  reafon  from  analogy  where 
fca  are  much  lefs  known  to  us  information  fails ;  which  mnft  proba- 
than  thofe  found  upon  land  ;  and  the  bly  ever  continue  to  be  the  cafe,  froni 
economy  of  thofe  with  which  we  are  our  unfitnefs  to  purfue  our  refearchey 
beft  acquainted  is  much  Icfs  under-  in  the  unfathomable  waters, 
itood ;  wc  are,  therefore,  too  often  The  anatomy  of  the  largief  marine 

animals, 


4$  ^^ero^thns  en  the  Strullin 

animals,  when  they  arc  procured  in  a 
proper  (late,  can  be  as  well  afeertain* 
ed  as  that  of  any  others  ;  dead  llruc- 
ture  being  readily  inrelligated.  But 
even  fuch  opportunities  too  feldom  oc¬ 
cur,  becaule  thofe  animals  are  only 
to  be  found  in  didant  Teas,  which  no 
one  explores  in  purfuit  of  natural  hif- 
tory  ;  neither  can  they  be  brought  to 
us  alive  from  thence,  whi^h  prevents 
our  receiving  their  bodies  in  a  (late 
fit  for  dilTcibon.  As  they  cannot  live 
in  air,  we  are  unable  to  procure  them 
alive.  ..... 

As  the  opprutunities  of  afeertaining 
the  anatomical  (Irudure  of  large  ma¬ 
rine  animals  are  generally  accidental, 

I  have  availed  niyfelf,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  of  all  that  have  occurred  ;  and, 
anxious  to  get  more  extenlive  infor- 
snation,  engaged  a  furgeon,  at  a  con- 
fiderable  expcnce,  to  make  a  voyage 
to  Greenland,  in  one  of  the  (hips  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  whale  (ilhery,  and  fur- 
nilhed  him  with  fuch  nccedarics  as  I 
thought  might  be  retjuifite  for  exami¬ 
ning  and  preferring  the  more  intcred- 
wig  parts,  and  with  indrudions  for 
making  general  obfervations  ;  but  the 
only  return  I  received  for  this  exi)ence 
was  a  piece  of  whale’s  ikin,  with  feme 
fmall  animals  (ticking  upon  it.  From 
the  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of 
examining  different  animals  of  this  or¬ 
der,  I  have  gained  a  tolerable  accu¬ 
rate  idea  of  the  anatomical  dru<?fure 
af  fomc  genera,  and  fuch  a  knowledge 
of  the  drufture  of  particular  parts  of 
fome  others,  as  to  enable  me  to  afccr- 
•oin  the  principles  of  tiieir  economy. 

Thofe  which  I  have  had  oj)j>ortu- 
nities  of  examining  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  ; 

The  Delphinus  Phocama,  or  Por- 
poife.  The  Grampus.  7'he  Delphi- 
Bus  Delphis,  or  Bottle-nofe  Whale. 
The  Balzna  Kodrata  of  Fabricius. 
The  Balxna  Mydicctus,  or  large 
Whalebone  Whale ;  the  Phyfeter  Ma- 
crocephalus,  or  Spermaceti  Whale  ; 
and  the  Monodon  Moiioccios,  or 
Narwhalc._ 


•e  and  Ecommy  y  Wliales. 

The  animals  of  this  Order  arc  irf 
fize  the  larged  known,  and  probably, 
therefore,  the  fewed  in  number  of  all 
that  live  in  w'ater.  Size,  I  IkHcvc, 
in  thole  animals  who  feed  upon  o- 
thers,  is  in  an  inverfe  proportion  to 
the  number  of  the  fmailer  ;  but,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  this  tribe  varies  more  in  that 
rclpedl  than  any  w'e  know,  viewing  it 
from  the  Whalebone  Wliale,  which  is 
fevenry  or  eighty  feet  long,  to  the  Por- 
poile  that  is  live  or  (lx  :  however,  if 
they  difler  as  much  among  tlremfelvc* 
as  the  Salmon  does  from  the  Sprat, 
there  is  not  the  comparative  difference 
in  fizc  that  would  at  (ird  appear.  The 
Whalebone  Whale  is,  1  believe,  the 
larged ;  the  Spermaceti  Whale  the 
next  in  fize  (the  one  which  I  exami- 
ned,  although  not  full  groum,  was  a- 
bout  (Ixty  iect  long;)  the  Giampus, 
which  is  an  extenfive  genus,  is  pro. 
bably  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  long  ; 
under  this  denomination  there  is  a 
nundier  of  fpecies. 

From  my  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
different  genera  of  this  riilre  of  ani¬ 
mals,  an  incorTC<ffnc(s  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  anatomical  account  to  the 
projter  genus  may  be  the  conlcquence ; 
for  when  they  are  of  a  certain  fize, 
they  are  brought  to  us  as  Porjtoifes  ; 
when  larger,  they  are  called  Grampus, 
or  Fin-fiih.  A  tolerably  corrert  ana¬ 
tomical  defeription  of  each  fpecies, 
with  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  form,  would  lead  us  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  different  genera,  and  the 
fpecies  in  each  ;  and,  in  order  to  for¬ 
ward  fo  uleful  a  work,  I  propofe,  at 
fome  future  period,  to  lay  before  the 
Society  deferiptions  and  -drawings  of 
thofe  which  have  come  under  my  own 
obfervation.  - 

This  order  of  animals  has  nothing 
peculiar  to  filh,  except  living  in  the 
fame  element,  and  being  endowed  with 
the  fame  power  of  progrefllvc  motion 
as  thofe  filh  that  are  intended  to  morve 
with  a  confiderable  velocity :  for  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  all  that  come  to  the  furface 
of  the  water  (which  tliis  order  of. 

animals. 
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tftiitiils  muft  do)  have  confidcrahle 
ptogreiTue  motion  ;  and  this  reafoning 
t!t  may  apply  to  Inrds  ;  for  thofe  which 
foar  very  high  have  the  grcateil  pro- 
grefllve  motion. 

Although  inhabitants  of  the  waters, 
they  belong  to  the  fame  dais  as  qua* 
drujteds,  breathing  air,  being  furnilh- 
ed  with  lungs,  and  all  the  other  pans 
p^-culiar  to  the  economy  of  that  clafs, 
and  having  warm  blood :  for  we  may 
make  this  genend  remark,  tliat  In  tire 
different  claffes  of  animals  there  is  ne¬ 
ver  any  .mixture  of  thofe  pans  which 
are  efl'ential  to  life,  nor  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  fenfation. 

The  form  of  the  head  or  anterior 
pan  of  this  order  of  animals,  is  com¬ 
monly  a  cone,  or  an  inclined  plane, 
except  in  the  Sj>erniaccti  Whale,  in 
which  it  terminates  in  a  blunt  furface. 
This  form  of  head  incredes  the  fur- 
face  of  contad  to  the  fume  volume  of 
water  which  It  removes,  lelfens  the 
preffure,  and  is  belter  calculated  to 
bear  the  refiftance  of  the  water  thro’ 
which  tlie  animal  is  to  pafs  ;  proba¬ 
bly,  on  this  account,  the  head  is  lar¬ 
ger  than  in  quadrupeds,  having  more 
the  proportion  obferved  in  hlh,  the 
fwclling  out  laterally  at  fhe  anicula- 
tion  of  the  lower  jaw  :  this  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  for  the  better  catching  their 
prey,  as  tlicy  have  no  motion  of  the 
head  on  the  body  ;  and  this  didance 
between  the  articulations  of  the  jaw 
is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Swallow, 
Goat-fucker,  Bat,  Stc.  ;  which  may 
alio  be  accounted  for,  from  their 
catching  their  food  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  filh ;  and  this  is  rendered  Hill 
more  probable,  fince  the  form  of  the 
mouth  varies  according  as  they  have 
or  have  not  teeth.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  Whale  tribe  more  variety 
in  the  form  of  the  head  than  of  any 
other  part,  as  Id  the  Whalebone,  But- 
tle-Qofe,  and  Spermaceti  Whales ; 
though  io  this  lalt  it  appears  to  owe 
its  lhape.  In  fome  fort,  to  the  vail  quan¬ 
tity  of  fpernuceti  lodged  theie,  and 
Bot  to  be.  formed  matly  for  the  catch¬ 


ing  of  its  prey.  From  the  modWkif 
piogrelEvc  motion,  they  have  r.ot^e 
connedtion  between  the  head  and  body 
that  is  called  the  neck,  as  that  would 
have  produced  an  inequality  inconve¬ 
nient  to  progrelllve  motion. 

Tho  l^y  behind  the  tins  or  Ihoul- ' 
ders  diminifhes  gradually  to  the  fpread- 
ing  of  the  tail ;  but  the  part  beyond 
the  opening  of  the  anus  is  to  be  con- 
lidcrcd  as  tail,  although  to  appearance 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  body.  The 
body  itfelf  is  flattened  laterally  ;  and, 

I  believe,  the  back  is  much  Iharper 
than  the  belly. 

The  projeding  part,  or  tail,  con¬ 
tains  the  power  that  produces  progref- 
five  motion,  and  moves  the  broad  ter¬ 
mination,  the  motion  of  which  is  (imi- 
lar  to  that  of  an  oar  in  fculling  a  boat; 
it  fuperfedes  the  necclKiy  of  pofterior 
extremities,  and  allows  of  the  proper 
fliape  fur  fwimming:  that  the  form 
may  be  preferved  as  much  as  poffiLle, 
we  And  that  all  the  projecting  pans, 
found  in  land  animals  of  the  fanie 
clafs,  are  either  entirely  wanting,  as 
the  extcrnal'car  ;  are  placed  internal¬ 
ly,  as  the  tcHicles  ;  or  are  fpread  a- 
long  under  the  ikin,  as  the  udder. 

The  tail  is  flattened  horizontally, 
which  is  contrary  to  that  of  filh,  this 
pofitiun  of  tail  giving  the  direction  to 
the  animal  in  the  progreflive  motion 
of  the  body.  1  lhall  not  purfue  this 
circumftance  funher  than  to  apply  it 
to  thofe  purpofes  in  the  animd  eco¬ 
nomy  for  which  this  particular  direc¬ 
tion  is  intended. 

The  two  lateral  fins;  which  are  a- 
nalagous  to  the  anterior  extremities  in 
the  quadruped,  ate  commonly  fmall, 
varying  however  in  fize,  and  feem  to 
ferve  as  a  kind  of  oars. 

To  afeertain  the  ufc  of  the  jin  on 
the  back  is  probably  not  fo  eafy,  at 
the  large  Whalebone  and  Spermaceti 
Whales  have  it  not ;  one  ihould  o- 
therwife  conceive  it  intended  to  pre- 
ferve  the  animal  from  turning. 

1  believe,  like  moH  animals,  they 
ars  of  a  lights:  cojour  on  their  belly 
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than  on  their  back  :  in  fonie  they  are 
entirely  white  un  the  belly  ;  and  this 
white  colour  begins  by  a  regular  de¬ 
termined  line,  as  in  the  Grampus,  Pi¬ 
ked  Whole,  See. :  in  others,  the  white 
on  the  belly  is  gradually  (haded  into 
the  dark  colour  of  the  back,  as  in  the 
Porpoife.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
fome  of  them  are  pied  upwards  and 
downards,  or  have  the  divilions  of  co¬ 
lour  in  a  contrary  diredHon. 

ITie  element  in  which  they  live 
renders  certain  parts  which  arc  of  im¬ 
portance  in  other  animals  ufclefs  in 
them,  gives  to  fome  ]>arts  a  different 
ai51ion,  and  renders  oUrcis  of  lefs  ac¬ 
count. 

The  pnnAa  lachrymalia  with  the 
appendages,  as  the  fac  and  due,  are  in 
them  unneceffary  ;  and  the  fecrction 
from  the  lachr^nnal  gland  is  not  wa¬ 
ter,  but  mucus,  as  it  dlo  is  in  the 
Turtle ;  and  we  may  fujrjmfc  only  in 
fmall  quantity,  the  gland  itfclf  bang 
linkll. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  fnialler  than 
in  quadrupeds  ;  and  indeed  there  is 
not  any  apparent  reafoo  why  wholes 
fliould  have  one  at  all. 

The  tongue  is  flat,  and  but  little 
projefling,  as  they  neither  have  voice, 
nor  require  luuch  aflion  of  this  part, 
in  applying  the  food  between  the  teetli 
for  the  puipofe  of  maAication,  or  de¬ 
glutition,  being  nearly  (imtiar  to  Gfh 
in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  their  pro- 
greflive  morion. 

-  In  fume  particulars  they  differ  as 
much  from  one  another  as  any  two 
genera  of  quadrupeds  I  am  acquaint¬ 
ed  with. 

The  larynx,  fize  of  trachea,  and 
■umber  of  ribs,  differ  exceedingly. 
The  cicum  is  only  found  in  fome  of 
them.  The  teeth  in  fome  arc  want¬ 
ing.  The  Uow-holes  arc  two  in  num¬ 
ber  in  many,  in  others  only  one.  The 
whalebone  and  fpcrmaceti  are  peculiar 
to  particular  genera  :  all  which  con- 
ftitute  gieat  variations.  In  other  re- 
lj)cft$  we  find  an  uniformity,  which 
■wottUl  appear  to  b<  i«depcDd(;at  of 


their  living  and  mo\'ing  only  in  tlit 
water,  as  in  the  Aomach,  liver,  parts 
of  generation  of  both  feXes,  and  in  the 
kidney's :  in  thefc  laA,  however,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  depends  in  fome  degree  upon 
their  lltuation,  although  it  is  extend¬ 
ed  to  other  animals,  the  caufe  of  which 
I  do  not  underfland. 

All  animals  have,  I  believe,  a  fmell 
peculiar  to  thcnifclves  :  how  far  this  is 
connected  with  the  other  diflinclions, 

I  do  not  know,  our  organs  not  being 
able  to  dilUnguilh  widi  fuAident  ac¬ 
curacy. 

The  fmcll  of  animals  of  this  tribe 
is  the  fame  M-ith  that  of  the  Seal,  but 
not  fo  Arong  ;  a  kind  of  four  fmell, 
which  the  Seal  has  wl-.ile  alive ;  the 
oil  has  the  fame  fmell  with  that  of  the 
fahnon,  herring,  fprat,  &c. 

The  obfervations  rcfpeiAing  the 
weight  of  the  flefh  of  animals  that 
fwim,  which  I  publifhed  in  niy  obfer¬ 
vations  on  the  economy  of  certain 
parts  of  animals,  are  a]r])licable  to  thefe 
alfo ;  for  the  flefh  in  this  tribe  is  ra¬ 
ther  heavier  dun  beef ;  two  portions 
of  mufcle  of  the  fime  fha|)c,  one  from 
the  pfoas  mufcic  of  the  w  hale,  tlic  o- 
t!tcr  of  an  ox,  when  weigiftd  in  air^ 
were  both  exactly  50J  gniins  ;  but# 
weighed  in  water,  the  portion  of  the 
whale  was  four  grains  heavier  than  the 
other.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  necefTary  equilibrium  betu'Cen  the 
water  and  the  animal  is  produced  by 
the  oil,  in  addition  to  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ailiun  of  the  tall  is  fuch  as  tends 
cither  10  raife  them,  or  keep  them 
fufpeaded  In  the  water,  accordirvg  to 
the  degree  of  force  with  which  it  afls. 

From  the  tail  being  horizontal,  the 
motion  of  the  animat,  when  impelled 
by  it.  Is  up  and  dowrt;  two  advan¬ 
tages  are  gained  by  this,  it  gives  the 
necefTary  opportunity  of’breathing,  and 
elevates  them  in  the  tvater  ;  for  every 
motion  of  the  tail  tends,  as  I  (idd  be¬ 
fore,  to  raife  the  animal :  and  that  this 
may  be  effeiled,  the  greatcA  motion  of 
the  tail  is  downwards,  thoie  mufcles 
being  very  large,  making  two  ridges 
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in  the  abdomen ;  this  motion  of  the 
tail  raifes  the  anterior  extremity,  which 
always  tends  to  keep  the  body  fuf* 
pended  in  the  water. 

An  immcnfe  hc.ui«  x  Tmall  neck, 
tw  ribs,  and  in  many  a  fhort  lier- 
r.am,  and  no  yeKns,  with  a  long  fpinc, 
terminating  in  a  point,  conAitute  the 
ficeleton  of  the  whale. 

I'hc  two  fins  arc  analogous  to  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the  quadruped, 
and  are  alTo  fomewhat  fimilar  in  con* 
(Irutfliun.  A  Hn  is  comtxrfed  of  a 
fcapula,  os  humeri,  ulna,  radius,  car¬ 
pus,  and  metacarpus,  in  which  lad 
may  be  included  the  fingers,  becaufe 
the  number  of  bones  are  thofe  which 
might  be  called  Fingers,  although  they 
are  not  fqurated,  but  included  in  one 
general  covering  with  the  metacarpus. 

The  flelh  or  mufcles  of  this  order 
of  animals  is  red,  refembling  that  of 
moll  quadrupeds,  perhaps  more  like 
that  of  the  bull  or  horfe  than  any  o- 
ther  animal :  fome  of  it  is  very  firm ; 
and  about  the  bread  and  belly  it  is 
mixed  with  tendon. 

Their  mufcles,  a  very  Ihort  time 
after  d:ath,  lofc  tlieir  fibrous  fii  uAure, 
become  as  uniform  in  texture  as  clay 
or  dough,  and  even  fofter.  This 
change  is  not  from  putrefaidion,  as 
they  continue  to  be  free  fi>  m  any  of- 
feniive  fmcll,  and  is  mod  remarkable 
in  the  pfox  mufcles,  and  thofe  of  the 
back. 

The  fat  of  this  order  of  animals, 
except  the  fpermaceti,  is  wfiat  we  ge¬ 
nerally  term  Oil.  It  docs  not  coagu¬ 
late  in  our  atmofph'erc^  and  is  prt^- 
bly  the  mod  fluid  df  itnlmal-  It 
is  found  principally  on  the  outlide  of 
tlie  mufcles,  immediately  under  the 
fkin,  and  is  in  confiderable  quantity. 
It  is  inclofed  in  a  reticular  membrane, 
apparently  compofed  of  fibres  palling 
in  ail  direiftions,  which  feem  to  con¬ 
fine  its  extent,  allowing  it  little  or  no 
motion  on  itfelf,  the  whole,  when  dif- 
tended,  forming  almod  a  folid  body. 

In  this  order  of  animals,  the  inter¬ 
nal  fat  is  the  lead  fluid,  and  is  ncarlv 
You  Vil.  No  ^ 


of  the  confidence  of  hog's  lard  ;  the 
external  is  the  common  train  oil ;  but 
the  S(>ermaccti  Whale  diflers  from 
every  other  animal  I  have  exantioed, 
having  the  two  kinds  of  fat  jud  men¬ 
tioned,  and  another,  which  is  totally 
different,  called  Spermaceti,  of  which 
I  (hall  give  a  panicular  account. 

W'hat  is  cJled  Spermaceti  is  found 
every  where  in  the  body  in  fmall 
quantity,  mixed  with  the  common  fat 
of  the  animal,  bearing  a  very  fmall 
proportion  to  the  other  fat.  In  the 
head  it  is  the  reverfe,  for  there  the 
quantity  of  fpermaceti  is  large  when 
compared  to  that  of  the  oil,  although 
they  are  mixed,  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

There  are  two  places  in  the  head 
where  this  oil  lies  ;  thefe  are  fitsated 
along  its  upper  and  lower  part :  be¬ 
tween  them  pafs  the  nodrils,  and  a 
vad  number  of  tendons,  going  to  the 
nofe  and  different  parts  of  the  head. 

live  pured  fpermaceti  lies  above 
the  nodril,  all  alosg  the  upjier  part  of 
the  head,  immediately  under  the  fkin, 
aod  common  adipofe  membrane. 

This  fpermaceti,  when  extra<ded 
cold,  has  a  good  deal  the  appearance 
of  the  internal  druifhire  of  a  water 
melon,  and  is  fouud  in  rather  iblid 
lum]>s. 

The  fjiermaceti  mixes  readily  with 
other  oils  while  it  is  in  a  fluid  date, 
but  feparates  or  crydallifes  whenever 
it  is  cooled  to  a  certain  degree. 

'What  remains  of  the  blubber,  or 
external  fat  of  the  whale,  after  all  tbs 
oil  is  exttaded,  retains  a  good  deal 
of  its  form,  is  almod  wholly  convert¬ 
ible  into  glue,  and  is  fold  for  that 
purjxvfe. 

Some  of  thefe  animals  catch  their 
food  by  means  of  teeth.  Which  are  in 
both  jaws,  as  the  Porpoiic  and  Gram¬ 
pus;  in  others,  they  are  only  in  one  j^w, 
as  in  the  Spermaceti  Whale  ;  and  in 
the  large  Bottle-nofe  Whale,  defcrlbed 
l>y  Dale,  there  are  only  two  fmall  rteth, 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 
In  die  Nu  whale  only  two  talks  in  t^ 
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fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw  *  ;  while  in  the  anterior  and  poltcrior  part  of  fTii* 
fome  others  there  are  none  at  all.  In  mouth,  thy  arc  very  Ihorr  :  they  rife 
thofe  which  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  for  half  a  foot  or  more  nearly  df 
the  number  in  each  varies  confidera-  equal  breadths,  and  afterwards  Ihtlve 
hlyj  the  fmall  Bottle-nofe  had  forty-  off  from  tlieir  inner  fide  until 'tliey 
fix  in  the  ujiper,  and  fifty  in  the  come  near  to  a  point  at  the  outer  ;  the 
lower  ;  and  in  the  Jaws  of  otliers  exterior  of  the  inner  rows  are  the 
|here  are  only  five  or  fix  in  each.  longeft,  correfponding  to  the  termina- 
The  teeth  are  not  divifible  into  dif-  tion  of  tJie  declivity  of  the  outet,  and 
fereni  darter,  as  in  quadrupeds  j  but  become  Ihorter  and  lliorter  till  they 
are  all  pointed  teeth,  and  are  com-  hardly  rile  above  the  gum.  In  all  of 
Inonly  a  good  deal  fimilar.  them,  the  termination  is  in  a  kind  of 

Some  genera  of  this  tribe  have  an-  hair,  as  if  the  plate  was  fplit  into 
Other  mode  of  catching  their  food,  innumerable  fmall  parts,  the  exterior 
and  retaining  it  till  fwallowed,  which  being  the  longeft  and  rtrongell. 
is  by  means  of  the  fubftance  called  The  ufe  of  the  whalebone*  1  fhbuld 

Whalebone.  Of  this  there  are  two  believe,  is  principally  for  the  retention 
kinds  known  ;  one  very  large,  pro-  of  the  food  till  fwallowed  ;  and  do 
bably  from  the  largell  Whale  yet  fuppofe  the  filh  they  catch  are  fmall, 
difeovered  ;  the  other  from  a  fmallcr  when  compared  with  the  fize  of  the 
Ipecies.  mouth. 

This  W'halebonc,  which  is  placed  cn  I  never  found  any  air  in  the  intef- 


ihe  Infide  of  the  mouth,  and  attached  tines  of  this  tribe  ;  nor  indeed  in  any 
to  the  upper  jaw,  is  one  of  the  mod  of  the  aquatic  animals. 


fingular  circumrtanccs  belonging  to  The  food  of  the  whole  of  this  tribe. 


this  fpecies,  as  they  have  moll  other  I  believe,  is  fifli :  probably  each  may 
parts  in  common  with  quadrupeds.  It  have  a  particular  kind,  of  which  it  is 

t  rin  Ti  f*.  _ _  r _ i^/i  _  j _ _  rr 


IS  a  fubrtance,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  fondeft,  yet  does  not  refufe  a  variety, 
the  whale,  and  of  the  fame  nature  as  In  the  llomach  of  the  large  Bottle- 
horn,  which  1  rtiall  ufe  as  a  term  to  nofe  I  found  the  beaks  of  fome  him- 
exprefs  what  conlHtutes  hair,  nails,  dreds  of  Cuttle-lllh.  In  the  Cram- 
claws,  feathers,  &c.  it  is  wholly  com-  pus  I  found  the  tail  of  a  Porj>oifc  j 
pofed  of  animal  fubrtance,  and  ex-  fo  that  they  cat  their  own  genus.  In 
treniely  elartief.  the  ftomach  of  the  Piked  W'hale  I 

Whalebone  confirts  of  thin  plates  found  the  bones  of  different  filh,  but 
placed  in  feveral  rows,  encompafling  particularly  thofe  of  the  Dog-filh. 
the  outer  Ikirts  of  the  upper  jaw,  fi-  From  the  fize  of  the  oefophagus  we 
milar  to  teeth  in  other  animals.  They  may  conclude,  that  they  do  not  fwal- 
rtand  parallel  to  each  otlicr,  having  one  low  filh  fo  large  in  proportion  to  tlicir 
edge  towards  the  circumferenee  of  the  fize  as  many  filh  do,  that  we  have 
mouth,  the  other  towards  the  center  or  reafon  to  believe  take  their  food  in  the 
cavity.  The  outer  row  is  comjxifcd  of  fame  way  :  for  filh  often  attempt  to 
the  longeft  plates  ;  and  thefe  are  in  pro-  fwallow  what  is  larger  than  their  fto- 
portion  to  the  different  diftances  be-  machs  can  at  one  time  contain,  and 
tween  the  two  jaws,  fome  being  four-  part  remains  in  the  oefophagus  till  the 
teen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  twelve  reft  is  digefttd. 
or  fifteen  inches  broad ;  but  towards  The  blood  of  animals  of  this  order 


*  I  call  thefe  T ujh,  to  difth.^ifh  them  from  common  teeth.  A  tnfk  is  the  Lind 
of  tooth  which  has  no  bounds  let  to  its  growth,  excepting  by  abrafion,  as  the  tulk 
of  the  Elephant,  Boar,  Sea-horfe,  Manatee,  Ac. 

f  From  this  it  xnull  appear,  that  the  term  bone  it  an  improper  one. 
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is,  T  liclieve,  (inular  to  that  of  quad¬ 
rupeds  ;  but  I  have  an  idea,  that  die 
red  globules  are  in  larger  projiortion. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  how 
far  this  may  alhft  in  keeping  up  the 
animal  heat  ;  but  as  thefe  animals 
may  be  faid  to  live  in  a  very  cold  cli¬ 
mate  or  atmofphere,  and  fuch  as  readily 
carries  off  heat  from  the  body,  they 
may  want  fome  help  of  this  kind. 

It  is  certain  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  this  tribe  and  in  the  feal  is 
comparatively  larger  dian  in  the  quad- 
ruiied,  and  therefore  probably  amounts 
to  more  than  that  of  any  other  known 
animiJ. 

The  heart  in  this  tribe,  and  in  the 
feal,  is  probably  larger  in  proportion 
to  their  fize  than  in  the  quadivjied,  as 
alfo  the  blood-velTels,  mure  elpecially 
the  veins. 

In  our  examination  of  particular 
parts,  the  fize  of  which  is  generally 
regulated  by  that  of  the  whole  animal, 
if  we  have  only  been  accuftomed  to 
fee  them  in  thofe  which  arc  fmall  or 
middle-fized,  we  behold  them  with 
alloniihment  in  animals  fo  far  exceed¬ 
ing  the  common  bulk,  as  the  Whale. 
Thus  the  heart  and  aorta  of  the  Sper¬ 
maceti  Whale  appeared  prodigious,  be¬ 
ing  too  large  to  be  contained  in  a  wide 
tub,  the  aorta  meafuring  a  foot  in  dia¬ 
meter.  When  we  conlldcr  diefe  as 
^plicd  to  the  circulation,  and  figure 
to  ourfelves,  that  probably  ten  or  fifteen 
gallons  of  blood  are  throw'B  out  at  one 
Ilroke,  and  moved  with  an  immenfe 
velocity  through  a  tube  of  a  foot  dia¬ 
meter,  the  whole  idea  fills  the  mind 
with  wonder. 

The  membranous  poru’on  of  the  po- 
llerior  nollrils  is  one  canal ;  but  when 
in  the  bony  part,  in  moft  of  them, 
it  is  divided  into  two ;  the  Sperma- 
ced  Whale,  however,  is  an  exception. 
In  thofe  which  have  it  divided,  it  is 
in  fome  condnued  double  through  the 
anterior  foft  parts,  opening  by  two 
orifices,  as  in  the  Piked  Whale  ;  but 
li)  others  it  unites  again  in  the  roem- 
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branous  part,  making  externally  only 
one  orifice,  as  in  the  Porpoife,  Gram¬ 
pus,  and  Bottle-nofe. 

In  the  whole  of  this  tribe,  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  opening  on  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  the  head  is  well  adapted  for 
this  purpofe,  being  the  firfl  part  that 
comes  to  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  natural  progreilive  motion  of  the 
anim.'d  ;  therefore  it  is  to  be  confidcr- 
ed  principally  as  a  refpiratory  organ, 
and  where  it  contains  the  organ  of 
fmell,  that  is  only  fecondary. 

The  pans  of  generation  in  both 
fexes  of  this  order  of  animals  come 
nearer  in  form  to  thofe  of  the  rumi¬ 
nating  than  of  any  others. 

How  the  male  and  female  copulate 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  alledged 
that  their  pofition  in  the  water  is  e- 
refl  at  that  time,  which  I  can  readily 
fujipofc  may  be  true  ;  for  otherwife, 
if  the  conneiftion  is  long,  it  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  act  of  refpiration,  as 
in  any  other  pofition  the  upper  furface 
of  the  heads  of  both  could  not  be  at 
the  furface  of  the  water  at  the  fame 
rime.  However,  as  in  the  parts  of 
generadon  tliey  moft  rcfemble  thofe 
of  the  ruminadng  kind,  it  is  poflible 
they  may  likcwifc  refemble  them  in  the 
duration  of  the  adt  of  copuladon,  for 
I  believe  all  the  ruminants  are  quick 
in  this  adl. 

Of  their  uterine  geftadon  I  as  yet 
know  nothing  ;  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  they  have  only  a  Tingle  young  one 
at  a  time,  there  being  only  two  nipples. 
This  feemed  to  be  the  cafe  with  the 
Bottle-nofe  Whale  caught  near  Berke¬ 
ley,  which  had  been  feen  for  fome  days 
with  one  young  following  it,  and  they 
were  both  caught  together. 

The  milk  is  probably  very  rich ;  for 
in  that  caught  near  Berkeley  with  its 
young  one,  the  milk,  which  was  tail¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Jenner,  and  Mr  Ludlow 
furgeon  at  Sodbury,  was  rich  like 
cow’s  milk  to  which  cream  lad  beea 
added. 
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Of  the  Indigfnous  Fnliabitants  of  both  parts  of  America  *. 

TH  E  varieties  in  the  human  fpe-  any  particular  region.  It  is  of  no 
cies,  'with  refpeft  to  colour,  confequence  whetlier  their  climate  in> 
nay  be  reduced  to  three  ;  black,  white,  dines  to  tha  excels  of  cold  or  heat, 
anti  a  medium  between  thefc  approach-  the  fame  dufky  hue  prevails  through 
ing  to  the  colour  of  copper.  This  lall  them  all. 

is  the  complexion  of  the  indigenous  In  fad,  there  arc  fewer  varieties  a- 
inhabitants  of  both  parts  of  America,  mong  the  Indians  of  America,  than 
The  appellation  they  give  themfelvcs  is  among  any  othci  race  of  men.  A- 
that  of  an  aujrellation  which  mong  the  Negroes,  for  inftance,  we 

feems  to  be  fuggellcd  by  no  degree  of  find  fome  with  Hat  nofes,  thick  and 
vanity,  but  by  the  fimplc  dellre  of  dif-  prominent  lips,  and  woolly  hair.  We 
tinguifliing  themfelvcs  from  thofc  tribes  find  others  not  lefs  black,  whofe  fea- 
of  mankind  whofe  colour  is  different,  tures  are  entirr  ly  different,  and  their 
akttempts  have  been  made  to  invelli-  hair  lank  and  fmooth.  We  find  yet 
gate  the  caufes  of  the  varieties  in  the  others  of  a  copper  complexion,  and 
human  fpecies :  thefe  caufes  have  even  not  a  few  of  a  ihade  dill  more  aj)- 
been  confidently  alligned ;  but  all  the  proaching  to  white,  like  that  of  the 
theories  on  this  fitbjecl  hitherto  are  fri-  mulattos. 

volous  and  unfatisfaflory.  Though  Among  the  American  Indians,  on 
the  inllucncc  of  climate  could  account  the  contrary,  there  is  almoU  no  dif- 
for  the  differences  in  colour,  (which  ference  in  point  of  colour.  There  is 
is  by  no  means  admitted)  it  would  alfo  a  general  conformation  of  features 
dill  be  altogether  infuffreient  to  ex-  and  perfon,  which,  more  or  lefs,  cha¬ 
plain  the  diverfitics  of  features  and  raflerizeth  them  all.  Their  chief  dif- 
gcneral  conformation  ;  circumllances  tsnftions  in  thefc  refpeils  are  a  fmall 
not  lefs  didin^ive  than  the  differ ent  forehead,  paitly  covered  with  hair  to 
colours  of  the  Ikiq.  tlie  eyebrows,  little  eyes,  the  nofc  thin, 

The  Indians  arc  naturally  of  a  co-  pointed,  and  bent  towaids  the  upper 
lour  bordering  ujxin  red.  Their  fre-  lip  ;  a  broad  face,  large  ears,  black, 
quent  expofurc  to  the  fun  and  wind  thick,  and  lank  hair  ;  the  legs  well 
changes  it  to  their  ordinary  dufley  hue,  formed,  the  feet  fmall,  the  body  thick 
Tile  temperature  of  the  air  appears  to  and  mufcular ;  little  or  no  beard  on 
have  little  or  no  influence  in  this  re-  the  face,  and  that  little  never  extend- 
flicd.  There  is  no  perceptible  differ-  ing  beyond  a  fmall  part  of  the  chin 
nice  in  complexion  between  the  inha-  and  upper  lip.  It  may  eafily  be  fup- 
bitants  of  the  high,  and  thofc  of  th?  pofed  that  this  general  defciiption  can- 
low  parts  of  Peru  ;  yet  the  climates  not  apply,  in  all  its  parts,  to  every  indi- 
are  of  an  extreme  difference.  Nay,  vidual ;  but  all  of  them  partake  fo 
the  Indians  who  live  as  far  as  foity  much  of  it,  that  they  may  be  eafily  dif- 
degrees  and  upwards  South  or  North  tinguifhed  even  from  the  mulattos, 
of  the  equator,  are  not  to  be  xfiftin-  who  come  neareft  to  them  in  point  of 
guilhed,  in  point  of  colour,  from  thofe  colour. 

immediately  under  it.  In  general,  the  Whoever  has  feen  an  Indian  of  any 
whole  original  inhabitants  of  the  A-  one  tribe,  may  be  confidered  as  having 
nerican  continent  rcfemble  one  ano*  feen  them  all  fo  far  as  regards  com- 
tJicr  fo  much,  that  it  is  next  to  im-  plexion,  features,  and  (hape.  But  the 
ppffiblc  to  diferiminate  the  natives  of  fame  obfervation  will  not  apply  with 

regard 

.*  From  Memolres  Philo fbphlques,  Hi/lor:^ues  Phfqres  cortcernauf  la  JccfUT^erte 
lif  f /itnerique,  Dou  UUoa.  Jull  |tubhihcd. 
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regard  to  ftature,  which  varies  confi-  it  ftill  remans  ihe  cuQom  of  all  thofc 
derably  in  different  regions.  The  In-  tribes  who  have  preferred  their  hber- 
habltants  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru  ty.  The  Northern  nations  of  Ameri- 
*ic  of  a  middle  fize;  thofe  of  the  low-  ca,  befides  the  red  colour  which  is 
er  iwrts,  a  little  Ixjyond  it.  But  the  predominant,  employ  alfo  black,  udiitc, 
tribes  inhabiting  the  countries  from  blue,  and  green,  in  painting  their  bo- 
the  lix-and-tliirtieth  degree  fouthward,  dies. 

toward  the  caj>es  of  Florida,  thofe  al-  The  adjuftment  of  thefc  colours  is 
iu  about  the  thirtieth  degree  north-  a  matter  of  as  great  conlideration  with 
ward,  along  the  banks  of  the  Milfi-  the  Indians  of  Louihana  and  the  vaft 
lippi,  bordering  on  Canada  and  New  regions  extending  to  the  North,  as  the 
Spam,  are  diltrnguifhed  by  large  fta-  ornaments  of  drefs  among  the  moifpo- 
lure  and  elegance  of  perfon.  This  is  lifhed  nations.  The  buftnefs  iifclf they 
a  variety  which  can  lie  afciibed  to  no  call  Ma^tachrr,  and  they  do  net  foil  to 
dlfTcrtnee  of  elinratc,  feeing  the  tern-  apply  all  their  talents  and  afiiduity  to 
ptrature  varies  as  much,  even  in  the  accomplifh  it  in  the  moft  frnlfhed  man- 
diifcrent  dillri^ls  of  Peru,  as  it  does  ner.  It  is  here  that  their  patience 
in  thofe  countries  which  are  nearell  Ihincs.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  thing 
to,  or  meft  diftant  from  the  equator,  that  never  fails  to  excite  them  to  ao 
Tlre  refemblance  aniong  all  the  A-  live  exertion.  The  operation  requires 
merlcan  tribes  is  not  lefs  remarkable  five  or /ix  hours,  that  is  a  whole  morn- 
ijn  refpeit  to  their  genius,  character,  ing,  to  be  completed.  No  lady  of  the 
manners,  and  particular  culloms.  The  grcatcll  tafliion  ever  confultedher  mir- 
moll  diftant  tribes  are,  in  thefe  re-  ror  with  more  anxiety,  than  the  Indl- 
fpefts,  as  fimilar  as  though  they  form-  ans  do  while  painting  their  bodies, 
eu  but  one  nation.  The  colours  arc  applied  with  the  ut- 

All  the  Indian  nations  have  a  pe-  moll  accuracy  and  addrefs.  Upon  the . 
culiar  pleafure  in  painting  their  bodies  eye-lids,  preeifely  at  the  root  of  the 
of  a  red  colour,  with  a  certain  fpecies  cye-laflies,  they  draw  two  lines  as  fine 
of  earth.  The  mine  of  Guancavclica  as  the  fmalleft  thread  ;  the  lame  upon 
was  formerly  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fup-  the  lips,  the  openings  of.  the  noftrils, 
ply  them  with  this  material  for  dyeing  the  eye-brows,  and  the  ears ;  of  which 
their  bodies  ;  and  the  cinnabar  extrac-  laft  they  even  follow  all  the  inflexions 
ted  from  it  was  applied  entirely  to  this  and  finuofitics.  As  to  the  reft  of  the 
puritofe.  The  tribes  in  Louifiana  and  face,  they  diftribute  various  figures,  in 
Canada  have  the  lame  paillon  ;  hence  all  which  the  red  predominates,  and 
minium  is  the  commodity  moft  in  de-  the  other  colours  arc  alTorted  fo  as  to 
roand  there.  throw  it  out  to  the  beft  advantage. 

It  may  feem  fingular  that  thefe  na-  The  neck  alfo  receives  Its  proper  or- 
tions,  whofe  natural  colour  is  red,  nainents  ;  a  thick  coat  of  vermilion 
fhoulJ  aiFei5l  the  fame  colonr  as  an  ar-  commonly  diftinguifhes  _  the  checks, 
tificial  ornament.  But  it  may  be  ob-  'I'he  full  time  that  has  alr(;ady  been 
ferved,  that  they  do  nothing  in  this  mentioned,  is  requifitc  for  accomplifh- 
refped  blit  what  correfjHmds  to  the  ing  all  this  with  the  nicety  which 
practice  of  Europeans,  who  alfo  ftudy  they  affe^.  As  their  firft  attempts 
to  heighten  and  dif]>lay  to  advantage  do  not  always  fucceed  to  their  wifh, 
the  natural  red  and  white  of  their  they  efface  them  and  begin  a-new 
complexions.  The  Indians  of  Pern  upon  a  bener  plan.  No  coquette  is 
hare  now  indeed  abandoned  the  cuf-  more  faftidious  in  her  choice  of  of- 
tom  of  painting  their  bodies  :  but  it  nament,  none  more  vain  when  the  im- 
was  common  among  them  before  they  portant  adjuftment  is  finifhed.  Their 
were  cuhq'jcred  by  die  Spaiiiards}  and  delight  and  felf-iatlsfa^on  are  the» 
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fo  great,  that  the  mirror  is  hardly  ever 
Lid  down.  An  Indian  Alaflarhed  to 
his  mind  is  the  vaineft  of  all  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies.  The  otlier  parts  of  the 
body  are  left  in  their  .natural  (late, 
and,  excepting  what  is  called  a  Cachc~ 
cul,  they  go  entirely  naked. 

Such  of  them  as  have  made  them- 
fUves  eminent  for  bravery,  or  other 
quallhcations,  are  diflinguiihed  by  fi¬ 
gures  painted  on  their  bodies.  They 
introduce  the  colours  by  making  punc¬ 
tures  on  their  Ikin,  and  the  extent  of 
furLce  which  this  ornament  covers  is 
proportioned  to  die  exploits  they  have 
performed.  Some  paint  only  their 
arms,  others  both  their  arms  and  legs ; 
others  again  their  thighs,  while  thofe 
who  have  attained  the  fummit  of  war¬ 
like  renown  have  their  bodies  painted 
from  the  waiif  upwards.  Thi^  is  the 
heraldry  of  the  Indians,  the  devices 
of  which  are  probably  more  exactly 
adjufled  to  the  merits  of  the  peHbns 
who  bear  them,  dun  thofe  of  more 
civilized  countries. 

Belides  thefe  ornaments, die  warriors 
allb  carry  plumes  of  feathers  on  their 
heads,  their  arms,  and  ancles.  Thefe 
likewlfe  ate  tokens  of  valour,  and  none 
but  fuch  as  have  been  thus  diflinguilh* 
ed  may  wear  them. 

The  propenfity  to  indolence  is  e- 
qual  among  all  the  tribes  of  Indians, 
civilized  or  lavage.  The  only  em¬ 
ployment  of  thofe  who  have  preferred 
their  independence  is  hunting  and 
hfliing.  In  fome  diftrifts  the  women 
exercife  a  litde  agriculture,  in  railing 
Indian  corn  and  pompions,  of  which 
they  form  a  fpecies  of  aliment,  by  brui- 
£ng  them  together  :  they  alfo  prepare 
the  ordinary  beverage  in  ufe  among 
them,  taking  care,  at  the  fame  dme,  of 
the  children,  of  whom  the  fathers  take 
QO  charge. 

The  female  Indians  of  all  the  con¬ 
quered  regions  of  South  America  prac- 
tife  what  is  called  the  urcu  (a  word 
which  among  them  lignifics  elevation.') 
It  confills  in  throwing  forward  the 
luir  from  the  aowo  of  the  bead  upon 


the  brow,  and  cutting  it  round  from 
the  ears  to  alxive  the  eye  ;  fo  that  the 
forehead  and  eye-brows  ate  entirely 
covered.  The  lame  cullom  takes 
place  in  the  Northern  countries. 
The  female  inhalxtants  of  both  re¬ 
gions  tie  the  red  ot  their  hair  behind, 
lu  exai^tly  on  the  lame  fafliion,  tliat  k 
might  be  fuppofed  the  effedt  of  rouiuai 
imitation.  This  however  being  ira-  j 
polHble,  from  the  vad  didance  that 
feparaits  them,  it  confirms  the  fuppo- 
lition  of  the  whole  of  America  being 
originally  planted  with  one  race  of 
people. 

This  cudom  does  not  take  place 
among  the  males.  Thofe  of  the  high¬ 
er  parts  of  Peru  wear  long  and  flow- 
ing  hair,  which  they  reckon  a  great 
ornament.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the 
fame  countiy  they  cut  it  diort,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  a 
circumllance  in  which  they  imitate 
the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  of 
Louifiana  pluck  out  their  hair  by  the 
root,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  for¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  fore¬ 
head,  otherwife  denied  them  by  na¬ 
ture.  The  red  of  their  hair  they  cul 
as  Ihon  as  polfible,  to  prevent  their 
enemies  from  feizing  them  by  it  la 
battle,  and  alfo  to  prevent  them  froip 
eafily  getting  their  fcalp,  (hould  they 
fall  into  their  hands  as  prifoners.  An 
enemy’s  fcalp  is  the  greated  mark 
of  triumph  that  an  Indian  can  boad  of. 
The  operation  itfelf  is  horrible.  When 
it  is  performed  on  Europeans,  who 
commonly  wear  long  hair,  they  make 
an  incifion  through  the  (kin  all  round 
the  head,  and  then  introducing  their 
fingers  bctw’ecn  the  fcalp  and  the  fcull, 
tear  off  the  hair  and  it  together, 
Notwithdanding  the  cruelty  of  this  o* 
peration  there  have  been  indances  of 
perfons  who  fufvived  it.  When  the  pri- 
foner  has  no  hair  it  is  dill  more  horri* 
ble,  the  operator  having  no  proper  hold. 

In  general,  the  Indians  of  Peru, 
whether  civilized  or  favage,  and  thofe 
of  Louifiana,  are  much  addidled  to 
cruelty.  The  only  difference  among 
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the  former  is,  that  fuch  of  them  as  of  twenty-feren  minutes.  Yet  all  this 
Hve  under  the  rellraint  of  law  are  time  the  patient  gave  no  tokens  of 
therebv  prevented  fiom  following  this  the  extreme  pain  commonly  attending 
saturai  inclination  as  far  as  it  would  tliis  operation :  he  complained  only 
lead  them  ;  at  the  fame  time,  when-  as  a  perfon  does  who  feels  fomc  flight' 
ever  that  reflraiirt  is  witlidrawn,  their  uneafinefs.  At  lail  the  flonc  was  ex- 
natural  barbarity  immediately  ap-  trailed.  Two  days  after,  he  expref* 
pears.  fvd  a  defire  for  food,  and  on  the  eight 

In  their  exhibitions  of  bull-lights  day  ftom  the  operation  he  quitted  hit 
for  inflance,  their  great  pleafure  is  to  bed,  free  ftom  pain,  although  the 
nilh  at  once,  to  the  number  of  fix  or  wound  was  not  yet  thoroughly  clofed. 
eight,  againft  the  animal  ;  each  of  The  fame  want  of  fenfibility  it  obfer- 
ti^m  armed  with  a  long  lance  pointed  ved  in  cafes  of  ftaftures,  wounds,  and 
with  iron,  with  which  they  transfix  other  accidents  of  a  fimilar  nature.  In- 
him  all  at  the  fame  time.  No  fooner  all  thefe  cafes  their  cure  is  eafily  efftc- 
»  he  brought  to  the  ground  by  tliis  ted,  and  they  feem  to  fulTer  Icfs  prefent 
united  afl'ault,  than  they  cut  off  the  ^n  than  any  other  race  of  men. 
muzzle,  the  tail,  and  pieces  of  the  The  fculls  that  have  been  taken  up 
thighs,  which  they  take  a  pleafure  in  in  their  ancient  burying-grounds  are 
devouring,  even  before  tlie  creature  be  of  a  greater  thickncls  than  that  bone 
dead.  Always  promjx  to  engage  in  is  commonly  found,  being  from  fix  to 
any  aft  of  cruelty,  the  eagernefs  and  feven  lines  ftom  the  outer  to  the  in¬ 
vivacity  which  they  difplay  on  fuch  ner  fuperficies.  The  fame  is  remark- 
occafions  (hew  how  much  they  are  de-  ed  as  to  the  thicknefs  of  tlieir  fltins. 
lighted  with  them.  Hence  it  is  na-  It  is  natuial  to  infer  from  hence, 
tural  to  conclude,  that  if  the  reflraints  that  their  comparative  infenfibility  to 
of  law  were  withdrawn,  they  would  pain  is  owing  to  a  coarfer  and  ftronger 
exercife  the  fame  cruelties  towards  organization,  tlian  that  of  other  na- 
men  that  they  now  do  towards  brute-  tions.  The  cafe  with  which  they  en- 
amtnals.  AVliat  is  nroft  marvellous  dure  tire  fevtritics  of  climate  is  an- 
of  the  whole  is,  that  they  are  dcliber-  other  proof  of  this.  The  inhabitants 
ate  in  all  this  cruelty,  which  feems  of  lire  higher  pans  of  Peru  live  amidft 
to  be  neither  heightened  by  anger,  nor  perpetual  ftoft  and  fnow.  Although 
mitigated  by  compaflion  ;  but  to  be  t  their  clothing  is  very  fliglit,  they  fup- 
cool  and  uniform  fylfem,  from  which  port  this  inclement  temperature  with- 
they  never  deviate.  out  the  lead  inconvenience.  Habit, 

The  whole  race  of  American  In-  it  is  to  be  confefled,  may  contribute 
dians  is  diftinguiflicd  by  the  want  of  a  good  deal  to  this,  but  much  alfo  is 
beard,  and  of  hair  on  any  part  of  their  to  be  aferibed  to  the  compaft  texture 
perfon,  excepting  tlie  head.  They  are  of  their  fkin,  which  defends  them 
alfo  dillinguiihed  by  thicknefs  of  fliin  from  the  imprelfion  of  cold  through 
andhardnefs  of  fibres,  circumllances  their  porc^s. 

which  probably  contiibute  to  that  in-  The  northern  Indians  refcrAblc  thtrt 
fenfibility  to  bodily  pain  for  which  in  this  refpeft :  the  utmoft  rigours  of 
they  are  remarkable.  An  inflance  of  the  winter  leafon  do  not  prevent  them 
this  infenfibility  occurred  rin  an  Indian  from  following  the  chace  al.moft  nak- 
who  was  under  the  neceffity  of  fub-  cd.  It  is  true,  they  wear  a  kind  of 
mitting  to  be  cut  for  the  flone.  This  woollen  cloak,  or  fometimes  the  Ikin 
operation,  in  ordinary  cafes,  feldom  of  a  wild  beall,  upon  their  (boulders  ; 
1  ifts  above  four  or  five  minutes.  Un-  but  bcfides  that  it  covers  only  A  fmail 
favourable  circumftanees  in  his  cafe  part  of  their  body,  it  would  appear 
frolongcd  it  to  the  uacoaunoa  period  that  they  uf;  i:  rather  for  ornament 
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than  warmth.  In  fact,  tliey  wear  it  country,  cfpccially  in  the  valHes  si 
rndifcriminatcly,  in  the  feterities  of  Ica,  Pifea, and  Kafca,h;u  of  h  tc  intro* 
Winter  and  in  t)»e  fultriefl  heats  of  duced  the  ufe  of  brandy ;  the  dellruc* 
Summer,  when  neither  Europeans  nor  tive  influence  of  which  is  alteady  ve- 
Ncgrocs  can  fuffer  any  but  the  flight-  ry  vifible.  The  fame  propcnCty  is  re- 
eft  cloathing.  They  even  frequently  marked  in  the  Civago  nations  to  the 
throw  afide  this  cloak  when  they  go  a  North,  as  fir  as  the  Europeans  have 
hunting,  that  it  may  not  em^rrafs  ever  penetrated.  Thcfe  have  been  ac- 
them  iii  traverfing  their  forelb,  where  caftoMcd  to  that  pernicious  indulgence 
they  fay  the  thorns  and  undergrowth  lx.th  by  the  Ibitifli  colonics  in  New* 
would  take  hold  of  it ;  while,  on  the  England,  and  by  the  French  In  I.oui. 
contrary,  they  Aide  fmoothly  over  the  fiana  and  Canada.  But  it  Is  an  indul* 
furface  of  their  naked  bodies.  At  gcnce  which  has  already  greatly  Icflcn* 
all  times  they  go  with  their  heads  un-  ed  the  population  of  ihofe  regions, 
covered,  without  fulFeting  the  leaft  in-  Their  pafliim,  however,  for  this  be- 
convenience,  either  from  the  cold  or  witching  poilim  is  lb  great,  that,  t« 
from  thofe  coups  cU  foLil,  which  in  procure  it,  they  wall  attempt  the  moft 
Louiflana  are  fo  often  fatal  to  tlie  na-  difricidr  enterpri^es,  and  perpetrate  the 
lives  of  other  climates.  moft  horrible  crimes.  It  has  been 

The  Indians  of  South  America  dif-  known  more  than  once  in  Louiflanai 
tlnguifli  Uiemfelves  by  modern  drefles,  that  an  Indian,  fccmingly  of  the  moft 
in  which  they  aflciSf  various  talLs.  mild  and  faithful  temper,  has  bafely 
Thofe  of  the  high  country,  and  of  the  murdered  his  mafter,  either  on  a  jour- 
vallies  in  Peru,  drefs  partly  in  the  ney  or  hunting  party,  merely  to  get 
Spanifh  falhion.  Inftcad  of  hats  they  polTeAion  of  his  flalk  of  brandy.  He 
wear  bonnets  of  coarfe  double  cloth,  lias  waited  for  this  jiurpofetillflsepgaTe 
the  weight  of  which  neither  feems  to  him  an  oj'portunity  to  ftrikethcjK:rfidi- 
incommode  them  when  they  go  to  ous  blow,  and  the  etnjity  flalk  lias  bee» 
warmer  climates,  nor  does  the  acci-  found  by  the  fide  of  the  dead  body, 
dental  want  of  them  feem  to  be  felt  in  It  is  very  common  in  the  higher 
Atuations  where  tlie  moft  piercing  cold  parts  of  Peru  to  fee  upon  the  high- 
reigns.  ways  the  bodies  of  Indians  who  have 

Their  legs  and  feet  are  always  bare,  died  of  intoxication.  Unable  to  pro; 
if  we  except  a  fort  of  fandals  made  of  cecd  farther,  they  lie  down  In  their 
live  tkins  of  oxen.  Thcfc  emit  a  moft  drunkennefs,  the  rigour  of  the  atmof' 
abominable  fniell  as  often  as  they  are  phere  benumbs  them,  and  there  they 
wet  upon  their  feet ;  and,  to  complete  remain.  But  thcfc  warnings  have  no 
lias  difagreeablc  circumftancc,  tliey  efteci  on  others.  At  Quito,  tlie  wive* 
never  j  ut  ilicni  ofl,  but  wear  them  do  not  partake  In  this  vice  of  their 
night  and  day  as  lung  as  they  can  hulbands,  but  only  attend  them  for 
hold  together :  an  evidence,  among  the  fake  of  giving  them  their  alTill- 
many  others,  that  might  be  produced  ance.  At  Peru,  on  the  contrary,  the 
o '  their  difregard  to  clvanllnefs,  and  women  drink  to  eqaal  excefs  with  the 
iiifcnfibdlty  to  things  altogether  dif-  men,  and  thereby  prevent  the  poflibi- 
gufting  to  other  men.  llty  of  mutual  aififtance.  The  moft 

The  Indians  are  nattirally  addiiftcd  Aiocking  circumftance  of  all  is,  that 
to  intoxication,  and  prefer  always  the  they  will  take  their  very  infants  from 
ftrongeftliquois  they  can  procure.  It  the  breaft  and  pour  ihefc  poifonous 
is  not  many  ye.»rs  lince  thofe  of  Peru  liquors  down  their  throats,  thus  train- 
made  life  of  Chiea  as  their  common  ing  them  to  habits  of  drunkennefs  be- 
beverage.  But  the  intcieft  of  certain  fore  they  have  arrived  at  the  ufe  of 
propriciors  of  vineyards  ia  the  Ww  reafua. 
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1  Theft  enormitiet  take  place  at  Gu-  tial  lofs  to  the  kingdom.  Tlie  unl^ppy 
ancavelica,  PotoG,  and  the  other  cun*  perf>DS  addi^cd  to  it,  are  thofe  by 
lidenble  mines,  to  a  greater  degree  whom  all  the  work  of  the  mines  mull 
tkan  any  other  place.  The  Cuitom  be  pCTformed,  all  the  buGnels  of  paf- 
tkere  is  to  pay  siU  the  workmen,  ex«  turage,  in  a  word,  all  the  fubordiuate 
cqK  thofe  called  Mitagot^  their  week’s  eniploymeots  of  life.  , 

nrnings  every  Sunday’s  afternoon  at  It  is  ihocking  to  lee  the  manner  io. 
four  or  five  o’clock.  At  Guancavc-  which  the  Sunday  is  prophaned,  in 
bca,  thele  payraaits  amount  to  about  cunfequenee  of  this  propenGty  to 
the  fum  of  ten  thoufaod  pefos  t  Of  drunkennefs.  Inflead  of  being  a  day 
this  fum,  four  thouiand  p^os  are  com-  dsvoted  to  peace  and  religious  ob- 
Bonly  expended  before  the  next  morn*  fervanoes,  it  is  the  day,  in  uhich  all 
iog,  in  brandy  and  otlicr  fpiritous  li-  the  difordcrs  that  human  pallions  can 
(|uors  ;  of  ronfctjaeDce,  little  woik  produce  are  feen  in  their  utmoll  cnor- 
it  done  the  fubfcqnsnt  day.  It  is  fel*  mity.  But  though  we  cannot  forbear 
dom,  indeed,  that  they  rtlcrve  any  mo-  to  lament,  it  is  not  eal'y  to  devife  a  re- 
ary  for  tliC  cx,<ences  of  the  remaining  medy  for  this  abufe.  The  love  of 
part  of  the  week.  fpiritous  li<]uors  has  become  the  ruling 

It  is  certainly  defirable  tliat  fome  palGon  of  all  the  Indian  Nations.  In 
meafiires  could  1^  uken  to  check  the  all  ueaties  with  them,  rum  or  brandy 
pogrels  of  this  deilru^vc  habit.  The  are  tlie  principal  objedis,  without  which 
decrcafe  of  population,  which  it  mull  no  negotiation  can  fuccecd.  They 
nevitablyproduccywillfocnbean  effen-  call  them  die  Milk  of  their  friends. 


A  Letter  to  the  Authors  of  the  Journal  des  Savans,  eoueerning  M.  Savary’s 
'  Letters  on  Egypt.  By  M.  de  S.  , 

Mr  equally  dif-  of  M.  Savary  derive  their  importance 

tinguiihcd  fur  extent  of  know-  chiefly  from  the  ufe  which  the  author 
ledge,  and  the  genuine  fpirit  of  ctiti-  appears  to  hare  made  of  the  defctiptlon 
cifm,  began,  fcvcral  years  ago,  to  pub-  of  Egypt  by  Abulfeda  ;  for  he  quotes 
lifh  in  Germany,  a  journal  of  Oriental  that  work  frequendy,  and.  In  general, 
learning,  under  the  tide  of  Orientalifehe  confirms  the  teflimony  of  the  Arabian 
iw.y  exegetifehe  Bibiktkek  ;  in  which  he  traveller.  This  is  a  circumflancc, 
gave  an  account  of  thofe  works  which  however,  which  makes  the 'work  of 
were  conneded  with  the  lludy  of  the  M.  Savary  particularly  intcrefKng  to 
Old  and  NewTellament  in  their  origi-  M.  Michaelis  ;  for  it  plainly  appears. 
Dal  languages,  and  of  thofe  which  ferve  that  the  edition  of  Aboultcda’s  de- 
fo  throw  light  on  the  hiflory,  the  man-  feripuon  which  M.  Savary  ufes,  is  the 
Bert,  the  wriungs,  the  languages,  and,  fame  which  M.  Michaelis  publiihed  kc 
in  a  word,  on  the  whole  learning  of  Gottingen  in  the  year  1776,  wdth  a 
the  EaiL  The  firil  volume  of  M.  Sa-  Latin  verfion  and  notes  :  and  aldio', 
Vary’s  Letters  on  Egypt  is  announced  for  obvious  reafons,  M.  Savary  is  fi- 
in  the  lafl  Volume  of  diis  work  pub-  lent  on  this  article,  yet  he  has  una- 
lifhed  in  the  year  1786.  The  opinion  wares,  in  one  place,  quoted  die  rage  in 
of  this  learned  critic  defenres  to  be  which  his  audiority  is  to  be  found  ; 
generally  known,  as  it  is  widely  dif-  this  circumftance,  therefore,  joined  to 
ferent  from  that  of  many  writers  both  the  comparifbn  of  the  edition  of  M. 
at  home  and  abroad.  Michaelis  with  the  pafTages  quoted  by 

M. Michaelis obferves, that thclcitcrs  M.  Savary*  fully  dcmonlhate  that  he 
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confultcd  this  edition,  and  not  the  ma- 
liufcripts,  which  he  endeavours  to 
make  his  readers  believe  he  did. 

M.  Savary's  firft  letter  is  dated  from 
Alexahdrta  the  14th  of  July  1777: 
M.  Michaelis declares  he  cannot  believe 
that  M.  Savary,  being  in  Egypt  at  that 
time,  could  polfibly  have  procured  a 
copy  of  his  Aboulfeda,  which  was  pob- 
lifhed  only  in  the  year  1776.  He 
likewife  adds,  that  if  M.  Savary  had 
been  in  poffedion  of  this  book  at  that 
time,  he  would  have  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  chiefly  towards  the  Delta,  lince 
he  would  have  difeovered  in  that  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  that  preceding  travellers 
had  thrown  load  light  on  this  part  of 
Egypt,  and,  of  confcquence,  the  novel¬ 
ty  of  his  obfervatiorts  would  have  ad¬ 
ded  greatly  to  his  reputation,  of  which 
at  all  times  he  feems  to  be  fufficiciltly 
careful. 

From  this  obfervation  M.  Michae¬ 
lis  concludes  that  he  made  no  ufe  of 
Aboulfeda  till  his  return  to  France, 
and  tliat  he  colletflcd  the  paffages  of 
this  author  to  compare  them  with  his 
own  obfervations  ;  that  he  did  the  fame 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
whofe  Writings  feem  to  have  direcled 
the  fteps  of  this  traveller,  and  to  have 
thrown  light  on  his  refearches.  He 
agrees  with  M.  Savary  that  it  is  of 
great  advantage  to  a  traveller,  to  have 
an  acfura'e  and  complcat  knowledge 
of  hiftory,  and  geography :  but  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  thefe  two  lights  ought 
to  go  before  him  to  direct  him  in  his 
inquiries  ;  and  that  when  he  returns, 
he  ought  by  no  means  to  hold  them 
up  between  himfelf  and  his  reader,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that,  dazzled  by  their 
fplendor,  no  perfon  can  fee  the  truth 
of  the  fafts  which  he  relates.  M. 
Michaelis  thinks  that  M.  Savary  has 
not  been  at  fufflcient  pains  to  avoid 
this  error.  The  firft  letter,  fays  he, 
is  crouded  with  ancient  hirtory  and 
geography.  This  is  a  cumberfome 
weight  to  the  learned,  who  perhaps 
know  a  great  deal  more  or  at  lead 
inere  cxaAly,  than  the  author  himfelf. 


It  is  equally  difagreeable  to  the  reader 
of  lefs  learning,  who,  in  the  relation 
of  voyages  and  travels,  fcarchcs  after 
what  the  author  hath  fecn  with  his 
eyes,  not  the  events  of  former  times, 
mixed  with idiedeclamatiun,  and  trivial 
remarks. 

Our  critic  farthcrobfcrvcs,that  when 
M.  Savary  f])eaks  of  an  event  pofterior 
to  the  Chriliian  aera,  he  differs  a  whole 
century  from  other  writers  on  the  fame 
fubicift.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the 
city  of  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  year  65 1 ,  Rofetta  was 
built  in  870 ;  and  the  Turks  conquer¬ 
ed  Egypt  in  the  15th  century.  M. 
Michaelis  thinks  the  author  ought  to 
have  given  fome  explanation  of  this 
fingularity  in  a  note,  as  the  Germans 
are  accuftomed  to  treat  thofe  with  veiyf 
little  rclpcft  who  exprefs  themfelvcs 
in  this  manner. 

M.  Michaelis  contents  himfelf  with 
examining  the  ufe  which  this  tiavcller 
makes  of  the  Arabian  writers,  and 
efpecially  of  Aboulfeda.  He  is  fur- 
prized  at  the  facility  with  which  he 
acquired  the  Arabian  language,  in  fo 
much,  that  he  was  taken  for  a  native 
by  the  natives  thcrafclves.  At  thi 
fame  time,  the  manner  in  which  he  cx- 
prefTcs  his  quoutions  in  French  cha- 
raders  is  altogether  unlike  tho  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  Arabic,  and  feems 
rather  to  have  been  acquired  by  a  gram¬ 
matical  attention  to  the  firfi  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  language.  At  any  rate* 
fays’Jic,  this  method  of  giving  the  Ara. 
bic  in  French  chara<fter  ierves  no  ufe* 
ful  purpofe ;  for  in  order  to  underftand 
his  quotations,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
have  recoiirfe  to  the  original.  It  gives 
the  whole  book  an  air  of  pedantry  ; 
and  is  like  the  artifice  of  a  quack»^ 
who  would  cure  his  patients  by  the 
learned  and  iniigniiicant  terms  of  his 
profeflion. 

But  in  what  manner,  continues  he, 
has  M.  Savary  made  ofc  of  Aboulfe¬ 
da  ?  It  is  evidently  my  tranflation  and 
my  notes  which  he  hath  ufed,  without 
informing  the  reader  that  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantagf  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  ther  circumftance  of  a  (ingular  kind. 
In  this  refped  he  is  not  much  to  In  tranflating  the  defeription  of  Fortat 
blame ;  for  books  publilhed  in  Geo-  from  Aboulfeda,  M.  Michaelis  left  a 
mettY  are  fo  little  known  in  France,  palTage  untranflated,  and  informed  his 
that  he  might  with  great  fafety  burrow  readers,  that  he  was  not  .able  futheient- 
ftom  an  Aboulfeda  printed  at  Gottin-  ly  to  comprehend  it.  M.  Savary  hath 
ge  t,  and  be  in  little  danger  of  detec-  copied  the  lame  defeription,  hath  left 
tion.  out  the  fame  polfage,  but  hath  artfully 

The  famous  pillar  at  Alexandria,  omitted  to  inform  his  readers,  that  it 
wliich  is  generally  known  by  the  name  was  above  his  comprehenfion,  by  gi- 
of  Ponipcy’s  pillar,  is  called,  by  .\boul-  ring  no  hint  that  there  was  fuch  a  paf- 
feda,  Atnoud  alfahari  i  which  words  M.  fage  in  the  original. 

Michaelis  tranflated  the  Pillar  of  Seve-  M.  Michaelis  is  alfo  of  opinion  that 

rut.  In  his  notes  he  fupported  this  he  hath  taken  the  lame  liberty  with  the 
conjc'ffure  by  feveral  proofs  ;  and  (hew-  works  of  other  travellers  ;  which  ought 
e<i  chie(iy,by  a  paffage  in  Sparticn,  that  to  lell'cn  his  credit,  and  make  him  be 
Alexander  Severus  had  granted  many  confidered  more  as  a  compiler  th:m  an 
privileges  to  the  city  of  Alexandria  ;  eye-witnefs  of  the  fads.  He  even  be- 
which  made  it  probable,  as  he  thought,  lieves  that  he  did  not  examine  feveral 
that  the  city  had  ereded  this  pillar  to  of  thefe  produdions  till  his  return, 
the  memory  of  that  Emperor.  The  which  ought  farther  to  diminilh  the 
cor.jcdure,  however,  has  been  difpu-  authority  of  his  relation, 
ted  by  many  learned  men  j  and,  at  this  M.  Michaelis  quotes  feveral  obfer- 
moment,  it  is  problematical  with  M.  vations  of  this  author,  which  w’ould 
Michaelis  himfelf.  He  is  a  good  deal  appear  to  him  worthy  of  attention, 
furprifed  therefore  to  find,  that  M.  Sa-  were  not  their  force  much  weaken- 
vary  has  exprelTed  the  fame  conjee-  ed  by  the  foregoing  remarks.  He 
ture  with  more  boldnefs  than  he  bad  al(b  expofes  feveral  errors,  which  we 
ventured  to  do,  and  that  he  has  fup-  (hall  pafs  over  in  liience. 
ported  it  by  the  fame  palTage  from  He  afterwards  proceeds  to  an  ex- 
Spartien.  This  conformity  would  ap-  planation  of  a  pallage  in  Aboulfeda, 
pear  to  him  extremely  fingular,  if  he  the  whole  merit  of  which  belongs  to 
had  any  reafon  to  believe  that  M.  Sa-  M.  Savary.  1  mention  it  the  more 
vary  had  never  feen  his  work.  Men  willingly,  fays  he,  becaufe  there  is  no- 
of  abilities  and  learning,  and  even  tra-  tiling  in  the  trandation  of  this  paflage 
vellers,  fays  the  latter,  have  made  ma-  which  I  wilh  to  claim,  and  becaufc  I 
ny  ineffedual  efforts  to  difeover  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
whofe  memory  this  monument  was  e-  M.  Savary’s  manner  when  he  thinks 
reeled.  The  wifeft  have  been  of  opi-  for  himfelf.  Aboulfeda  relates,  that 
nion,  that  it  could  not  be  in  honour  of  in  the  place  where  Forut  was  built,  in 
Pompey,  Gnce  Strabo  and  Diodorus  the  feventh  century,  there  formerly 
Sicul  fus  are  filent  on  this  fubjeift.  It  ftood  an  ancient  caiUe,  named  Hafral- 
appears  to  me,  that  Aboulfeda  would  fhama.  I  ufed  the  word  as  a  proper 
have  extricated  them  from  this  diili-  name,  fays  M.  Michaelis  ;  and  I  obkr- 
culty.  He  calls  it  exprefsly  the  pillar  ved  in  a  note,  that  I  could  with  no 
of  Severus ;  and  hiftory  Iiiforms  us,  propriety  feek  for  its  fignificadon  in 
that  this  Emperor,  &c.  Here  follows  the  Arabian  language,  as  M.  Reilke 
a  pretty  long  extras  from  M.  Micha-  had  done,  becaufe  it  was  given  to  this 
elis’s  tranfladon.  M.  Savary  feems  caftle  before  the  Arabians  had  entered 
rot  only  to  have  been  igtjorant  of  the  Egypt.  M.  Savary  muft  have  read 
objeAions  made  to  this  part  of  the  uan-  this  relle^don,  but  he  either  has  not 
Iladon  and  the  notes,  but  there  is  ano-  been  conrinced  that  the  name,  on  this 

H  2  account. 
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account,  mufl  be  denred  from  the  Arabian  citadel,  which  he  himfelf  hat 
Gr.ck  or  Coptic  languages, or  be  Was  .difeotrered  to  be  a  temple  of  fire,  buih 
not  able  to  refiif  his  inclination  for  £•  2  300  year^  ago  by  Cambyfes.  M.  Mi- 
tiabiiihing  facts  on  mere  etymology.  chae1i$jx>ncludcs  this  part  of  his  ob- 
He  explains  the  word  Schama  by  the  fenations,  by  afking.  Whether  a  book 
Aiabian  language,  and  trar.flaies  this  that  contains  fuch  mifiakesdeferves  to 


pro’ier  name  tlio  CaJiU  of  Lights.  It 
was  thcii,  fays  he,  that  Canibyfes, 
when  he  C0114  i.red  Egypt,  built  Ba¬ 


be  read  or  entidfed  ? 

He  proceeds  to  expefe  another  er¬ 
ror  of  tire  author  of  the  Letters  on  £- 


by  ion,  the  fituation  of  which  has  iKen  gypt,  to  fliew  the  confidence  which 
the  lubjed  of  fo  much  comreverfy  a-  ought  to  be  placed  in  him,  when  he 
n.'oiig  geographers.  This  then,  Sir,  quotes  AraUan  writers,  or  pretends  to 
(thel'e  arc  his  own  words)  is  the  for-  give  fonjething  new  to  the  Lamed 


treis  Babylon,  which  has  been  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  inquiry,  and  of  error,  to  a  great 
number  of  learned  men.  The  Perfi- 
ans,  worfhippers  of  the  Sun,  kept  a 
pc.pctual  fire  in  this  place,  and  there- 
fere  the  Aicbiars  named  this  fortrefs 
tlie  CaJiU  of  Lights.  M.  Michaelis 
does  not  deny  that  Babylon  Rood  here, 
but  to  admit  this  application  of  the 
word  Schamt,  it  is  nccefliiry,  firft,  to 
fuppofe,  that  it  (ignified,  at  that  time, 
luax  tapers  ;  and  again,  that  thefe  were 
ufed  by  the  PerCans  in  prtfervirg  this 
perpetual  fire :  both  of  which  fupjxifi- 
tioos  are  improbable  and  extrav.sgant. 
Cambyfes  cntcied  Egypt  523  yc.irs 
before  the  Chrillian  aera ;  and  tire  A- 
rabians,  according  to  M.  Savary,  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  fame  country  640  years 
af;cr  it.  Thus  the  temple  built  by 
•  Cair.bylcs  continued  1160  years,  al¬ 
though  no  ancient  writer,  not  oen 
Strabo,  takes  the  leail  notice  of  it ; 
and  thus  there  exited,  at  that  period, 
a  temple  of  the  worlhippers  of  fire, 
called,  on  that  account,  the  Temple  of 
Lights,  which  had  iubfifled  under  the 
Grecian  Kings,  and  continued  to  fub^ 
iill  under  the  Chrillian.  M.  Savary*, 
it  is  true,  mentions  a  |>afrage  of  Stra¬ 
bo  ;  but  this  author  Ijieaks  not  of  a 
temple,  but  of  a  fortrefs,  called  Baby¬ 
lon.  He  dues  not  fay  that  it  was  built 
by  the  Perfians  and  Cambyfes,  but  by 
tome  fugitive  Babylonians,  to  whom 
the  Kings  of  Egypt  had  granted  an 
asylum.  M.  Savary  does  not  content 
himfeW with  this  difeovery.  He  blames 
M>  Niebuhr  for  millaking  this  for  an 


world.  Ehnacin,  lays  M.  Michaelis, 
has  the  honour  \’cry  frequently  to  he 
quoted  by  M.  Savary,  but  it  is  becaufe 
the  Arabian  is  accompanied  with  a  La¬ 
tin  tranflation.  He  endeavours,  froiq 
the  tcflimony  of  this  author,  to  prove 
that  Rofetta  was  built  in  the  eighth 
century.  Sicard,  Pocock,  Niebuhr, 
and  other  writers,  fays  he,  have  not 
been  able  to  inform  us  when  this  city 
was  begun  to  be  built ;  altltough  EU 
maein,  (p.  153.)  hath  exprefsly  faid, 
that  it  was  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  Calijii  Mutawakkil,  from  the  time 
of  the  patriarch  Colmas,  to  the  year 
870.  M.  Michaelis  obferves,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Ehr.acin  informs  us, 
that  at  this  time  Rofetta,  and  many  o- 
ther  towns,  were  furrounded  with  walls, 
but  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark 
whether  it  was  built  then,  or  many  a- 
ges  before.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to 
conceive  how*  Mutawakkil,  who  died 
in  the  year  861,  could  build  or  fortify 
a  city  in  the  year  870.  M.  Savaty 
was  not  able  to  folvc  this  difficulty, 
becaufe  he  could  not  calculate  the 
years  of  the  hegira,  and  was  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  books  wliich  would 
hare  fumiflied  him  with  the  calculation, 
The  only  method  he  takes  is  to  add 
the  years  of  the  hegira  ^o  622  w'ithout 
reducing  the  lunat  into  folar  yeats. 

There,  fays  the  German  critic,  in 
finifhing  his  remarks,  there  is  the  niar^ 
who  has  been  fo  much  extolled  in  our 
ncws-fuqiers,  which  indeed  are  but  e- 
choes  to  thofe  of  France,  and  whole 
projeft  of  a  journey  into  Afia  has  been 
teprefented 
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-itprclentcd  a*  full  of  great  lK>pe«,  and  ing  the  Latin  tret Gon  of  Eipinias,  I 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  learned,  found  the  words  Olitores  vnidentis  9/us 
Before  I  conclude,  llhali  mention  one  vrV/d!r,  which  lave  the  fame  Ggnifica- 
of  M-  Savary's  errors  which  has  efcaped  tion  with  the  Arabic.  Fiom  this  cir> 
M.  Michaelis.  'Fhe  French  uavtUer,  cumdaiicc  I  difeovered,  firft,  that  M. 
wiihing  to  give  an  idea  of  the  inliabU  Sarary  had  not  confulted  the  Arabian 
unts  in  Alexandria,  when  the  Arabi-  text ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  affign  a  rea- 
ans  entered  Egypt,  makes  Elmacin  fay,  fon  for  liis  not  doing  fo.  Secondly, 
that  tlterc  were  i3,QOO  fellers  of  frcffi  that  he  had  not  eren  taken  the  trouble 
oil  in  that  city.  The  iingularity  of  of  looking  into  a  Latin  diAionary. 
this  expreffion  made  me  have  recourfe  He  would  there  have  found,  that  the 
to  Elmacin,  and  I  found,  that  in  this  word  alitor  does  not  Ggnify  an  oiUmer* 
place  he  neither  fpeaks  of  frcffi  oil,  chant;  and  that  oil  is  called,  in  Latin, 
nor  of  thofe  who  lold  it,  but  of  thofe  oleum,  and  not  olus. 
who  fold  pot-herbs  and  roots,  the  w’ord  Several  other  inftances  might  be 
bakkal  having  this  fignification.  I  was  given  of  fimilar  midakes  in  his  work, 
naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  But  1  ffiall  content  myfclf  with  thoiie 
of  this  lipgular  millake,  and  in  confult-  already  noticed. 


*the  Jhort  and  Ji":ple  Annals  of  the  Poor.  Gaav. 
A  Tale,  From  the  011a  Podrida. 


Being  on  a  tour  to  the  North,  I  was  temples,  whilft  the  lines  of  misfortune 
one  evening  arrefted  in  my  progrefs  were,  alas  !  but  too  viGble  in  his  counte* 
at  the  entrance  of  a  huall  hamltt,  by  nance.  Time  had  fuftened,  but  could 
breaking  the  fore-wheel  of  my  photon,  not  efTaee  them. — On  feeing  oiy  broken 
This  ai-cidcnt  rendering  it  imprufticable  equipage,  he  addrelTed  me ;  and  when  he 
for  me  to  proceed  to  the  next  town,  from  began  to  fpeak,  hit  countenance  was  il- 
which  I  was  now  fixtecu  miles  dlltaiU,  luminrd  hy  a  fmile^— I  prefuine,  Sir, 
I  directed  iry  Heps  to  a  fmall  cottage,  at  *  faid  he,  that  the  accident  you  hav^uft 
the  door  of  which,  in  a  woodbine  arbor,  *  experienced,  will  render  it  impolnble 
lat  a  man  of  about  lixty,  who  was  fola-  '  for  you  to  proceed.  Should  that  be  the 
cin"  himfelf  w  ith  a  pipe.  In  the  front  *  cafe,  you  will  be  much  diftrefTcd  for 
ot  his  houfc  was  affixed  a  fmall  board,  *  lodgings,  the  place  affording  no  accom- 
which  I  conceived  to  contain  an  iiitima-  ♦  mentions  for  travellers,  as  my  parilh- 
tioii,  that  travellers  might  there  be  ac-  <  ioners  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to 
commodated.  Addrcfling  myfeif  there-  *  fupport  an  alehc.ufe ;  and  as  we  have 
fore  to  the  old  man,  1  requeiled  hit  af-  <  few  travellers,  we  have  little  need  of 
filianee,  which  he  readily  granted ;  but  *  one ;  but  if  you  will  accept  the  heft  ae¬ 
on  my  mentioning  an  intention  of  re-  *  commodition  my  cottage  affords,  it  is 
niaining  at  his  houie  all  night,  he  regret-  ‘  much  at  your  lervice.’ — After  expirf- 
ted  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  re-  fine  the  fenfe  I  entertaioed  of  his  good- 
ceive  me,  and  the  more  fo,  as  there  was  neU,  I  joyfully  accepted  fo  dellrable  an 
no  inn  in  the  village. — It  was  not  till  now  offer.  As  we  entered  the  hamlet,  the 
that  1  diicovered  my  error  concerning  the  fon  was  gilding  with  his  departing  beams 
hoard  over  the  door,  which  contained  a  the  village  fpire,  whilA  a  gentle  breeze 
notification,  that]  there  was  taught  that  rctreihed  the  weary  hinds,  who,  feated 
ufoful  art,  of  which,  if  we  credit  Mrs  beneath  the  venerable  oaks  that  over- 
Baddeley*s  Memoirs,  a  certain  noble  Lord  (hadowed  their  cottages,  were  repofing 
was  To  grOfsly  ignorant.  In  ffiort,  my  tbemfelves  after  the  labours  of  the  dsy, 
friend  proved  Co  be  the  fchoolmafier,  and  and  liitening  att«mtively  to  the  tale  of  an 
prohaMy  the  ^  feevetary  to -the  hamlet,  oldfoldier,  who,  like  myfeif,  had  wandcr- 
Ajlairs  .^ere  in  this  utuation  when  the  ed  thus  far,  and  was  now  ^ffrefled  for  a 
Vicar  made  his  appearance.  He  was  one  lodging.  He  had  been  in  fcveral  adlioiu, 
of  the  rnqft  veiierable  figures  I  had  ever  in  one  of  which  he  had  loll  a  l« :  and 
focn  j  bis  time-iilYercd  locks  lhaded  his  was  now’i  like  many  other  brave  foiiowi, 

‘  -■  ■  Doom’d 


*  ■ '  ■  ■  ■  ■  Doom’d  to  beg 

‘  His  bitter  bread  thro*  realms  his  valour 
fsv’d.’ 

My  kind  hoft  invited  me  to  ioin  the 
CTOuii,  and  lirteu  ti>  his  tale.  Wth  this 
rcoueft  I  readily  complied.  No  fooner 
did  we  make  onr  appearance,  than  I  at- 
tradled  the  attention  of  every  one.  The 
appearance  of  a  llranger  in  a  hamlet,  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  capital,  is  gene¬ 
rally  produdive  of  furprife;  and  every 
one  examines  the  new  comer  with  the 
moft  attentive  obfervation.  So  wholly 
did  my  arrival  engrofs  the  villagers,  that 
the  veteran  was  obliged  to  defer  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  his  narrative,  till  their  cu- 
rioGty  Ihould  be  gratified.  Every  one 
there  took  an  opportunity  of  teftifying 
the  good  will  they  bore  my  venerable  noft, 
by  offering  him  a  feat  on  the  grafs.  The 
good  man  and  myfclf  were  loon  feated, 
and  the  brave  Veteran  refumed  his  nar¬ 
rative,  in  the  following  words: — ‘  After, 

*  continued  he,  I  had  been  intoxicated, 

*  1  was  Carried  before  a  jufticc,  who  was 
‘  intimate  with  the  captain,  at  whofe  re- 

*  queft  he  attefted  me  before  I  had  fuffi- 
‘  cjcntlyrccovcrcdmy  fenfestofee  thedan- 
‘  gcrl  was  encountering.  In  the  morning, 

*  when  1  came  to  mylclf,  I  found  I  was 
‘  in  cuftody  of  three  or  four  foldiers,  who, 

*  after  telling  me  what  had  happened,  in 

*  fpite  of  all  I  could  fay,  carried  me  to  the 

*  next  tOM'n,  without  permitting  me  to 

*  take  leave  of  one  oi  my  neighbours. 
‘  When  they  reached  the  town  it  was 

*  market  day,  and  I  faw  feveral  of  the 

*  people  from  our  vlllace,  who  were  all 

*  ferry  to  hear  what  had  happened,  and 

*  endeavoured  to  procure  my  rtleafe,  but 

*  in  vain.  After  taking  an  affcillinc  leave 

*  of  my  neiglilionrs,  1  was  marched  to 

*  Portfmouth,  and  there,  together  with 

*  an  hundred  more,  embarked  for  the 

*  coaft  of  Africa.  During  the  voyage, 

*  moft  of  our  number  died,  or  became  fo 

*  enfeebled  by  fickntfs  as  to  make  them 

*  unfit  for  fcrvice.  This  was  owing  part- 

*  ly  to  the  climate,  partly  to  the  want  of 

*  water,  and  to  confinement  in  the  Ihip. 

*  When  wc  reached  the  c*)aft  of  Africa, 
‘  we  were  landed,  and  experienced  every 
‘  polfible  Cruelty  from  our  officers.  At 

*  length,  however,  a  man  of  war  arrived, 
‘  who  had  loft  feveral  marines  in  a  late 

*  adlion,  and  I,  with  fome  others,  was 
‘  fertt  on  board  to  ferve  in  that  ftation. 

*  Soon  after  we  put  to  fea,  we  fell  in  with 

*  a  French  man  of  war.  lu  the  aiftlon  I 
‘  loft  my  leg,  and  was  near  being  thrown 

*  overboard  ;  but  the  hnmanity  of  the 

*  chaplain  preferr  ed  my  life,  and  on  my 


‘  return  to  England  procured  my  d?f- 

*  charge.  I  applied  for  the  Chelfea  boun- 
‘  ty,but  it  wa»  refufed  me,  becaufe  I  loft 

*  my  limb  when  aefting  as  a  marine :  and 
‘  as  I  was  not  a  regular  marine,  1  was 
‘  not  entitled  to  any  protedlion  from  the 
‘  Admiralty :  Therefore  I  am  reiluced. 
‘  to  live  on  the  good  will  of  thofe  who 
‘  pity  my  misfortunes.  To  be  fure  mine 
‘  IS  a  hard  lot ;  but  the  King  docs  not 

*  know  it,  or  (God  blefs  his  Majefty)  he 
‘  is  too  giwd  to  let  thofe  ftaiwe  who  luve 
‘  fought  his  battles.” 

The  village  clock  now  ftriking  eight, 
the  worthy  Vicar  rofe,  and  flipping  fome- 
thing  into  the  old  nran’s  hand,  dcfired 
me  to  follow  him.  At  our  departure, 
the  villagers  promifed  to  take  care  of  the 
old  man.  We  returned  the  farewell  ci¬ 
vilities  of  the  ruftics,  and  direfted  our 
fteps  to  the  vicarage.  It  was  fmall,  with 
a  thatched  roof.  The  front  was  entirely 
covered  with  woodbine  and  honeyfuckle, 
which  ftrongly  feented  the  circumambi¬ 
ent  air.  A  grove  of  ancient  oaks,  that 
furrounded  the  houfe,  call  a  folemn  (hade 
o.ver,  and  preferved  the  verdure  of  the 
adjacent  lawn,  thro'  the  midll  of  which 
ran  a  fmall  brook,  that  gently  murmured 
as  it  flowed.  Thi.s,  together  with  the 
bleating  of  the  (heep,  the  lowing  of  the 
herds,  the  village  murmurs,  and  the  dif- 
tant  barkings  of  the  trufty  curs,  who 
were  now  entering  on  their  office  ai 
guardians  of  the  hamlet,  formed  a  con¬ 
cert,  at  lead  equal  to  that  on  Tottenham- 
court-road.  On  entering  the  wicket,  wc 
were  met  by  a  little  girl  of  fix  years  old. 
Her  dreft  was  Ample,  but  elegant ;  and 
her  appearance  fuch  as  fpoke  her  deftined 
for  a  higher  fphere.  As  loon  as  (he  had  in¬ 
formed  her  grandfather  that  fupper  was 
ready,  (he  dropped  a  curtefy,  and  reti¬ 
red.  I  delayed  not  a  moment  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  good  old  man  on  poircffing 
10  great  a  trcafurc.  He  replied,  but  with 
a  figh,  and  we  entered  the  houfe,  where 
every  thing  was  diftinguilhed  M’ith  an  air 
of  elegant  Cinplicity  that  furprifed  me. 
On  our  entrance,  he  introduced  me  to 
his  wife  ;  a  woman  turned  of  forty,  who 
Hill  poftelTed  great  remains  of  beauty, 
and  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  wo¬ 
man  of  fafhion.  She  received  me  with 
eafy  politenefs,  and  regretted  that  (he 
had  it  not  in  her  power  to  entertain  me 
better.  I  requefted  her  not  to  diftfefs 
me  with  unneceftary  apologies,  and  we 
fat  down  to  fupper.  The 'little  angel, 
who  welciimed  vs  at- the  door,  now  feat- 
ing  herfelf  oppofite  to  me,  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  of  contemplating  one  of 
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fht  face*  I  beheld.  My 

worthy  hoft,  obferving  how  much  I  was 
ftruck  with  her  appearance,  dircAcd  my 
Attention  to  a  pitflure  which  hung  over 
the  mantle.  It  was  a  ilriking  likenefs  of 
my  little  neighbour,  only  on  a  lai^ctT 
tile.  That,  Sir,  Said  he,  is  Harriet’s 
mother.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  vaft 
refemblance !  To  this  I  aflented,  when 
the  old  man  put  up  a  prayer  to  heaven, 
that  Ihe  might  refemble  tier  mother  in 
every  thing  but  her  unhappy  fate.  He 
then  ftarted  another  topic  of  converfa- 
tion,  without  gratifying  the  curiofity  he 
had  excited  concerning  the  fate  of  Har¬ 
riet’s  mother,  for  whom  I  had  already 
felt  myfelf  much  interefted. 

Supper  being  removed,  after  chatting 
Ibme  time,  my  worthy  hoft  conduced 
me  to  my  bed-chamber,  which  was  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  lined  with  jeflamin, 
that  was  condu<fted  in  at  the  windows. 
After  wiihing  me  good  night,  he  retired, 
leaving  me  to  reft.  The  beauty  of  the 
tenery,  however,  and  my  ufual  propen- 
fity  to  walk  by  moon-light,  induced  me 
to  leave  my  fragrant  cell.  When  I  Tal¬ 
lied  forth,  the  moon  was  darting  her 
temperated  rays  through  the  (hade  that 
furrounded  the  cottage,  tipping  the  tops 
of  the  venerable  oaks  with  fdver.  Af¬ 
ter  taking  a  turn  or  two  on  the  lawn, 

1  wSffdered  to  the  fpot,  “  where  the 
‘‘  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  fleep.” 
It  was  fmall,  and  for  the  moft  part  Air- 
tounded  with  yew-trees  of  an  ancient 
date,  beneath  whofe  folemn  (hade  many 
generations  had  mouldered  into  dull. 
Ko  fooucr  did  1  enter,  than  mv  attention 
WfTj  caught  by  a  pillar  of  white  marble, 
placed  on  the  fummit  of  a  fmall  emi¬ 
nence,  the  bafe  of  which  was  I'urromid- 
cd  with  honcyfucklcs  and  woodbines, 
whilfl  a  large  willow  overfhadowed  the 
pillar.  As  f  was  with  attention  perufing 
the  cfMtaph,  1  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  a  figure,  cloathed  in 
a  long  ro)>e.  The  apparition  continued 
advancing  towards  me  with  a  flow  flep, 
and  Its  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  which 
prevented  It  obferving  me  till  we  were 
within  reach  of  each  other.  Great  was 
my  wonder  at  recognizing  my  worthy 
hoft  in  this  fituation ;  nor  was  his  afto- 
aifhmcnt  lefs  at  finding  his  guell  thus 
courting  the  appearaiii.e  of  goblins  and 
fairies.  After  each  had  exprefied  the 
furprife  he  felt,  1  proceeded  to  inquire 
whofe  dull  was  there  enihrined  ?  To  my 
queftion  he  returned  anfwer :  —There, 
Sir,  fleeps  Harriet’s  mother,  an  innocent, 
but  unlqrtunatc  woman.  Pardon  me, 


Sir,  faid  he,  if  for  a  moment  I  induln 
my  forrow,  and  bedew  ray  Harriet’* 
grave  with  tears, — a  tribute  that  I  often 
pay  her  much-lov’d  memory,  when  the 
reU  of  the  world  are  loft  in  lleep.  Here 
he  paufed,  and  leemed  much  agitated. 
At  length  he  requclled  my  permilBon  to 
defer  the  recital  of  Harriet’s  woer  till 
the  next  day,  as  he  found  himlclf  une¬ 
qual  to  the  talk  of  proceeding  in  the 
painful  detail.  To  thu  propofal  I  readi¬ 
ly  acceded,  and  we  returned  home.  1 
retired  to  my  room,  but  every  attempt 
to  procure  deep  proved  ineftetftual.  Har¬ 
riet  had  fo  wholly  occupied  my  thoughu, 
that  no  moment  of  the  night  w’as  fulfer- 
cd  to  pafs  unnoticed.  At  length,  “  when 
“  foared  the  warbling,  lark  on  high,”  I 
left  my  couch,  and  rejmned  my  worthy 
landlord,  who  was  bufily  employed  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  garden.  Though 
I  declined  mentioning  the  fubjeA  of  our 
lad  night’s  adventure,  yet  he  faw  the 
marks  of  anxious  expeiflatlon  In  my 
countenance,  and  proceeded  to  gratify 
the  curiofity  he  had  infpired.  It  will  be 
ncceflary,  laid  he,  before  I  proceed  to 
relate  the  woes  that  befel  my  dauqhter, 
to  give  a  Ibort  (ketch  of  my  own  life.-— 
Six  and  twenty  years  ago,  Mrs  -  ■■ 
came  hither  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
the  air  being  recommended  as  highly  fa- 
liibrious.  On  her  arrival,  (he  gave  out 
that  (he  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  who  was  lately  dead,  and  had  left 
her  in  narrow « ircumflances.  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  vifit  her,  and  offer  her  a- 
ny  httle  attention  in  my  power.  She 
received  me  with  politenefs,  and  expref- 
fed  a  wilh  to  cultivate  ray  acquaintance. 
I  continued  to  repeat  my  vifits  for  fomc 
time  without  fufpeifling  that  there  was  a- 
ny  thing  particular  in  her  hillor)’,  till  one 
morning  I  found  her  in  tears  reading  a 
letter  (he  had  juft  received.  On  my  en¬ 
trance  (he  gave  it  to  me :  it  contained  a 
notification  from  Lord  B— — ’s  agent, 
that  her  ufual  remittances  would  no  long¬ 
er  be  continued.  On  opening  this  letter, 
1  was  led  to  ftippole  that  her  ronncelion 
with  Lord  D  was  not  of  tlie  moft 
honourable  nature.  But  all  my  fufpicioa 
vanilhed  on  her  producing  fcveral  letters 
from  Lord  B — —  to  her  mother,  with 
whom  he  had  been  long  coimeifted.— 
From  ihefe  letters  I  learnt,  that  Mr* 

- was  the  daughter  of  Lord  B— 

by  Mils  M— — ,  lifter  to  a  Scotch  baro¬ 
net,  whom  he  had  feduced  and  fupport- 
ed  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
But  he  had,  it  Teems,  determined  to 
withdraw  hb  protc^on  from  the  fruit 
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of  their  conne^ilion.  Mn  — —  declared 
(he  knew  not  what  ftcp  to  take,  aa  her 
iiiiaiices  were  nearlv  exiiauftcd.  I  eiidea* 
voured  to  comfort  her,  afrurinsr  her  that 
(he  (hould  command  evei'y  aiTiftance  in 
my  power  : — On  Iicariiig  this,  the  feem- 
ed  a  little  fatisfied,  and  became  more 
compofed.  After  fitting  with  her  fome 
time,  I  returned  home  to  eon(ider  in 
what  manner  I  might  moft  eafily  afToixl 
protection  to  tlie  young  orphan,  whole 
whole  dependence  was  on  my  fupport.— 
If  I  took  her  home  to  live  with  me,  as 
1  was  unmarried,  it  would  give  cllencc 
to  my  parilhioneri.  My  income  was 
too  confined  to  ailimt  of  my  afibrding 
her  a  feparate  eftablifliment.  Thus  cir- 
cumllaiteed,  1  determined  to  offer  her 
my  hand.  You  will,  no  doubt,  (ay  it 
was  rather  an  inprudent  fiep  for  a  tnan 
who  had  feen  his  fortieth  year  to  con¬ 
ned  himfelf  with  youth  and  beauty :  but 
as  my  brother  was  then  living,  it  was 
impofCble  for  me  to  render  her  the  Icaft 
afliftance  on  any  other  plan.  Site  recri'^ 
red  my  propofal  witii  gratefid  furprife, 
and  accepted  it  without  hcfitatimi.  — In 
a  few  days  we  were  mar.-Icd,  and  have 
now  lived  together  fix  and  twenty  years 
m  a  ftate,  the  felicity  of  w  hlch  has  never 
been  mterrupted  by  thofe  difeurdant  jars 
which  are  fo  frequently  the  concomitouts 
of  matrimony :  thougn,  alas !  our  peace 
has  received  a  mortal  wound  from  one, 
the  bare  mention  of  v/hofe  name  fills  me 
with  horror  !  —  But  Hot  to  digrefs:  Be¬ 
fore  the  return  of  that  day  which  faw 
me  blelfed  with  the  hand  of  Emily,  my 
happinefs  received  an  important  addition, 
by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  inlierit- 
ed  all  her  mother’s  cl.arms.  It  is  fuper- 
f.uous  to  add,  that  (he  w’as  equally  the 
idol  of  both  her  parents ;  and  as  fhe  was 
rhe  only  fruit  of  our  marriage,  Ihe  lic- 
came  every  day  a  greater  favourite.  My 
wife  had  deceived  fuch  an  education  as 
rendered  her  fully  capable  of  accomplif!)- 
ing  her  daughter  in  a  manner  far  fuperi- 
or  t0| any  thing  her  fituation  required,  or 
perhaps  could  juftify.  To  this  agreeable 
employment,  however,  fhe  devoted  her 
whole  time,  and  when  Harriet  had  reach- 
e<l  her  eigiiteenth  year,  Cic  was  in  every 
refpeft  a  highly-accoinplKhed  woman. 
She  was  become  what  that  piAure  re- 
prefcRts  her.  With  an  amiable  temper 
and  gentle  manners,  (he  tvas  the  idol  of 
the  villaK.  Hitherto  (he  had  experienced 
a  ftate  or  felicity  unknown  in  the  more 
exalted  flations  of  life— unconfrious, 
alas !  of  the  ills  that  a'W'aited  her  future 
ynrt« 


It  is  with  reluftance  I  proceed  in  the 
melancholy  narrative.— ()ne  evening, 
a  youiig  inan,  attended  by  a  fervam, 
was  palling  through  the  village,  his  horfc 
ftartied,  and  threw  him.  Happening  to 
be  on  the  fport  at  the  time,  1  offered 
every  aififtan<'e  in  my  power,  and  con¬ 
veying  him  to  my  cottage,  difpatched 
his  ferVant  in  quell  of  a  furgeon,  who 
declared  our  patient  was  not  in  any  dan¬ 
ger,  but  recommended  it  to  him  to  delay 
his  departure  fur  a  day  or  two.  Hit 
health,  however,  or  rather  lus  love,  dwl 
not  admit  cf  his  travelling  for  near  a 
fortnight ;  during  which  time  he  efta- 
blifiied  his  intcreft  with  Harriet  by  the 
moft  pleafing  and  unremitting  attention 
to  her  flighteft  wllhcs.— When  about 
to  depart,  he  requelled  leave  to  repeat 
his  vifit  on  his  return  from  liis  iuteiidcd 
tour,  dropping,  at  the  fame  time,  fome 
diilant  hinu  of  Ids  affe-dtion  for  Harriet, 
to  whom  he  was  by  no  means  IndiSlareUt. 

Mr  H— (for  lb  our  gueft  was  nam¬ 
ed  )  informed  us,  previous  to  his  depar¬ 
ture,  that  he  had  limaU  independent 
fortune  ;  but  that  from  a  diftaot  rdatioa 
he  had  confiderable  expedlation.  After 
bidding  an  affeiftioncte  adieu  to  Harriet, 
he  fet  out  on  his  intended  isRir,  which 
lafted  for  a  month. 

During  the  time  of  Mr  H  ■  •%  ab- 
fence,  Harriet  appeared  peftfivr,  and  I 
obferved  with  pain,  that  he  had  made 
no  flight  Imprelfion  on  her  heart.  At 
length  Mr  n - -  returned,  and  Har¬ 

riet’s  reception  of  him  left  us  no  room 
to  doubt  her  attachment.  During  hit 
fecond  vifit  he  Mias  very  ailiduous  to  fe- 
curc  the  favour  of  all  the  family :  with 
Harriet  he  eafily  fucceeded  ;  nor  were 
Ml'S  T — ■-  or  myfelf  difpoftd  to  difTike 
him.  His  manners  were  elegant,  and 
hia  wit  lively.  At  length  he  obtained 
from  Harriet  the  promiie  of  her  hand, 
provided  her  parents  (hould  not  objcA. 
Hitherto  I  had  never  been  induced  to 
moke  any  Inquiries  concerning  his  cir- 
cumllanccs  and  charadler.  New,  how¬ 
ever,  by  his  direftion,  I  wpllea  to  a  Mr 
E— ns,  a  clergyman  of  his  a^uaint- 
ance.  This  gentleman,  now  in  an  ea- 
alted  ftaiion  m  tl;e  church,  then  chap¬ 
lain  to  ImrJ  C— — ,  .informed  me,  that 
Mr  II  ■  ■  was  in  every  refpcdl  a  defi- 
rable_  match  for  my  daughter ;  and  that 
whenever  his  coulin  fhou! J  d‘c,  he  would 
be  enabled  to  maintain  her  in  affluence 
aeu  fpIenJour  die  added,  that  his  cha- 
raifter  was  unexceptionable.  Little  fuf- 

pccling  the  villanous  part  Mr  E - ns 

was  adling,  1  readily  confented  to  the 
propofed 
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»rt>j)oW  union,  art^  peif  imed  the  ce- 
rtmon/  myCelt.  Mr  ri— •  requelled 
that  di^'ir  marri^e  might  be  kept  a  fe- 
Cri't,  liu  the  bli'th  ot'  a  Ibu  and  heir, 
Thh  prepoial  rather  alarmed  me,  but  it 
vas  too  late  to  retreat  ;  and  know¬ 
ing  no  one  in  the  great  world,  it  was 
impollibie  for  me,  previous  to  the  mar¬ 
riage,  to  procure  any  account  of  Mr 
H—  ,  but  fuch  as  his  friend  ootnmu- 
nicated  to  me.  Thus  cu'cumftinccd,  I 
could  only  ennfent ;  and  as  Ifarriet  rea¬ 
dily  adopteti  every  propoft.l  that  came 
from  one  Ihc  fo  tenderly  loved,  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  finally  agreeil  on.  After  flaying 
a  few  days,  he  fet  off  for  Ijoiuhin,  but 
(<ion  returned,  and  pafTed  the  whole 
Winter  with  us ;  and  in  the  Spring  Har¬ 
riet  was  delivered  of  that  little  girl  you 
fo  much  admire*  I  now  prefled  hinft  to 
acknowledge  my  daughter  as  hit  w’ife. 
To  this  he  anfwered,  H»d  (he  brought 
him  a  fon,  he  would  readily  have  com- 
plicJ  with  my  rcquelt ;  but  that  his  cou- 
fin  was  fa  great  an  oddity,  that  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  (to  ufe  his  own  expref- 
iion)  “  of  having  his  fortune  laviflied  in 
a  miirmer’s  fhop:”  But,  added  he,  if 
YOU  inlift  upon  it,  I  will  now  rifk  the 
Ibfs  of  all  his  fortune,  and  introduce  my 
HaiTiet  to  his  prefence.  Han-iet,  Iiow- 
e»er,  again  interfered,  and  defired  that 
Mr  H — “  might  not  be  forced  into 
mcafurcs^  flat  might  in  the  end  prove 
deftruflive  of  hit  future  prorpe-ft,  and 
induce*  him  to  reg'-et  the  day  he  ever 
faw  her.  Thefc  arguments  prevailed, 

and  Mr  11 - was  fulTered  to  continue 

as  a  memher  of  the  family  without  any 
nrther  notice  being  taken  of  the  fiibjcil. 
fn  this  manner  had  three  years  elapfed 
un  Hftinguilhed  by  any  remarkable  event, 

M:-  H - generally  palling  half  the  year 

with  us,  and  the  remainder  in  I.ondon, 
attending,  as  he  fald,  on  his  couCn ;  when 
one  day,  as  he  was  fitting  with  us  at 
diciner,  a  <  haife^nd  four  drove  up  to  the 
houfe.  The  fervams  inquired  for  Mr 
11—,  and  on  hearing  he  was  there, 
opened  the  carriage-dour.  A  gentleman, 
drefjed  like  an  olncer,  jumped  out,  fol¬ 
low^  by  a  lady  in  a  fravelling  drefs 
they  ruined  immediately  into  the  room. 
Their  appearance  amazed  itj  ;  but  Mr 
11—  Betrayed  the  moft  vifible  marks 
of  conftemation.  The  lady  apjiearcd  to 
be  about  thirty.  She  Was  a  woman  by 
no  meant  deftitute  of  pcrfonal  charms. 
The  moment  (he  entered  the  room,  (he 
feized  upon  Harriet,  and  loading  her 
with  every  horrible  epithet,  proceeded 
to  irrdulge  her  paftion  by  ftnkiiig  her 
Apr;;xD.  lo  Vol.  Vll. 


innocent  rival.  On  feeing  tliw,  an  old 
fers'ant  of  mine  feized  the  udy,  and  for* 
cibly  turned  her  out  of  the  houVe,  then 
faftened  the  door.  It  was  not  till  now 
that  we  perceived  the  abfence  of  Mr 

H - ,  who  had,  it  feemi,  retired  with 

the  lady’s  companion.  Whilft  we  were 
flill  loft  in  amazement  at  the  traiifaiftioit 
w  e  had  iuft  witnelled,  we  were  alarmed 
to  the  higheft  pitch  by  the  report  of  A 
piftol.  Harriet  mftantly  fainted.  Whilft 
Mrs  T  I  was  recovciing  her,  I  flew  to 
the  fpot  from  whence  the'found  proceed¬ 
ed,  and  there  found  Mr  H—  welterinif 
in  his  blood,  with  a  piftol  lying  by  him. 
1  approached,  and  found  him  ftill  fen- 
flblc.  He  informed  me,  that  the  lady’s 
brother  and  he  had  fought,  and  that  fee¬ 
ing  him  fall,  they  had  both  efcapcl  as  faft 
as  poflible.  1  inftantly  procured  atfiftance, 
and  conveyed  him  to  the  houfe,  wher.; 
he  was  put  to  bed,  and  a  furgeon  was 
fent  for.  Mean  time,  Harriet  had  feveral 
fits,  and  we  were  very  apprehenfive  that 
the  hour  of  her  fate  ■was  approaching. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  furgeon,  he  decla¬ 
red  the  wound  Mr  11  ■«  had  received 
would  probably  prove  mortal,  and  re¬ 
commended  the  arrangement  of  his  af¬ 
fairs.  Mr  H  received  the  newt  with 
great  agOnVj^  and  defired  that  I  might  be 
left  alone  with  liim.  No  fooncr  was  this 
requell  granted,  than  he  addrelTed  me  iu 
the  following  terms :  “  In  me.  Sir,  be¬ 
hold  the  molt  Unfortunate,  and,  alas  t 
the  moft  guilty  tf  men.  The  ladv,  whole 
iil-timed  vifit  has  loft  me  my  life,  is, — ( 
tremble  to  pronounce  the  word,— my 
wife.  Seeing  me  pale  with  horror,  he 
proceeded.  No  wonder.  Sir,  that  you 
Ihould  behold  with  horror  one  who  has 
repayed  uiii>ouHded  hcfpitality  by 
led  'villainy.  The  bare  remembrance  of 
my  own  guilt  diftradls  me.  The  awful 
hour  is  now  fall  approaching,  when  I 
mull  receive  my  final  doom  from  that 
heaven  whofe  Laws  I  have  fo  daringly 
violated.  To  redrefs  the  injuries  1  have 
committed,  it,  alas  1  impoflible.  My 
death  will  be  an  atonement  by  no  means 
fuliicicnt.  I  cannot, -however,  leave  this 
world  till  you  fhall  be  informed,  that  tea 
thoufand  pounds,  the  whole  of  my  prb- 

Ky  that  is  at  mvdifpofal,  hat  long  ago 
i  transferred  hy  me  into  the  hands* 
of  truflets  for  the  benefit  of  my  much- 
injured  Harriet,  and  her  nnhappy  in¬ 
fant.  tn  my  own  defence,  I  h^ve  no¬ 
thing  to  u.'ge.  Suffer  me  only  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  my  misfortune  arofe  firoiu 
the  avarice  of  my  father,  who  forced  me 
into  a  iianiaec  with  the  woman  you 
lately 
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lately  faw,  and  wTiofc  T>rt)t'ner  lias  been 
the  inilriiment  in  the  hand  of  Prcvidence 
to  intlidf  on  n>e  the  doom  1  fo  much  me¬ 
rited.  If  poflible,  conceal  from  Harriet 
that  I  was  married.  Pidlure,  for  her 
lake,  an  innocent  deception,  and  tell  her 
that  I  was  only  engaged  to  that  lady. 
This  will  contribute  to  p'omotc  her  re- 
pofe,  and  the  deception  may  pofllbly 
plead  the  merit  of  prolonging  a  life  fu 
dear  to  you.  For  the  elevated  mind  of 
my  Harriet  would  never  furvive  the  fa¬ 
tal  difeovery  of  my  villainy.  But,  oh  ! 
when  my  unhappy  child  fhall  afle  the 
fate  of  him  who  gave  her  being,  in  pity 
draw  a  veil  over  tliat  guilt  which  can 
fcarcely  ho^  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 


heaven.' 


Iicre  he  ceafed,  and  utter¬ 


ing  a  Oiort  pra)^,  expired.  Happily 
‘  t,  me  coi  ‘ 


fi>r  Harriet,  Aie  continued  in  a  Bate  of 
infenhbility  for  three  days,  during  which 
time  I  had  the  body  removed  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  houfe,  there  to  wait  for  inter¬ 
ment.  Having  addrefled  a  letter  to  Mr 
H— — ’i  agent  in  the  town,  he  fent  or¬ 
ders  for  the  body  to  be  removed  to  the 
family  burving-placc,  where  it  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  interred.  Harriet  recovered 
by  flow  di-grees  from  the  ftate  of  hajmy 
infenflbility,  into  which  the  death  of  Mr 

H - hail  plunged  her.  Her  grief  lie- 

came  iileut  and  fettled..  Groans  and 
exclamations  now  gave  veay  to  iighs,  and 
the  bitter  tears  of  dtfponding  grief.  She 
I'cldom  or  ever  fpokc,— l.ut  would  cry 
for  .hours  together  over  her  haplefs  in¬ 
fant,  then  call  on  the  fhadow  of  her  de¬ 
parted  Henr^’,  little  fufpedling  the  irre¬ 
parable  injury  he  had  done  her.  It  was 
with  inlinitc  anxiety  1  beheld  the  decline 
of  Harriet’s  health.  Prone  as  we  ever 
are  to  hope  what  we  ardently  dclire,  I 


now  defpalred  rtf  her  recovery.  UliUftr 
in  a  Ante  of  iiopelrfs  inactivity,  1  \vas 
doomed  to  witnefs  the  lingering  death  | 
of  my  lamented  Harriet,  1  received  a  ' 
vif’t  from  an  old  friend.  On  his  arrival 
1  allotted  him  the  apartment  formctly 
inhabited  hy  Mr  H—  and  Hanict. 
Aiiout  midnigiit  he  was  awakened  by 
lome  one  entering  the  apartment.  Oa 
removing  the  curtain,  lie  difeovered,  by 
the  light  of  the  mo<<ii,  my  ailoied  Har¬ 
riet  in  a  white  drels.  Her  cyerf  were 
open,  but  had  a  vacant  look  that  plainly 
proved  fhe  was  not  awake.  She  advan¬ 
ced  with  a  flow  Cep  ;  then  feating  herfelf 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  bed,  remained  there  an 
hour,  weeping  bitterly  the  whole  time', 
but  w'ithout  uttering  a  word.  My  friend, 
fearful  of  the  conlequences,  forbore  to 
aw.ike  her,  and  fhe  retired  w  ttli  the  fame 
deliberate  fU-p  fhe  bad  catered.  This 
intelligence  afasmed  me  exceflively.  Oa 
the  next  night  fhe  was  watched,  and  the 
fame  fcenc  was  repeated,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  after  quitting  the  fata!  a- 
partinent,  fhe  went  to  the  room  where 
her  daughter  ufually  Aept;  and  laying 
herl'elf  down  on  the  l>cd,  wept  over  the 
child  for  fome  time ;  tlicn  returned  to 
her  apartment.  The  next  monilng  we 
waited  with  anxiety  for  her  appearance 
at  hreakfafl ;  but,  alas  ! — Here  a  Rood 
of  tears  aflbrdcd  to  my  friend  that  relief 
w  hich  he  fo  much  needed  ;  and  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  houfe.  After  pafling  tome 
days  with  this  worthy  couple,  I  proceed¬ 
ed  on  my  tour,  quitting,  with  rcuis'lanee, 
the  aliode  of  forrow  and  reflgnation. 

Thofe  whom  the  perufal  of  this  tale 
may  intereC,  will,  if  ever  they  vifit  the 
banks  of  the  Aina,  find  that  the  author 
has  copied  Lis  cliaradlcrs  from  natdre.. 


ShsU 
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Ode  for  tht  New  Year. 

Rude  was  the  pile,  and  mafly-proof. 
That  firft  uprear’d  its  haughty  roof 
On  Windfor’s  brow  fublime,  in  warlike 
ftate  : 

The  Norman  tyrant’s  jealuns  hand 
’rhe  giant  fabric  proudly  plann’d. 

With  reomt  vidory  elate, 

"  On  this  majeftic  fteep,  he  cried, 

A  regal  htrtfcfs,  threatening  wide. 


Shall  fpread  my  terrors  to  the  diftant 
hills; 

Its  formidable  ihade  fhall  throw 

Far  o’er  the  broad  expanfu  below. 

Where  winds  yon  mighty  flood,  and 
amply  fills 

With  Row’ry  verdure,  or  with  goldem 
grain. 

The  faireft  fields  that  deck  my  new  do¬ 
main! 

And 
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Andl<oniJor.’fcTow;rs,that  reach  the  watch- 
niau’t  eye. 

Shall  fee  with  ronfcioua  awe  my  bulwarks 
climb  the  flcy.” 

Ttnchang'd,  through  many  a  hardy  race, 
S-ood  the  rough  dome,  in  fallen  grace  ; 
Still  on  its  angry  front  defiance  frown’d  : 
Though  monurchs  kept  their  Hate  within, 
S;ill  murmur’d  with  the  martial  din 
The  gloomy  gate-way’s  arch  profound ; 
And  armed  forms,  in  airy  rows. 

Bent  o'er  the  battlements  their  bows. 

And  hlovd-ftain’d  banners  crown’d  its  bof- 
tile  head  : 

And  oft  its  hoary  ramparts  wore 
T  he  rugged  fears  of  conflid  fore  ;  ■ 

Whit  time,  payilion’d  on  the  neighb’ring 
mead, 

Th’  indignant  Barons  rang’d  in  bright  array 
Their  feudal  hands,  to  curb  defpotic  fway ; 
And  leagu’d  a  Briton’s  birthright  to  reftore, 
From  John’s  rcluSant  grafp  the  roll  of 
freedom  bore. 

l^'henlo.theKingthat  wreath’d  his  (hlcld 
With  lili.  s  pluck’d  on  Creffy’s  field. 
Heav'd  from  its  bafe  the  mould’ring  Nor¬ 
man  frame 

New  glory  cloath’d  th’  eiuking  fteep. 
The  portals  tower’d  with  ampler  fweep ; 
And  V'aloar’s  foften’d  Genius  came. 

Here  held  his  pomp,  and  trail'd  the  pail 
Of  triumph  through  the  trophied  hall ; 
And  warwasclad  awhile  in  gorgeous  weeds; 
Amid  the  martial  pageantries. 

While  Beauty’s  glance  adjudg'd  the  prize. 
And  beam’d  fweet  influence  on  heroic  deeds. 
Nor  long,  e’er  Henry’s  holy  zeal,  to  breathe 
A  milder  charm  upon  the  fceties  beneath. 
Rear’d  in  the  wat’ry  glade  hit  claifle  ftirine. 
And  call’d  his  flrippling-<]uirc,  to  woo  the 
willing  Nine. 

To  this  imperial  feat  to  lend 
Its  pri  le  fupreme,  and  noUy  Mend 
Iritifh  Magnificence  with  Attic  Art ; 
Proud  Caftle,  to  thy  banner’d  bowers, 

Lo !  PiAure  bids  her  glowing  powers 
Their  bold  hiftoric  groupes  impart : 

She  bids  th’  illuminated  pane. 

Along  thy  lofty-vaulted  Fane, 

Shed  the  dim  blaze  of  radiance  richly  clear. 
Still  may  fuch  arts  of  Peace  engage 
Their  Patron’s  care  !  But  Ihould  therage 
Of  war  to  battle  ronfe  the  new-born  year, 
Britain  arif",  and  wake  the  flumb’ring  fire, 
Vindidive  dart  thy  quick-rekindling  ire ! 
Or,  aim’d  to  ftrikciin  mercy  fpare  the  foe; 


The  BEDtsMAH  on  Nith~fide. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Th  E  night  was  mirk,  fid!  fell  the  weit. 
And  ruddy  rag’d  the  blaft, 

Wi  fearfom  glent  through  the  black  lift. 
The  asvfumc  lightning  pals’d. 

The  Lins  loud  roaring  down  the  Glctu 
Swall’d  Nith  frae  bank  to  brae. 

And  Walter,  far  ayoiit  his  ken. 

He  will  not  where  to  gae. 

Sair  dae  I  rew  my  ftalwart  ride, 

I  might  hac  baid  at  hame  ; 

Or  fichting,  fa’n  by  djmt  o’  glave. 

Than  perifh  here  my  lane. 

A  Swankie,  wha  lay  in  a  bell. 

Heard  a*  this  pittieous  main  : 

Wha  e’er  ze  are  that’s  fae  in  dule, 

1  dread  ze’er  hr  frae  hame. 

Sowth  owre  the  bent  Nith  rinns  a  fpate. 
Gin  ze  dar  tak  the  ftream, 

Gae  fiwre  the  how,  wend  up  the  brae, 

Zeil  fee  the  Bedeman’s  glelm. 

There  may  ze  rax  and  llreek  ze  down, 
Frae  flcytli  in  his  dera  celle  ; 

He  furthy  is,  nae  falfet  kens, 

Nac  dern-faws  will  he  tell. 

The  Wicht  wl’  glie  the  Swankie  heirs, 
Owre  Nith  wi  furder  fwatn, 

Ged  owre  the  how,  wend  up  the  brae, 
Syne  to  the  cdle  he  cam. 

He  band  his  aver  to  ane  tree. 

Syne  tirl’d  at  the  pin ; 

O !  Bedcfinan,  as  ze  Inde  the  rude, 

Tak  a  waith  wanderer  in. 

The  man  o’  lore,  blent  frae  his  celle,  • 

The  hermit  wicht  to  fee. 

The  gleid  it  fchaw’d  his  abergown, 

He  wein’d  a  child  was  he. 

The  hallen  flote  he  fyne  undrew. 

Took  the  child  by  the  hand, 

Wi’  winfome  fafchc  he  him  ungeird. 

And  fyne  pat  by  his  brand. 

He  zejd  and  gar’d  the  ingle  hleiz, 

Wi’  fwith  and  haviour  comb. 

Syne  frae  a  boal  a  kcbuck  took. 

Brought  meid  and  bannocks  rowth. 

The  man  o’lore  vri  bavins  couth 
Befecht  the  gentil  child  "  , 

To  prive,  and  flokin  fyne  hts  drowght, 

Wi  meid  that  drank  fae  mild. 


And  lift  thy  thundering  hand,  and  then  His  dark  floor  bed  he  nieft  did  ftrawght, 
withhold  the  blow !  Sync  bad  the  child  on’t  Itreek, 

I  a  ‘  *  •  •  VTk* 


■Wha  rax’d  his  lends  wj’  fifjht  gude  will, 
.Vad  ftvyth  fell  deed  afleep. 

Lo '  ginterlce  a’  iu)‘  firft  tale’s  tauld, 
The  minfrret’s  groat  is  wiiin  ; 

But  gif  ze  lyke  aiie  ither  fyttc 
’  Wi  fender  I’ll  begin. 


A  T  A  I  E, 

Impatient  of  laborious  life, 

A  kufband  thus  bef]>oke  his  wife  : 

Well,  let  the  world  fay  what  it  will. 

You  wives  the  eaficrlife  have  ftill ; 

I'hro’  what  toils  mull  the  hufband  wade. 
Before  a  fmall  fupport  is  made  I 

while, the  wife,  in  oafe  and  pleafure, 
Pzrlbes  her  duties  at  her  leifure  : 

Hit  houiehold  is  her  only  care  ■ 

>Iow,  with  a  friend,  ihe-takes  the  air. 

Now  pays  a  vifit,  now  receives, 

Now  this  mode  follows,  now  that  leaves. 

Nay,  hold,  my  dear,  (the  wife  replied) 

1  will  ntn  hear  my  fex  belied  ; 

What  nonfenfc  now  you  entertain ! 

You’re  ign’raiit :  be  inftruAed  then  : 

Do  pleafure,  vifits,  modes  agree 
With  houfehold  filth  and  dradgery  f 
Y’ou  fee  me  ev’ry  day  thro’  life 
£xceed  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

Why  fhould  I  rife  at  Six  o’clock  ? 

Or  raife  the  fervant  with  the  cock  f 
Perform  the  meaneft  work  we  have  ? 

Does  marriage  make  a  wife  a  flave  f 
In  cluld4>ed  laid,  the  wife  fuppofe ; 

Docs  pleafure  then  attend  the  throes  i 
You’ll  furely  with  me  coincide. 

That  thcA:  exceed  all  pain  befide. 

Lord,  woman,  ceafe  your  noify  chatter  ! 
(The  hufband  cried)  I  fenm  fucli  matter. 
When  woman’s  tongue  is  put  in  motion, 
KIcrey  !  ’tis  like  the  boifi'rous  ocean ; 
Which  wave  on  wave  rolls  to  the  fiiuee, 
Dalhing  the  beach  with  hideous  roar. 

But  hint  a  fault  '-^er  flippant  tongue 
N'uII  vindicate,  tho’  e'er  fo  wrong  : 

Tho’  e’er  fo  diftant  fro  i  the  fenfie, 

A  fhow’r  of  words  (he  muft  difpenfe  : 

I'or  tho'  her  logic  fail  to  pleafe. 

Her  tungiie  is  evcvfure  to  teafe. 

So  pedan’,  newly  come  from  college, 

A  felf-thought  prodigy  of  knowledge, 
Whofc  formal,  QilT,  conceited  mien. 

True  emblem  of  his  mind  it  feen, 

"Who  fneers  at  what  by  others  faid  is. 

And  Greek  and  Latin  ({notes  to  ladies, 
Swoln  with  conceit,  fpur^  contradidlion, 
And^ts  bis  cars  againS  convidlion. 

A.  R.  B.  E. 


■i  T»  Mira,  e»  ber,  WMirg-Day.  •  j 

Assume,  my  Verfe,  thy  wunted  ut. 
While  all  in  ex{'c<;iation  Hand ; 

Can’d  thou  not  paint  the  w.Uing  heart. 
That  coyly  gives  the  tremblit.g  band  ? 

Can’ll  thou  not  fiimmon  from  the  Iky 
Soft  Veniip,  and  her  milk-white  doves? 
Mark— in  an  cafy  yoke  they  fly. 

An  emblem  if  tuafever’d  loves. 

Now,  Mira,  art  thou  pair  with  fear, 

Look  not,  tl.ou  S  A’cetr.cfs,  tlius  forlorn  | 
She  fmiles— and  now  fuch  tints  a]>pca.', 

As  (leal  upon  the  diver  morn. 

Quick,  Hymen,  to  the  temple  lead ; 

Cupid,  thy  viihory  nurfue  : 

In  blulbes  rofe  the  confeivus  maid  ; 

Trull  me,  (ha 'll  fut  in  blulhestoo. 

Well  may  the  lover  fondly  gaze 

On  thy  brig'it  cheek  and  bloom  of  youth. 
Impatient  of  U'.e  calmer  praife 

Of  fweetnefs,  innocence,  and  truth. 

Yet  thefe  ftiall,  to  thy  lateft  hour, . 

Thf  fe  only  lhall  fecure  thy  blifs : 

When  the  pale  lip  bath  loft  its  power, 
Thefe  lhall  give  Nedlar  to  tltc  kilL 


COml  here,  fond  youth,  whoe’er  thou  be 
That  boafts  to  love  as  well  at  me. 

And  if  thy  breall  has  felt  fo  wide  a  wound, 
Come  hit’ner  and  thy  flame  approve ; 

I'll  teach  thee  what  it  is  to  love, 

And  by  what  marks  true  pafliuu  may  be 
found. 

It  it  to  be  all  batli’d  in  tears. 

To  live  upon  a  Innle  for  years, 

To  lye  whole  ages  at  a  beauty’s  feet ; 

'i  o  kneel,  to  languifh,  and  implore, 

And  Hill,  tho’  (he  diflain,  adore  -, 

It  is  to  do  all  this,  and  think  thy  fulferinga 
fweet. 

It  is  to  gaze  upon  her  eyes 
With  eager  joy  and  fond  fiirprife. 

Yet  temper'd  with  fuch  chafte  and  awful 
fear, 

A  s  wretchca  frtl  who  meet  their  doom. 
Nor  muft  one  ruder  tlmught  prefume, 
Tbo’  but  in  whiljpers  breath’d  to  meet  her 


It  is  to  hope,  tho’  hope  were  loft, 

Tho’  heaven  and  earth  thy  paflion  croft  j. 
Tho’  Ote  were  bright  as  fsiuted  Queens  a- 
bovc,  _ 

And 
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Yet,  if  thou  dar'ft  not  ho})e,  thou  doft  not 

love. 

It  is  to  quench  thy  jcy  in  tears, 

'I'u  nurfc  ilraiige  doubts  and  groundlcfs 
fears ; 

If  pangs  of  jealoufy  thou  haft  not  prov’d, 
Tho’  (he  were  fonder  and  more  true 
Than  any  nymph  old  poets  drew  ; 
ph  never  dream  that  thou  haft  iov' d. 

If  when  the  darling  maid  is  gone 
ft'hcu  doft  not  ftek  to  be  alone 
Wrapt  in  a  pjeafing  trance  of  tender  woe, 
And  nuifc  and  fold  thy  languid  arms. 
Feeding  thy  fancy  cn  her  cliarms. 

Thou  dolt  Cot  love,  tor  love  is  uuuriih’d  fo. 

If  any  hopes  thy  hofom  Jhare 
Tot  thofe  wlticli  Love  has  planted  there. 
Or  any  cares  but  his  thy  bread  enthrall. 
Thou  never  yet  his  power  haft  known ; 
Love  fits  on  a  defpntic  throne. 

And  reigns  a  tyrant,  if  he  reigns  at  all. 

Now  if  thou  art  fo  loft  a  thing 
Here  all  thy  tender  forrows  brin^. 

And  prove  whofc  patience  longcft  can  en¬ 
dure  ; 

Vfe’U  drive  whofe  fancy  lhall  be  loft 
In  dreams  of  fnndeft  pafSon  mod ; 

For  if  thou  thus  haft  lov'd,  Oh  never  hope 
a  cure. 


Charac^erijlici  St/mzas  on  Mifs  C.STiev’t 
ferforiMMLi of  JoNo  iu  tbi  GoLDEtr  Pip- 
riN. 

(WTittea  fame  years  fince.) 

Hail,  vulgar  Coddefs  of  the  foul- 
mouth 'd  race. 

If  modeft  bard  may  haft  without  nffeoce. 
On  w  hofe  majeftic,  blulh-difUaining  face, 

T  he  fteidy  hand  of  fate  wrote  Impu¬ 
dence  : 

Hail  to  thy  dauntlefs  bread  and  ofpetft  bold, 
I'hrice  hail !  magnificent,  imnaortal  fcohl ! 

The  Goddefs,  from  the  upper  galleries 
height. 

With  heedful  look  the  jealous  fiih-wife 
eyes, 

Tho’  early  train’d  to  urge  the  moutl^ing 
fight. 

She  hears  thy  bellowing  powers  with  great 
'  furprife ; 

Returns  inftru&ed  to  the  realms  that  bore 
her, 

Adopts  the  tone,  and  carries  ail  before  her. 


known. 

Learn  richer  black-guard  than  they  ever 
knew,  . 

They  eatch  tliy  look,  and  ftudy  every 
tone ; 

They  ape  the  bra.tcn  honours  of  thy  face. 
And  “  puih  the  joniin”  with  a  double  grace, 

'Thee  from  his  box  the  Macaroni  eyes. 
With  level’d  tube  he  takes  his  dtftant 
ftand,  ) 

Trembli'ig  beholds  the  horrid  dorm  arife. 
And  pities  Rcinhold  when  you  raife  your 
hand ; 

At  diftance  he  enjoys  the  boifterens  feene. 
And  thanks  hisGod  the  pit  isplac’d between. 

So  ’midft  the  ftarry  honours  of  the  night, 
TheSage  evpiores  a  CoME  r’sfierycourfe, 
Fearful  he  views  its  wild  ecretitrick  (light. 
And  ftiuddersat  its  overwhelming  force  ; 
At  diftance  fafe  he  marks  its  glaring  ray. 
Thankful  uis  world  is  nut  within  iu  way. 

Proceed  then,  Catlrt,  in  thy  great  career, 
A  nd  nightly  let  our  maidens  hear  and  fet 
The  fweeteft  voice  difguft  the  llftcning  ear. 
The  fweeteft  form  affume  deformity  ; 
Thus  (halt  thou  am\  them  with  their  beft 
defence. 

And  teach  them  modestt  by  iMrooENo. 


On  the  late  Mr  Savage. 
the  late  Aaron  Hill,  Efu 

HO PELESS,  abandon’d,  aimiefc,  and  op- 
prci's’d. 

Loft  to  delight,  and  every  way  diftrefs’d  ; 
Croft  his  cold  bed  in  wild  diforder  throwli, 
I'kas  Cgh’d  Alexis,  friendlefs  and  alone :  .  , 

Why  do  I  breathe  !  What  joy  can  Being 
give? 

When  du,  who  gave  me  life,  forgeta  I  live  ! 
Feels  not  thefe  wintry  bUftt,  nor  hced« 
my  finart. 

But  Ihuts  me  from  the  (heker  of  her  hean ! 
Saw  me  expos’d  to  wrant  I  to  lhame  !  to 
fcorn ! 

To  ills,  which  make  it  mit'ry  to  be  bom  ! 
Caft  me,’  regardlefs,  on  the  world’s  bleak 
wild. 

And  bade  me  be  a  wretch,  while  yet  « 
chUd!  ' 

Where  can  he  hope  for  pity,  peace,  or 
-  reft. 

Who  no  vet  no  foftncTs  in  a  mother’s  hceaft? 

Cuftom, 


Patry. 


7« 

Cuft«tn,  law,  rfafoB,  all,  wy  caufe  forfake. 
And  Nature  deeps  to  keep  my  woes  awake ; 
Crimes,  which  the  Cruel  fcarce  believe  can 
be. 

The  Kind  are  guilty  of,  to  ruin  me. 

£v’n  die,  who  bore  me,  blalU  me  with  her 
bate, 

Aikl,  meant  my  Fortune,  nukes  hcrfclf  my 
Fate. 

Yet  has  thb  fweet  negleiSer  of  my  woes. 
The  fofteft,  tend ’red  bread  that  Pity  knows. 
Her  eyes  (bed  Mercy,  wherel'oe’er  they 
Ihine; 

And  her  foul  melts  at  ev'ry  woe— but 

MIKE. 

Sure  then  fomc  fccrct  Fate,  for  Guilt  un> 
.  wiU’d, 

Some  fentene e  pre-ordain’d  to  be  fulfill’d. 
Plung’d  me  thus  deep  in  Sorrow’s  fearching 
fiood. 

And  wafii’d  me  frgm  the  mem’ry  of  her 
blood. 


And  though,  like  Pindar,  ’t's  his  ehjeft 
To  take  a  monarch  for  his  fubjedl. 

He  finds  a  good  and  pious  King 
May  prove  a  mirth-exciting  thing. 

And  fo  with  great  good-hiimoor  tries 
'I'o  fink  him  in  his  people’s  eyes ; 

Bids  them  each  fault  and  foihlc  fcan. 

And  lofe  the  monarch  in  the  man  : 

'I'hcfe  are  the  odes  that  now-a  days 
Receive  the  palm  of  publick  praife. 

Then,  Phoebus,  let  the  favour’d  bard 
Meet  from  your  hands  his  due  reward ! 
Firft,  left  the  brother  Pindars  quarrel, 

’I'he  Theban  grace  with  fprigs  of  laurel; 
And  fince  to  different  modes  of  fong 
A  different  meed  muft  fure  belong, 

Mark  this  deferter  fiom  the  church 
With  well-diretfted  fpi'igs  of  birch. 

G.  B.  R. 
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But  Oh !  whatever  eaufe  has  mov’d  her 
hate, 

liCt  me  but  Ggh  in  lllcnce  at  my  fate ; 

*rhe  <>od,  wiTuiN,  (Mtibaps  may  touch  her 
breaft. 

And  when  (he  rirics,  who  can  be  dif- 
trcfii’d  ? 


TAe  Two  Pindars  ;  or  a  Hint  to  Apollo. 

HEN  Tiicban  Pindar  fwept  the  lyre 
With  hand  of  art,  and  foul  of  fire, 
The  praife  of  heroes  and  of  Kings 
Quiver’d  along  his  trembling  ftrings : 

Proud  on  the  pinions  of  an  Ode, 

*rhe  monarch  fwell’d  into  the  god  : 

The  deep,  majeftic  peal  of  fong. 

With  force  impetuous  roll’d  along  ; 

At>d  nations  fiwd  aghaft  with  wonder. 
Awed  by  the  poet’s  deep-mouth’d  thunder. 
Not  fuch  indeed  in  modem  times 
The  grand  effeft  of  lyric  rhimei ; 

Some  daring  fouls  perhaps  inherit 
A  port’on  of  die  Tkebr.n’s  fpirit,— 

But  though  their  lay  ids  lay  refemble. 

We  chufe  to  laugh,  and  not  to  tremble. 
Apollo  1  yield  the  iron  chair. 

Or  place  another  Pindar  there. 

With  merry  heart,  and  lyre  unftrung. 
With  cars  unhurt,  and  nofc  unwrung. 

Let  Peter  take  the  vacant  place. 

And  read  his  odes  with  due  grimace; 
Pindar  with  you  ntay  ne&tr  quaff'. 

Let  Peter  fit  and  make  us  laugh. 

Hi  rhlmes  will  fhew  that  panegyric 
L  not  a  theme  for  modern  lyric ; 


"T^OW  up  to  heav’n  gate,  afeending  on 
'  the  wing. 

The  fien-ld  of  the  day  does  fwcetly  fing; 
We  fee  with  glee  the  lovely  Syren  foar; 
Still  upward  I'oariiig,  fee  him  now  no  more. 

Adown,  adown  the  charmer  finks ;  we  fee — 
With  glee,  we  fee  him  gently  now  dcfcciid. 

With  fweet  delight  upon  the  liftning  ear. 
As  up  again  he  mounts,  his  notes  we  hear  ; 
Till  tir’d  at  laft  with  his  dear  charmingfiuig. 
Warbling  fo  fweet  the  fleecy  clouds  among ; 
Adown,  adown,  the  Syren  links  again. 
Then  fwift  defeending lights  upon  the  plain. 

Thus,  heav’n-boro  poet,  have  I  heard  thee 
flng. 

High  foar'uig  fweetly  on  the  mufe’s  wing ; 

*1  hen  feen  thee  fportivc  on  thy  native  plains 
From  fmoking  Pegafus  witlidraw  the  reins; 
Set  him  to  range,  far,  far  on  Coila’s  fliore. 
As  if  the  fteed  you  meant  to  mount  no 
more ; 

Then  quick  returning  from  the  ruftic  theme 
Of  village-gambols,  or  the  lab’ring  team, 
^way,  away,  1  law  thee  fly, 

1  faw  thee  mount  again  on  high ; 

'I'he  fnioakiug  fleed  defies  the  reins ; 

'I  ill  tir’d  at  bft,  upon  our  plains, 

'I'hou,  like  the  meffengcr  of  day, 

1  he  chearful  mate  of  lovely  May, 

Down  to  thy  Coii  a’s  ruftic  fccncs  tklcend. 

lintutor’d  Poet,  may  thy  native  lays 
Still  gain  the  meed  of  unalTedfed  praife ; 
And  may  thy  great  unconquer’d  country’s 
fire, 

Warm  in  thy  fong, and  lighten  from  thy  lyre* 


